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ANCIENT JAPANESE RITUALS, 
Part IV. 
BY 


De. KARL FLORENZ. 





In volumes VIT and IX of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan Sir Lrnest Satow has published an English 
translation, with commentary, of the Norrro, or Ancient 
Japanese Rituals. His three papers on this subject con- 
stitute one of the monumental works of Japanese philology. 
Unfortunately the learned author has not seen his way to 
give ns more than the smaller moiety of the Rituals (nine 
out of twenty eight) which is the more regrettable as no 
abler hand could have undertaken the task. It is difficult 
for anybody, and rather bold, to continue a work begun 
by a Satow, for the inferiority of the continuation will be 
only too palpable. As the Norito,belong, however, to the 
most important, interesting and beautiful products of 
Japanese literature, a reliable translation of oll of them is 
an urgent necessity, and the present writer has therefore 
ventured to come forward and supply the omission, His 
original intention was to publish the result of his studies 
in German, his native tongue ; having now undertaken to 
produce it in English, he believes himself entitled toa 
certain degree of indulgence on the part of the reader, 
because he labours under no small disadvantage in doing 
a work of this kind in a foreign language. The writer hos 
endeavoured to use as much as possible Satow’s phraseo- 
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logy, in order to preserve in the English rendering the 
same uniformity of style which exists in the Japanese text. 
For quotations from the Kom and Nmoxat the admirable 
translations by Chamberlain and Asfon have been placed 
under frequent contribution, though the present writer 
has in all cases consulted the originals themselves, and, 
with regard to the Nihongi, also his own German 
translation and commentary, For students of the original 
texto full glossary will be added. 


No. 10.—Minadzuki Tsugomori nv Oho-harale, on 
Great Prntricarios Cetennaren on Tae Last 
Day or Troe Sixre Mowru (axp aso 
IN THE Shiwasu on Tweurra Mowra.) 

Lirenartny vsen: Besides the older commentaries of Ma- 
buchi, Motowori Norinaga and Fujiwi, mentioned by Satow, 
vol. VIT pag. 191, [have made use of the Norifoshiki-bégi (i 
SRE) by Haruyama Tanomu, the Norifotemméd (QR) 
by Shikida Toshiharu (5 vols.) the Norito-shiki-kogi by Oku- 
bo (2 vols), the Norito-ryakkai (#42) by Kubo (6 vols), 
and notes of lectures delivered by Motowori Toyokahi in 
the Imperial University of Tokyé. The big commentary 
Noritokégi written by the late Suzuki Shigetane in $4 vols. 
is unfortunately, like his huge commentary on the Nihongi, 
not yet accessible to the general public. The Government 
would render an invaluable service to all students of 
Japanese archacology by printing these two works of one 
of the greatest scholars Japan ever possessed. I have 
also had the advantage of consulting a very interesting 
paper on the Oho-harahe by Dr. H. Weipert (Trans. of the 
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German As. Soc., Heft 58, page 965-375), in which 
special attention has been paid to the ritual as being a 
monument of the most ancient judicial ideas of the 
Japanese, and the learned essay ‘* The Mythology and 
Religious Worship of the Ancient Japanese” by Satow, 
published in the Westminster Review, J nly 1895, p. 27-57. 
(Unfortunately this latter paper became known to me, 
through the kindness of its author, only after the present 
essay was finished, so that the valuable information given by 
it could only be made use of in the form of additional notes. 


INTRODUCTION. 
§ 1. Derrmrtox. | 

The Gio-harahe or Great Purification is one of the 
most important and most solemn ceremonies of the Shinto 
religion ; by it the population of the whole country, from 
the Princes and Ministers down to the common people, is 
purified and freed from sins, pollutions and calamities. 
In the earliest times, i. e. until the beginning of the Sth 
century A. D,, the service seems not to have been 
celebrated at fixed regular intervals, but only when special 
reasons offered (see § 3) ; since then it has been celebrated 
twice a year, on the 30th day of the 6th and 12th months. 
The chief ceremony was performed in the capital, near 
the South Gate or Shijaku-mon (Gate of the Scarlet Bird) 
of the Imperial palace, and might be styled the purifica- 
tion af the court, because it was to purify all the higher 
ani lower officials of the Imperial court. In a similar way 
the ceremony was celebrated also, at all the more important 
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(public) shrines of the whole country, and therefore the 
Shintoists speak of an Oho-harahe of the provinces, in 
contradistinction to the Oo-harahe of the court. Beside 
the regular celebration on the 30th day olf the 6th and 
12th months we find, however, the ceremony not infre- 
quently performed at other times, ¢. g. on the occasion of 
the Dai-jé-we (festival after the ascension to the throne of 
a new Emperor), or when the Hsvki hime-milo (an 
Imperial princess, chosen as Vestal) was sent to the 
temple of the Sun-goddess in Ise. 

There are four ways of spelling and pronouncing the 
name Ji, viz. Oho-harahe, Olio-harahi, Cho-barahe, Oho- 
barahi. The first deserves to be preferred. It is derived 
from oho “great” (stem of the adjective oloti) and the 
verb liarafu ‘to clear away, to sweep.” Afi-na-druk 
(7ki#H water-less month) is an old name of the 6th month 
O. 8 (approximately our July), siilesu of the 12th month 
©. 8; Txugomori means “last day” of a month, The 6th 
month is often called nagoshi-no-isuki “ month of lenve- 
taking from summer” (the summer comprised the 4th, oth 
and 6th months), and so we find for the sammer purifica- 
tion also the popular name nagosia no harahe MiOw. 

The regular celebrations in the 6th and 12th months are 
designated as AGrei Oho-harahe (PICKER) usual or regular 
O. HL, the extraordinary ones as Rinji Oho-harahe (BAaRARR) 

casional O, H. When a year had an intercalary 6th or 
12th month, the Inst day of thé interealary month 
was chosen, Since the, introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar (ist January, 1873), the regular ceremony 
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has taken place on the 30th June and 3lst December. 
The Oho-harahe cousista of certain ceremonial actions, 


» chicfly the offering and throwimg away into the water of 


the so-called harahe-tsu-mono (#t%%) “ purification-offerings 
(lit things)," and the reading of a Ritual. 


§2,. Ono nansne, Hanane, Misoct. 


The Oho-harahe must be distinguished. 

A) from the simple Harale, i. e the purification of 
an individual person from the pollution contracted by some 
offence, in which case the guilty person himself had to 
provide certain offerings lo the Gods. This was originally 
a mere religions ceremony, the offerings provided by the 
offender being, in the beginning, probably only such 
things of his personal property, as were considered to have 
been polluted. They were thrown away into the water. 
But out of this developed, in the course of time, the idea 
of a penaliy. Now it is highly interesting to observe, for 
what reasons, in what way, and to what extent penalties. 
were exacted from offenders. The archaic Japanese 


society poss pascal | neither law-codes, nor clear descriptive 





tights at all, so that the punishment of offences was left 


entirely to the discretion of the injured individual or 
community. The Kojiki and Nihongi report numerous— 
instances, in which an Emperor, or a chieftain, or some 
liad individual, metes out punishment to an offender, the 
punishment varying usually between the penalty of death, 
making the criminal a slave, banishment, and wholesale or 
partial confiscation of property. The punishment of 
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transgressions being thus, until about the end of the Tth 
century, purely arbitrary, it is no wonder that frequent 
abuses occurred, and that there arose a regular system of 
squeezing under the hypoeritic disguise of o legitimate 
Harahe (purgation). The Emperor Kotoku, the great 
admirer of Chinese institutions, is reported by the Nihongi 
to have issued, on the 22nd day of the third month of the 
second year of his reign (12th April, 646), « decree in 
order to abolish existing bad customs, from which I extract 
the following interesting paragraphs : 

Sometimes a wife who has lost her husband, marries 
another man after the lapse of ten or twenty years and 
becomes his spouse, or an unmarried girl is married for 
the first time. Upon this, people, out of envy of the 
married pair, have made thom perform purgation. 

Agnin, there have been cases of men employed on 
forced labour in border lands who, when the work was 
over and they were returning to their village, have fallen 
suddenly ill and lain down to die by the roadside. Upon 
this the [immates of the) houses by the roadside aay — 
Why should people be allowed to die on our road?’ And 
they have accordingly detained the companions of the 
deceased ond compelled them to do purgation Li. @. their 
valuables were taken away from them under the pretext, 
that these had to serve as purification-offerings in the 
ceremony necessary to purify the road from the pollution]. 
For this reason it often happens that even if an elder 
brother lies down nnd dies on the road, his younger 
brother will refuse to take wp his body [for burial]. 
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Again, there are cases of peasants being drowned in a 
river. The bystanders say :—* Why should we be made to 
have anything to do with drowned men?’ They ac- 
cordingly detain the drowned man’s companions and 
compel them to do purgation. For this reason it often 
happens that even when an elder brother is drowned in a 
river, his younger brother will not render assistance, 





Again, there are cases of people who, when employed 
on forced Inbour, cook their rice by the roadside. Upon 
this the [inmates of the} house by the roadside say :— 
‘Why should people cook rice at their own pleasure on our 
rond ?" and have compelled them to do purgafimn. 

Again, there are cases when people have applied to 
others for the loan of potsin which to boil their rice, and 
the pots have knocked against something and have been 
upset. Upon this the owner of the pot compels purgahon 
to be made. 

All such practices are habitual among the unenlighten- 
ed vulgar. Let them now be discontinued without 
exception, and not permitted again. 

It goes without saying that this primitive kind of 
judicial procedure did not long survive the introduction 
of the Chinese system of administration, at least to no 
great extent. Also in a purely religious sense the Marahe 
of single individuals from scams contracted through 





B) A second kind of Harahe, senbally called Wiaogi (#)~ 
*‘ablution,” practised in ancient times, has been preserved 
to the present day, viz. the purification of a single 
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individual or a place from pollutiona through coming info 
contac! with something ceremonially impure, like dead bodies 
ete. Comp. notes 37 and 35 to the translation of the 
ritual. 

C) As a third species of Marahe we may mention the 
purification preceding every greater festival (mafsuri) of a 
Shinté shrine, through which the priesfs and others taking 
port in the Matsuri are purified, This ceremony takes place 
in o hall or open place specially prepared for the purpose, 
called harae-dokoro “ purification-place.” Tt consists in the 
Kami-oroshi “ bringing down the spirits of the purifying 
deities * (sce note 74, 76, 79 and 81) into the himorogi (a 
Sakaki branch with eut paper hangings) which stands on 
an eight-legged table in the middle of the Harahe-dokord, 
the recitation of the purification-prayer, various sub- 
sequent symbolic ceremonies, and the Aami-cge or 
“sonding back the gods" (to their abodes), Thereupon 
the priests are considered to be pure, and the Matsuri 
proper can begin. A detailed description of this ceremony 
I shall give on another occasion. Only the wording of the 
prayer addressed to the gods may be mentioned here : 

“‘Tn reverence and awe : 

The great gods of the purification place who came 
into existence when the great god Izanagi deigned to wash 
and purify himself on the plain of Ahngi [east] of 'Tachi- 
bana [near] the river Wot6in Himuka in Tsukushi, shall 
deign to purify and deign to cleanse whatever there may 
be of sins and pollutions committed inadvertently or 
deliberately by the officials Berving [here | to-day. Listen 
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ye to these my words. Thus I say reverentially.” 

D) Fojiwi mentions in his Gogoshaku a sort of privafe 
Harahe which, like the Oho-harahe, was performed on the 
last day of the sixth month. People fastened yu/u-shude, 
strips of mulberry-tree fibres, to hemp leaves, and taking 
these to the bank of a river performed the purification. 

These statements about Afaraie and Jfisoq do not at 
all exhaust the subject, but will perlaps convey ao 
sufficiently clear iden of it. 


&E §. Age or roe Cenemuosy. 


The earliest historic reference to the ceremony of 
general purification we find made on the occasion of the 
death of the Emperor Chitiai, said to have taken place in 
the year 200 A.D. This date is, of course, entirely 
untrustworthy, like all the dates before the fifth century; 
but this much at least can be inferred from it, that the 
existence of the ecremony is ascribed to a very early time. 
The Emperor had died a sudden death which was attribut- 
ed to the curse of some offended god, and the Empresa 
Jingd therefore ‘‘ commanded her Ministers find func- 
tionaries to purge offences (i. e. celebrate the Oho-harahe) 
and to rectify transgressions ete” (Nitoxo1). The cor- 
responding passage of the Konxt enumerates o great 
number of the crimes with which we shall become 
acquainted in the text of our ritual. Itsays: ‘ Then, 
astonished and alarmed, they set [the dead Emperor] ina 
mortuary place, and again taking the great offerings of 
the provinces, seeking out all sorts of crimes, such as 
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flaying alive and flaying backwards, breaking down the 
divisions of rice-fields, filling up ditches, ete., ete. 
evacuating excrements and urine, marriages with cattle, 
marriaces with fowls, and marriages with dogs, and 
having made a Great Purification of the land, the Noble 
Take-uchi again stood in the pure court and requested 
the Deities’ commands." (Chamb. page 230), Then there 
ia complete silence for a long time, until the reign of 
Emperor Temmu in the second half of the seventh ecntury. 
On the 16th day, Sth month, 5th year of his Emperor 
(i. e. 25th September, 676) an Imperial edict commanded 
(this and the following quotations are from the Nios) : 

“ Leta Great Purification be held tn all quarters! As 
for the articles needed for this purpose, there are to be 
forwarded as harahe-tsu-mono* (purification offerings) by 
the Kuni no Miyatsuko (Country-Rulers) of each province: 
one horse and one piece (Kida, .13 feet) of cloth; more- 
ever, by each district governor : one sword, one deerskin, 
one mattock, one smaller sword, one sickle, one set (Le 
ten pieces) of arrows, and one sheaf of rice in the ear; 
moreover, by each house : one bundle of hemp. 

This Great Purification was obviously celebrated in 
order to avoid the evil influence of a comet that had 
appeared in the seventh month, seven or eight feet in 
length, and disappeared from the sky in the ninth month, 

The third reference is made in the spring of the 
seventh year of Temmu (678): “This spring, as the 
ix based om the text of the Nihorgt she ae age Purincation * 


has, however, arbitrarily changed one Chinese shane, Sorby 
tat), and I have cone E to the original readi Facter (REE O 
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preparation for worshipping the of Heaven and 
Farth, a Purificution was held fArcughout the Empire, An 
imi-no-miya (Purification-palace or Abstinence Palace, 
for the Emperor) was erected on the bank of the Kuraha- 
shi river (in the Tochi district of Yamato). 

The fourth reference, on the 30th day, 7th month, 
10th year (19th August, G81) runs: “ Orders were given 
to the whole Empire to hold a great Purification ceremony, 
At this time each Kuni no Miyatsuko supplied as purifica- 
tion-offering one slave, and thus the purification was 
done, ” 

The fifth, on the 8rd day, 7th month, Ist year Shuchd 
(25th July, 686): “The Emperor commanded all the 
provinces to perform the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion.” The reason for the celebration of the last men- 
tioned ceremonies (fourth and fifth) is not apparent from 
the context. The lust book of the Nihongi, treating of the 
reign of the Empress JitG, Temmu’s successor, has not a 
single reference to the ceremony. It is next mentioned 
again in the 11th month of the 2nd year of the Emperor 
Mommu (698), as an occasional performance. With the 
first year of the period Taiho, 701, we come at length to 
the time when the Great Purification was ordered to be 
performed at regular intervals, viz. twice a year, on the 
last day of the sixth and twelfth months. After this date 
the regular ceremony on the fixed days is no more 
specially mentioned by the annals, being considered as a 
matter of course, whilst its performance on other extra- 
ordinary occasions is frequently referred to. Under the 
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influence of the increasing power of Buddhism and Chinese 
philosophy during the middle ages and the Tokngawna 
period, the Shintd religion, as a whole, lost much of its 
hold on the people, and naturally the general observation 
of its rites suffered in consequence. The Central Govern- 
ment certainly did nothing for their encouragement or pre- 
servation. But while a number of ancient Shinto customs 
fell thus into complete oblivion, the Oho-barahe has 
always been practised to a certain extent. The restoration 
of the Imperial power in the present Meiji era was 
shortly followed by a thorough, and almost extravagant, 
rehabilitation of Shint6 in its so-called ‘‘ pure” form, and 
the newly established Council for Spiritual Affairs 
(Aydbusic) issued, first on the 25th June 1871, and 
subsequently on the 18th June 1872, decrees by which all 
public Shintd shrines of the country were directed to 
celebrate the Great Purification on the Inst day of each 
June and December as an official ceremony, in the presence 
of the local officials. The latter decree to which I shall 
refer again in § 6, gave also detailed instructions in regard 
to the ceremonial, and o new abridged version of the 
ritual. Another decree, dated the 3rd September of the 
same year, fixes the official contribution to the expenses 
for the Oho-harahe ceremony in each Kwankoku-Hei-sha 
(i.e. Shinto shrines whose fetes are observed under the 
direct supervision of the Central Government, or under the 
supervision of the governor of the province respectively) 
as one yen fifty sen. 
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§ 4. Ace or tHe Rervat. 


The Ritual read at the ceremony of the Great Puritica- 
tion is usually called Oho-harahe no Xoloba “ words of the 
Great Purification.” It is also called Nakalomi (or Misogi) 
no Koloba ‘purification words of Nakatomi” (see §5) 
which is a very old name, occurring already in the Koao- 
suit (compiled 807 A. D.). Other designations are Nata- 
fomi-(laraie) no soimon (2 written Shinto prayer), or 
simply Nokafomi-harahe. 

Mabuchi aseribes the Obo-harahe no Kotoba to the 
end of the reign of Emperor Tenji (662-671) or the reign 
of Emperor Temmu (673-656) ; the congratulatory address 
of the chieftains of Idzumo (Norito No. 28) to the reign of 
Emperor Jomei (629-641); the service for the removal 
and dismissal of avenging deities (No. 25) and the Luck- 
wishing of the Great Palace (No. 5) to the reign of the 
Empress Jito (GS87-097) ; the Praying for Harvest (No. 1), 
the service of Hirose oho-imi (No. 5) and the service of 
the gods of wind (No. 4) to the beginning of the reign of 
the Emperor Konin (770-782). All the others are, accord- 
ing to the same anthority, later and inferior, the latest 
being the worst. His grounds for assuming these dates 
do not, however, bear any deep critical investigation, and 
we must side with Motowori who rejects his hypothesis as 
untenable, To be quite sincere, we must confess that we 
have not sufficient means for determining the age of the 
Norito. Motowori remarks justly: In the most ancient 
times the Norito cannot have existed in a definite form, 
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but must have been composed anew on each ocension, 
according to circumstances. But what was repeated every 
year nt a fixed time, became by and by crystallized into 
definite form. We cannot now make ont when the Norito 
were first committed to writing, and at what time of the 
year they were originally used. Most of the old Norito 
have been handed down to us in their original wording, 
though, of course, some minor changes have been 
unavoidable. Something has probably been omitted, 
something probably been added, and interpolations from 
other texts may have crept in. The collection of the 
Norito, as we possess it embodied in the Engi-shiki 
(promulgated 927) was probably made in the Taihd period, 
or even a litile earlier, during the reign of the Emperors 
Tenji or Temmu. Among the Norito there are some 
which were composed for festivals of later origin, or were 
put in the place of older lost rituals. Such rituals are 
inferior in style to the earlier ones, but have been com- 
posed in imitation of them, the old words and phrases 
being used. It is, therefore, not at all easy to determine 
the time of their composition ; at least, not as easy as with 
the later Monogatari (novels) and Jobun (prefaces). In 
the present Oho-harahe ritual some passiges seem to date 
from time immemorial (Motowori says phantastically from 
the time of the descent of the Heavenly Grandchild) 
while others seem to have been added in the periods of the 
Mikados Tenji, Temmu and Jité. It is useless and wrong 
to draw any inferences with regard to the age of the Oho- 


ae = 
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harahe ritual from the sporadic occurrence of several 
later expressions in its text, 


§ 5. Recrration or tae Hrrvar 


The ritual was recited at the public ceremony of the 
Oho-harahe as well as on the occasion of private purifica- 
tions (wafatushi no Aaras). In consequence of its use for 
the latter purpose, frequent changes took place in the 
wording in order to adapt it to special circumstances, and 
this accounts for the existence of so many corrupted 

The Oho-harahe no Kotoba was recited only once at 
each ceremony of purification, and this is perfectly 
natural. But later on the influence of Buddhism began 
to tell upon it. It is a peculiar custom of the Buddhists 
to read their Sutras again and again, to indulge in an end- 
less and really stultifying repetition of the same text (as 
the Roman Catholics do with the Ave Maria in the prayer 
of the rosary), and unfortunately the Shintiists also were, 
for a long time, influenced in the same direction and read 
the ritual severnl times in succession. Now they have 
returned to the original method of reading it only once. 

Though the ritual is originally and properly only a 
part of the ceremony of purification, it not infrequently 
happens that it is recited without performing the 
ceremony. 

The reader of the ritual was, in ancient times, always a 
member of the Nakafomi family, a family of priestly character 
(comp. note 51) which derives ita origin from the god 
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Ama no Koyane no Mikoto (meaning Heavenly-Beckoning- 
Ancestor-Lord according to Motowori; but the etymology 
is obscure. See Satow VII, 400). This god played a 
conspicuous part in the arrangements made for enticing 
the Sun-goddess out of the Heavenly Rock-eave into which 
she had retired in consequence of Sasanowo's misconduct : 
he was made to recite a grand lilurgy. Sinee that timo he 
and his earthly descendants, the Nukatomi, are said to 
have filled the hereditary office of reciters of the Oho- 
harahe no Kotoba and other rituals. Towards the end of 
the ritual the Urobe or diviners are mentioned. Their 
fuuction at the Oho-harahe ceremony was originally only 
to throw the purification-offerings awny into the river ; but 
in the middle-ages it became the practice for them to 
recite the ritual itself, in stead of the Nakatomi. At the 
present time, the office of the Nakatomi as reciters of the 
Norito is no longer in existence ; the ritual is now read by 
& priest of the temple concerned. 


$6, Tur Paesest Ouo-naranz Cenmrosy, acconptxa 
TO THE Decner or tae 18rn Joxe 1872, 


On the last day of June and Decem 
year, the ceremony of purification shall be performed in 
all public Shintd shrines (#2, all shrines both those 
supported by the Government and those maintained by 
the people of a particular locality.) ‘The officials of the 
Fu and Ken ns well as the common people shall then 
visit the shrine and partake in the purification, 
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Main Shrine 
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1. Sent for the [reader of the] Purification Ritual. 
2. Tables with the purification-offerings (harahe-teu- 


mono). 





4 Give firet the description of the modern ceremony, because it is 
ensier to understand than the rather fragmentary report on the old 
one, and throws also some light upon it. 
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In the court yard in front of the shrine, to the right 
and left, conrse matting is spread, and small round, or 
square mats (Fara or £o-hanjé) are laid down to serve os 
seats for the local officials and priests during the purifica- 
tion, The officials sit on the left, the priests on the right 
hand side viewed from the temple. In the middle between 
them stand tables (ta-katsuwe) on which are deposited the 
purification-offerings (harahe-tsumono), consisting of two 
feet of bleached cloth made of paper-mulberry bark 
(48) and two feet of blenched linen (4). Before these, 
be. between the tables and the shrine, is the seat for the 
|reciter of the] purification ritual. 

At 2 o'clock p.m. the local officials anid priests occupy 
their sents. 

Then the chief priest (gaji, or, if there is no gaji, the 
next highest priest) proceeds to the Main shrine (finden), 
mounts up [the stairs] and opens the door. 

Then he recites the following prayer, bowing twice : 

“In reverence und awe: In the honorable front of 
the....Shrine, I, the chief priest, of such and such a rauk 
nud such and such a name, «ny in awe,in awe: As for the 
various sorts of sins that may have been committed either 
inadvertently or deliberately by the officials of this....Fu (or 
ken), and the divine officials (i.e. priests) serving the great 
god [of this shrine], aud moreover by the common people 
of all the Sato under his sway, the sins which we purify 
and cleanse at the setting of the evening-sun of the last 
day of the sixth (or twelfth) month of this year, depositing 
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in abundance various sorts of purification-offerings on the 
tables,— 

I humbly pray to the gods uf the place of purification: 
Deign to consult in divine consultation, and deign to 
purify and deign to cleanse the evils, sins and pollutions 
of all people. Hear this my prayer [pricking your] ears 
higher and higher like the swift-running horse! Thus I 
say reverentially.” *) 

Then the chief priest descends from the shrine and 
occupies again his seat at the place of purification, 

Hereupon a priest (# ‘f) takes the seat in the middle 
(the above mentioned for the ritual) and turning his face 
towards the people (with his back towards the shrine), he 
recites the ritual of purification. 

(Some changes in the wording of the ancient ritual 
were necessitated by the different conditions of the time; 
but apart from this it has also been abbreviated in such a 
manner, that all the poetic charm of the original text, 
which may be justly called one of the most impressive 
productions of Japanese poetry, has entirely vanished. I 
eannot help calling the new official text a barbarous 
mutilation. It runs as follows: ) T) 





*) In order to understand all details in this prayer and the fol- 
lowing abbreviated version of the ritnal of purifiention, the reader is 
requested to look up the corresponding passages in the ancient ritual, 
to which explanatory notes are appended. 

+) My translation is based on the text given in the official 
Jinja-eaishitel (ippgeTexth published in August 1875. It differs slightly 
in the choice of some expreasions from the text in the nbovs mention- 
e4 decree (Seo Horei-censho FES > F, Meiji 5th year.) 
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“Tsay: Hear all of you! The various sorts of sins 
that may have been committed as beavenly sins, or earthly 
sins, either inadvertently or deliberately by the officials of 
this,.......Fu (or ken), and the divine officials (priests) 
who eerve in this........Shinto shrine, and more- 
over by the common people of all the places (Sato) under 
the sway [of the great god of this shrine; the sins 
which we purify and cleanse in the great Purification, at 
the setting of the evening-sun on the iat day of the sixth 
(or twelfth) month of this year, depositing on the tables 
the purification-offerinygs, 

will be carried out under mutual consent by the god- 
(ess Se-ori-tsu-Hime, the goddess Huya-aki-tsu-Hime, 
the god Ifuki-do-nushi and the goddess Hayu-sasurn- 
Hime into the river and sen, ond breathed away and made 
to disappear without trace in the Root-country, the Bot- 
tom-country. 

After they have thus made them disappear, it is to 
be expected that, what one calls sin, (teumi) and what one 
calls transgression, (toa) will from to-day no longer exist 
with the officials of this Fu (or ken), the priests, and more- 
over the men and women of all the houses in all places, 
and in this expectation I recite [this Norito] and perform 
the purification.” 

Hereupon the local officials and priests grasp the 
Airi-nusa and execute with it the purification. 

The Kiri-nusa 8% is a wand with hemp-fibree 
hanging from its upper end (on the whole identical 
with the Gohei). After the officials and priests have 
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taken their seats on the place of purification, the Kiri- 

nusa are distributed, und one is placed before each of 

the officials and priests, As for the common people 
taking part in the ceremony, they also manipulate the 

Kiri-nusa in the same way, or simply bow down, if 

they cannot procure any for themselves. 

Then the chief priest mounts up again to the main 
shrine, closes the door and having finished doing this, 
descends from the shrine and returns to his seat. 

Hereuponw the priests retire and go out. 

The purification-cfferings are now cut into small 
pieves, and thrown away into the river or the sea 
The same applies tothe Kiri-nusa. (If neither river 
nor sea is close by, a tub of water is used instead). 


& Tur Axcrexst Cenewony, AcconDING TO THE 
Cenemontat ReevnaTiox oF THE 
Joowax-pexton (859-876). 


“As for the great purification in the sixth and twelfth 
months, the officials, of the Department of the Shinto 
Religion (Jingi-kwan), the Imperial Household Departmet 
(Kunni), the Bureau of Sewing and Embroidery at the 
Imperial Court (Nuhidono) ete. shall present themselves 
in the fourth division of the hour of the horse (Le. between 
1} and 2 o'clock p.m.) outside of the Fn-sei-mon (a gate 
on the east side of the Duiri or Iuner Palace). All the 
officials assemble at the spot chosen for the ceremony of 
purification (Harahe no tokoro). Before this, the officials 
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of the Department of the Shinto Religion, sprend ont the 
purification-offerings south of the way before the Shijku- 
mon (Gate of the Searlet Bird, the Middle South gate of 
the outer enclosure of the Palace)—distributed at six 
places: the horse stands South, with ite head facing the 
North—. The officials arrange the seats at the Shijaku- 
mon and at the enstern and western Josha (ff @, watch 
houses in front of the gates of the Palace). 

All persons from Ministers, down to officials holding 
the fifth rank, have their seate at the enstern side of the 
platform, facing the West and being drawn up in donble 
line according to their rank, from North to South. The first 
spree cast of the southern staircase, is the stair for persons 
of the fourth rank downwards, and the second space is the 
stnircase for the State-Counsellors (Sangi) and officinls of 
higher rank. The female officials ore also on the western 
side of the same platform, separated by a curtain. The 
Fubito of the Geki-kwan (ie. the seribes and under- 
secretaries of the Council of State) and the officinls of the 
Central Department (Naka-tsukasa), Board of Civil Office 
(Shikibn) and Board of War (Hyobu) have their seats at 
the eastern JOsha. facing the Westand being drawn up in 
lines according to their rank from North to South. The 
members of the Board of Police (Danjé) are at the western 
Jdsha, facing the East and being drawn up in lines ac- 
cording to their rank from North to South. The seat for 
the Norito (i.e. for the reader of the ritual of purifica- 
lion) is at the south-western side of the way, and 
before tho seat is spread a cloth as Hizatsuki (small 
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square mat tosquatupon). In the first division of the 
hour of the sheep (i.e. 2-2) o'clock p.m.) the secretaries 


IMPERIAL CASTLE (3 SE Ayia). 
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(Geki) take ench their sents; the |officials of the] other 


offices stand at the enatern end of the eastern Jisha, ete. 
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The Geki and their inferiors rixe from their seats, go down 
to the southern end of the eastern building (sha) and 
post themselves there, The secretaries (Matsurigoto bito) 
and Clerks (Sakwan) of the Boar] of Civil Office and Board 
of War take their place at the head of the civil and military 
officials, and stand in lines, facing the West, and being 
drawn up according to their rank from North to South. 
The Secretaries and Clerks of the bourd of Police go down 
to the southern end of the western building, (sha) and 
post themselves there, facing the Enst, and being drawn 
up according to their rank from North to South. After 
they have thus posted themselves, the officiuls of the 
Department of the Shinto Religion distribute the Auri-nusa 
(cut nusa) Le. white wands with hemp-fibres hanging from 
the upper ends, the symbol of the primitive offerings of 
greater value)—among the sangi and superiors, these are 
distributed by Clerks, among the officials of the fourth 
rank upwards (but lower than the Sangi) by scribes, 
among the ladies and other officials by Kamu-Tomo no- 
wo.*) Thereupon Nakatomi takes lis seat and recites 
the ritual, When he says Iiteshimesxe “hear!”, all the 
officials exclaim wo! After the purification is finished, 
the [ceremony wijh the] Clo-nusat) is performed, Here- 
upon the Airi-nwsa of the persons from the fifth rank up- 
wards are taken back. BaOEHY afterwards all go away. 
ealled Kumite. There were ‘ets uf thems in the Decaitenbilts 

+) A-wand (hushi) with ont paper (shite), The (ho-nusa is taken 


and rubbed over the body, by which process the sins of the performer 
are belicved to be transferred {o it. 
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§ 8 Derams on Vaniovs Practices. Cenmtoxy 
AT ‘THE Sumrvosut Sauce th Toxryo. 


During the middle ages,—il is impossible fix the time 
even only approximatively—, various popular practices 
have sprung upin connection with the purification cere- 
mony aud have partly been preserved to the present day. 
I shall proceed to mention some of the more Important 
ones of them, in the course of # minute account which I 
am going to give, with illustrations, of the ceremony 
perfurmed at the Sumiyoshi-jinja, situated on the small 
island Tsukuda-shima in the mouth of the river Sumidn- 
gawa, ot Tokyo. This Shinto shrine, which is a branch 
shrine of the famous Sumiyoshi-jinja of Osaka, is one of 
the few shrines in the country, where, at least in June 
(the December ceremony is an abridged one), the cere- 
mony is performed exactly in the same way as in the 
mid@e-nges. The informations which I have heen able 
to gather therealiout I owe mostly to the kindness of the 
priest of the temple, Mr. Hiraoka Yoshibumi (RF). 

Towards the 25th or 26th of June (or December) the 
parishioners and other believers who wish to be purified yo 
to the shrine and get from its officiul a so-called bata-shire 
(i), ic. an white paper cut in the shape of a human 
garment. On this the person to be purified, writes the 
year and mouth of bis birth, and his sex ; then be rubs the 
paper over lis whole body, and breathes his breath on it, 
by which procedure his sins are transferred to it, and takes 
it back to the shrine before beginning of the ceremony. It 
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is therefore also called nade-mono (tf 4%) ‘‘stroke-thing.” 
(The artiele in Fugoku-gaho No. 6 reports that in the 
Tokugawa-time the people wrote on the fata-shiro such 
phrases as tandiancen (RAGS) “ peace for my house,” or 
similar ones), All the £afa-shiro brought back are packed 
into two asii-dzutew (1F 1) “ reed-sheath " which are placed 
on a table of biack wood (furoti no (sukuice), ond are called 
harahe tsu-mono “ purification-offering (see above). 

haail ——— 


Lencth aboot 3"; RATA-SHIRO, 
Width about 2". 


ro | +t 





RUROKI-NO-TSCUEUWE 


“ Black-wood-table,” made of Huji | ) branches, 
bound with mttan vine, 
Length 2; width i'2"; height 1’. 
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The Jori-ri in front of the abrine is decorated in the 


following way: On the left and right is placed a large 


pols = he 





ASHT-DAUTSU 
Length about 4’ or more: 
Circumference about 2! 
or more, (2 pieces) 


bamboo, called imi-dale (3 tr) 


a 


“sacred bamboo ;" nm shinie-naea 
is stretched across, and the inner 
space of the Tori-wi is filled out 
with a huge chino wa (3 @ fg) 
“reed-ring,” from the upper part 
of which hang down shide (paper 
cuttings) and /ola-shiro, In June 
the ring is made of reed, in 
winter of rica straw. Its ciroeum- 
ference is about 58 On (=—45 
aru). 


se 





CHI NO WA (Reed-ring) with IMI-DAKE. 
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The place for the purification-ceremony proper (the 
Harahe do) is chosen in front of the shrine, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the border of the river : it covers a space 
of about three ten (18 feet) square. After the place has been 
made ceremonially pure, imi-dake are erected at ita four 
corners, shimenaha are stretched between them, and the 
whole space is covered with ara-bomo " fresh rush mate.” 
An cight-legged table (yotsu-asii no tautuwe)is put there, and 
thereon the Hunorogi (into which the gods are called down 
by prayer) is placed. Round about the purification place 









YOTSU-ASHI NO 
TSUEU WE. 
Height 5" 
Length 26"; 
Width 176". 


a fy = 


HIMOnOGL 

ares the Mimorogi 
consists of a Sokolki or Teak (cake) 
branch, with eight-fold white paper 
shide, and hemp fibres hanging down in 


the middle. Round about is a kind of 
fence, 
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so-called i-qushi (GE) ‘sacred stakes" are planted im the 
ground, and on the sile where the river flows two ** flags 
of the gods” (@%& shin-&/) are erected. 


T-GUSHL 
8 pieces (2 on ench aide). 


(A green bamboo, of about 4! length. The 
paper inseeted above is «ix-fold, the material 
being Adsho paper (a kind of five paper, so 
called from ite having been used in writing 
the Ajsho, a letter of instroction issued 
throngh the secretary of the Kamakura 
Shogunate by order of the latter. Brinkley's 
Dict.): Hemp ships bound in a pecnliar 
wuy are hanging down from the top of the 
stake on the left and right hand side. 





STAFF OF PRIESTS TAKING PART 
IN THE CEREMONY: 

1) One Thahi-nushi (B) master of rites. The chief 
priest of the shrine functionutes as such, He opens and 
closes the door of the main shrine (shinden) at the begin- 
ning and end of the service, aud recites the prayer. On 
the purification place he performs the kami-oreshi, (calling 
down the purification gods into the Himorogi), and 


: i 
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bami-age (sending back the gods), and recites the prayer. 

2) One Kotoshiribito (#2) connoisseur, director of the 
ceremony. 

8) One Norifo-shi (@RM). He announces 
assembled people, on the place of purificatio 
intention of the performance of the Ob harahe, and 
afterwards recites the Oho-harahe no ne . > 
4) One Mike no Osa (WME) chief of the divine fc 


a= Eee 
Ul 
i | 
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i 
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Fight-legged sacrificial tabla (yateu-aehi no shinsen-an), Length 8’; 
width 1° 5”; height 9’ 5”. 







Earthen vessel with anlt 
dissolved in warm water, 


Sakaki branch. 
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He places the food-offerings to the gods on the sacrificial 
tables in the main shrine, and afterwards takes them again 
away (after the essence of the food has been consumed by 
the gods). 


A kind of helmet, made 
of paper, and called ebdahi~ 
kami, io, paper in the 
form ofan ehishi exp. 


Shide (ont paper), in 
eight layers. 


Hemp (aed). 


Two stukes (Eushi), one 
of plum-tree wood, the 
other of bamboo, on which 
the paper and hemp are 
fastened. 


= —_ 


Uctangnlar stand (dai) 
tor the Uho-nusa. 





OHO-NUSA, 7p (lit. hig hemp). abont 4’ high from the top to the 
bottom. 
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5) One Shiho-yu-gygi (GiRiTH). He purifies the 
Himorogi with salt-water. The salt-water is in a white 
earthen vessel, this on a Sambé (wooden stand used in 
offering sacrifices to the kami) which the priest holds with 
the left hand, whilst he sprinkles the water with » small 
Sitaki branch held in the right hand. 

6) One Gho-nusa-gydji (ATH) He purifies the 
assembled people with the Oho-nusa (holding it with both 
hands and brandishing it over the assembly, first in the 
direction of his left, then his right, then again his left 
shoulder ; the so-called sa-yu-ea ‘‘left-right-left”). 

7) Two Shidori #&, companions and assistants of the 
Shahi-nuaht. 

8) Te-na ga (F4z) “long-armed,” assistants in the offering 
of the food to the gods. ‘The various articles of food for 
the gods, placed on a number of Sambé, are kept ready in 
the Shinsen-ya “divine food-hall"” outside the shrine. In 
offering, one Sambd after the other is brought from the 
Shinenya and placed on the sacrificial tables, This is 
done in the following way: The ‘sacrificer proper, the 
Mile no Osa, posts himself directly before the sacrificial 
tables, and from him to the Shingenya, at a distance of one 


co Mike no Osa 


eu. ‘Tenaga 


7A ene 
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Ken from each other, stand a number of Te-naya, but not 
in straight line : 

The Sambo are passed from one Tenaga to the other 
(who have covered their mouth with a white paper 
fillet, fukumen, in order not to pollute the food by their 
breath) with arms out-stretched at the height of their 
eyes ; the receiver claps his hands once before taking the 
Sambo, in token of bis readiness, for it would be o high 
offence to the gods to let anything drop. Finally the 
Mike no Osa receives the Sambo and places it on the table. 
Tn the same way, the offerings are taken away again ; what 
has been brought last, ia taken away first, and so on. 
There are fixed regulations for the number of Sambo and 
the kinds of food to be offered on each occasion. The 
tirat Sumbé is placed in the middle, the following ones are 
alternatively placed to the right ond left of it. (seen 
by the public). 

9) One Kamu-kolo-shi (@FM@) player on the divine 
Koto. He plays the so-enlled Suga-yaki (melody on the 
Yamato-koto, without accompaniment of ringing) on the 
Yamato koto (sinico-jap. Wigon), a six-stringed harp, 
during the opening and closing of the door of the Main 
Shrine and during the fawi-roshi and fumi-age. 





Length 4°2". 
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10) Two Yooohi-shi (S8098) decorators. They bring 
and take the tables and other things used in the ceremony. 

11) Aeyin (ff A) musicians; their number is not 
fixed. 

Tt may be observed that, though the above list of 
officiating priests is fixed by the regulations, in reality 
several functions are mostly performed by one man, because 
it is rarely the case that so many priests are at disposition, 

The whole service may be divided into two phases: 

A) the preliminary service in the Sinden; 

B) the purification service proper on the Harahe-do, 

A) Is tHe SHINDEN : 

When, st about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, all pre- 
parations have been finished, the divine officials take their 
seats before the Shinden ata sign of the drum (dai-it-Lo 
first dram). 

First, the Shahi nushi mounts up to the Shinden, 
accompanied by the Shidori who roll up the miu (a blind 
made of fine bamboo strips, hung before the door of the 
Shindon). 

Then the Jhahi-nushi stops forward and opens the 
door with n key. Whilst he does so, the two Shidori, 
squatting behind him, bow down and make the keihitsu, 

tyke utter three times a long-sustained ery |}, by which 
they warn the peple to be respectful, At the saine time, 
playing on the koto. 

| Then the Jhahi-nushi bows twice and cai iis hands 


Der cs 


withoet causing a sound (4 = Shinohi-e), 
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Then the SAahi-nushi and Shideri go back to their 
seats. 

Then the divine food (shina) is offered to the gods 
in the way described under No. 5 (Tenaga). First the 
tables are placed before the sanctuarium, and then the 
Sambo with the food are brought one after the Daler: In 
this instance nine Sambo are offered, 
following articles. 





“= 
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Bmall dol & = 
With onk-loaf~ 
ae rs 





with 
Chopsticks 








Kovarake or 
Doki (red) 





(white) (white) 


Heishi 
Stand forthe covered with white pa 
Sake-onp that is honnd ea it 
with a hemp.thread 
(nto! as Wine vessel 
on the Harnhe-do)}, 





The chopsticks are make of willow-tree and placed on 
a muni-foworaly, ie. an unglazed earthen vessel with 
handles in the shape of an ear, 

The rice is put on a small doki (—Lawarake unglaze d 
earthen vessel), an oak-leaf being first spread on the doki, 

The sake is kept in 2 bottles (mika) . 

The tara-na “ sharp-tasting greens ” (stith a5 wash 
horse-radish, shéga ginger, negi onion, ete.) and ama-na 
“sweet greens” (such as seri Oanathe stolonifera, naswbi 
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egge-plant, yama-ime mountain-putato, ninjin carrot, ete.) 
are placed on a doki with an oak-leaf under them, The 
same is the case with the sea-fish, sea-weed, peaches, /iica 
ete. 
The (erinobe-mochi “ egg-shaped mochi (Le. cakes made 
of pounded glutinous rice) are placed on paper. 
The sali is put on a doli, and the water in a suiki 
(water-vessel), | 
During the offering. music. 
Then the Jhai-nushé recites a prayer (norifo), He in- 
¢ vokes the three gods of Suminewye (Soko-dzutau no Wo, 
Naka-dzutsa no Wo and Uha-dzutsu no Wo) produced 
when Izanngi washed himself to clean away the pollution 
eontracted in Hades, and the two deities Oki-naga- 
turashihime no Mikoto and Adzuma-mi-oya no Mikoto, 
aud asks them to consult with the great gods of the 
purification-place, in order to remove to Hades all 
evils, sins and pollutions from the people of Tsukuda-no- 
Shima, the merchants who come to the shrine, and the fami- 
lies and relations of the officiating priests, and to bestow 
upon them peace, protection and bli.s, 
Then twice double bows (i.e. bowing 4 times: ryddan 
© 5 thai). 
Then the Thahi-nushi and all others return to their 
sents. 
Then, on the second signal of the drum, all leave the 
temple hall, the Thabi-nushi with an <Ava-no-ia (hemp 
leaves)in his hand. They go one after the other through 





and round the Chi-no-~ea, singing a song, under the 


a 
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leadership of the fofo-shiri-hilo, and proceed to the purifica- 






wegipber + 


(wrapped in white paper which 
ia bound with a hemp string). 


tion-place. The going- 
round the Chi-no"wa (chi- 
no-wa Wo meguru) is done 
in the following way: one 
steps into the ring, turns to 
the left and goes three 
times round the left pillar 
in the #a-yi-sa fashion (i e. 
once to the left then 
to the right and then 
again to the left); then 
three times 
round the right pillar in 


he turns 


the same fashion, and goes 
on to the Harahe-do. The 


two songs sung when mak- 


ing the round of the Chi-no-wa, are: 
Minadzuki no 
Nagoshi no harahe 
Soru hito ha 
Chitose no inochi 
Nobu to ifu nari. 
‘The people who perform the Nagoshi no harahe 
(see above § 1) of the watery moon, are said to prolong their 


lives to thousand years.” 


Omofu koto 
Aina taukine tote 


Asa no ha wo 
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Kiri ni kirite zo 
Harabe tsuru kana. 

What [we] think, shall all be annihilated. With this 
intention, cutting hemp-leaves with cuts, [we] have per- 
formed purification.” 

B. Ox tae Hanane-po. 

The Hoarake-tsu-mono are brought, laid, as stated 
nbove, on atable of black wood which is placed on a 
convenient spot.of the purification-place, 

First salt-water (shiio no yu) ia aprinkled. 

Then the Ihahi-nushi and Shidori proceed before the 
Himorogi and squat down. 

Then the Ibahi-nushi recitea the words by which 
the gods of purification are called down (bami-cros/t) 
into the Himorogi. Meanwhile the Suga-gake is 
played by the koto-player, and the shidori make the 
bevhitsu, 

Then the Ihahi-nushi bows twice and makes the 
shinobi-fe (soundless clapping of the hands). 

Then the Ihahi-nushi and Shidori return to their 
sents. 

Then the Qho-nuse is brought out (from the shrine.) 

Then the Norifo sii announces to the people his in- 
tention of performing the Marahe. The people utter their 
consent (lit. say ‘‘ yes," which means that they are ready). 
The Norifo-shi says: Kore no yu-niha ni ugonohareru hito 
mina ga ayamachi-okashikemu kusaguaa no tsumi-goto 
wo harahe-do no oho-kamitachi umi-kaha ni mochi-idete 
Ne no kuni Soko no kuni ni ibuki-hanachi sasurahi 
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ushinahitemu. Kako ushinaihiteba kefu yori bajimete 
tsumi to ifu tsumi wa nraji to harabi-tamahi kiyome 
tamafu koto no yoshi wo moro-moro kikoshimese to noru. 
Le. ** The great gods of the purification-place will tuke 
out into the river and sea all sorts of offences, that may 
have been committed either inadvertently or deliberately, 
by the people assembled in this pure court-yard, ond 
blow them away and completely bauish them and get rid 
of them into Hades. Hear you all the circumstance 
(yoshi) of the purification [which is performed with the 
intention} that from to-day there will be no longer 
any offence which is called offence, after they have thus 
got rid of them.” 

Then offering of divine food. Meanwhile music, {This 
time only seen Sambo are offered, viz. 

6 4 Zt it a 5 








Than the Thahi-nushi recites the prayer (norifo) and at 
the same time all proceed forward before the Himorogi 
and squatdown. The prayer is directed to the four gods 
of the purification-place, and asks them to bless the people 
by their lofty spirit, totake away their offences without leav- 
ing any trace, and to enjoy the food and wine presented. 

Then ryélan saihai (bowing 4 times). All do the 
same, 

Then the Norifo-shi recites the Oho-harahe no kotoba 
(our present ritual). 
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Then the Norito-shi bows twice, with siinoli-te, 

Then the manipulation with the Oho-nuaa. 

Then the divine food is again removed (in the reverse 
order to that in which it has been brought from the 
Shinsen-ya). Meanwhile music. 

Then the Thabi-nushiand Shidori proceed before the 
Himorogi and squat down. 

Then the double bow and shinobite of the Ibahi-nushi. 

Then the [bahi-nushi recites the words of the Aanmu- 
age (sending back the gods). Suga-yoti and brihiten, aa in 
the £amt-orosii. 

Then the Ibabi-nushi and Shidori return to their 
sents, 

Then the Aimorogi is removed. 

Then wehiro-de (GB # land clapping to mark the act of 
retiring). 

Then the Moerahe-+su-mono ore packed into a boat 
which is rowed out into the sea in order to throw them away 
there. In the mean-time, after the ushiro-de, the [huhi- 
nushi and those priests whu have not gone into the boat, 
return, to the shrine and again take their seats there. 

Now the IThahi-nushi ascends to the Main shrine: 
double bows and ahincbi-te. 

Theu the divine food offered in the Main shrine is 
removed, Meanwhile music. 

Then double bows and shingle of the Ihai-nushi, 

Then the lhahi-nushi goes and shuts up the door of 
the Main shrine. Meanwhile Suga-gaii, and feihilsu by 
the Shidori. ; 
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Then the curtain (misu) is let down again. 

Then wsiro-dde, 

Then the fhahi-nawahi and shi-dori go back to their seats. 
Finis, 


6. Tae Parsesr Cenewosy tx tae Ivrmman Panace. 


The Kwanpo (Official Gaztte) publishes twice n year, 
towards the end of June and December, regulations with 
regard to two special ceremonies which take place in the 
Imperial Palnce for the sake of the purification of the 
Emperor and the officials of the various ministerial 
departments, 

A) The yo ori “ breaking [bamboo-] joints” ceremony 
forthe Emperor. At 12 o'clock (noon) the decoration of 
the so-called 6-6 wo ma “Phoenix Hall", a room of the 
palace in which the ceremony takes place, is undertaken. 
At 1 p.m. the officials of the Kunnislié enter, and the 
Shoten-ehd (Grand Master of the Ceremonies) goes and asks 
theE mperor to be present, He and all his subordinates 
wait for His Majesty under the eaves (/isashi ni; at present 
they waitin the corridor). After the Emperor has made his 
Appearance, the Shétenché steps forward and inquires 
after His Majesty's health. Then a Chamberlain (jija) 
hands to the Emperor an arayo cloth"). The Emperor takes 
it, gives it back to the Chamberlain, and this one hands 
it over to the Shotenchd. Next, a Shoten (Master of the 
Ceremonies) takes bamboo canes, called ara-yo no tale? ), 
and hands them toa Chamberlain. The Chamberlain takes 
with this bauboo five times the measure of the body of the 
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Emperor*), and, this done, le gives the bamboo back to 
the Shoten. Hereupon a Shoten takes an ara-yo no tubo 
“rough-joint jar” and hands it toa Chamberlain. The 
Chamberlain hands it to the Emperor, and after his 
Majesty has done with it, the Jar is given back to the 
Chamberlain and then to the Shoten. The whole 
ceremony is then gone through a second time, only nigo-yo 
cloth, bambeo, und jar being used instead of the 
ara-yo objecta. Then the Emperor retires, After he 
has gone, the Shéten betakes himself to the Obo-kawa 
(great river, in order to throw away all the objects used ; 
the Sumida-gawa is here understood), and a Shoten-bo 
Vice Master of Ceremonics) goes with the mi-nusa (7M) to 
the purification-place (harale-do). Thereupon all retire. 


NOTES. 

1) Ara “ rongh,” in contradistinetion to nigo ‘' soft,” 
used in the same way os in the Shinto expressions ara- 
mifama “rough or enragel august spirit” (of a god or 
deceased person) and niyi-mifama “soft or propitious 
spirit ;" yo ‘bamboo joint.” The ara yo cloth is made of 
nuno, which probably is here equivalent to asa “hemp” (I 
was not able to make it out positively), whilst the nige-yo 
cloth, mentioned farther down, is made of silk. Wherein 
the material distinction between ara-yo no fake and ara-yo 
no tevbo on the one side, and nigo-yo no fale and nigo-yo ne 
subo on the other side, lies, I nm not prepared to say. 

2) The number of the bamboo canes is mine. 

*) In taking the mensure of His Majeaty’s body, one 
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cane after the other is used, each cane being used only 
once. Firat of all the entire length of the body is 
measured, and the exceeding piece of the cane is broken 
off, wherefrom the name of the whole ceremony: yo-ori 
“the breaking off of the [superfluous] joints [of the 
bamboo].” Then the measure is taken, in the same 
manner, from both shoulders to the feet, then from the 
middle of the breast to the finger-tips of both hands, then 
from both loins (foshi) down to the feet, then from both 
knees down to the feet The whole action is of course a 
symbolic one. 

*) He breathes his breath into it, 

B) The Oho-harahe for the officials, in the court-yard 
of the place. 

At 1j p. m. arrangements are made in the yard ((eijd) 
for the preparation of » harahe-do, and the Aarahe-lsu-mono 
are deposited there. At 2p. m. the Shotenchd and others 
take their seats, together with one official of Chokunin 
rank, one of Sénin rank, and one of Hannin rank, of each 
ministerial department respectively. The two Shiten-ho 
put rice into the mi-nusa which is laid on a table standing 
inthe yard. Then the Shiten-chd calla a Shoten and 
commands him to perform the purification. The Shiten 
proceeds to the front of the table and reads the Oho- 
harahe no Aoloba. Then a Shéten steps forward, takes the 
Oho-vusa from the table, steps back, turns his face to all 
the people sitting in the yurd and purifies them standing 
(He purifies them by flourishing the Qho-nusa over them, 
as described above). Having done, he delivers the Qho- 
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nusa toa Shoten-ho. During this procedure the sitting 
persons stand up. ‘Then the Shoten, turning in the 
direction of the great river, calls out: “ Harahe-sare!” 
(purify away!). Then the Shoten-ho takes the Aarale-tsu- 
mone and goes with them to the great river (to throw 
them away into the water). Thereupon all retire. 


§ 10. Leerxpany Ontarx or THE Pormicatiox Cerewosy, 


axp CHARACTER or THE HAmAHE-TsU-MONO. 


The origin of the ceremony of purification is ascribed 
by Japanese scholars, to two mythical occurrences related 
in chapters 10 and 17 of the Kojiki, and the corresponding 
passages of the Nihongi It is hardly necessary to 
remind the critical student that, in point of fact, the two 
mythical occurrences are not the origin of the ceremony, 
but on the contrary the framing of the myths, presupposes 
the existence of the ceremony. The truth is that the two 
myths, represent only the most ancient Japanese tradition 
with regard to this peculiar religious custom, and as such 
they are of the highest value. 

The first occurrence is the ablufion of the god /zanagi 
after his visit to the lower regions, the land of Yomi 
(Yomo) or Hades, whence lie liad tried to fetch back his 
deceased wife Izanami (parallel to the Greek legend of 
Orpheus and Eurydice!), After his return from the un- 
successful task which had severely tried his nerves, he was 
seized with regret, and said (Nihongi version): “ Having 
gone to—Nay! a hideous and filthy place, it is meet that I 
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should cleanse my body from its pollutions.” He accord- 
ingly went to the plain of Ahagi [east) of Tachibana 
[near] the river Woto in [the province of] Himuka in 
Tsukushi, and purified himself. When at length he was 
about to wash away the impurities of his body, he lifted 
up his voice and said: ‘‘The upper stream is too rapid 
and the lower stream is too sluggish, I will wash in the 
middle stream.” By his plunging down and washing, a 
number of Deities were produced, some of whom play a 
leading part, later on, in the religious ceremony of 
purification and are mentioned in our ritual. 

Izanagi’s ablution is the prototype of the ceremonial 
lustration required after contact with death, birth and 
other things impure. Lustrations are a widesprend 
practice, as may be seen from Tylor's Primitive Culture, vol. 
I, pag. 450 seqg. For comparison's sake I will quote two 
especially striking passages from this work:') Ceremonial 
lustration to expinte a guilt was used in ancient Peru ; 
after having confessed his sins, the Inca took a bath in a 
neighbouring river and spoke the following formula: ‘'O 
river, receive the sink which I have confessed to-day 
before the Sun, carry them down into the sen and make 
that they never appear again.” 

The means most frequently used for removing im- 
purities of the body or soul was the water, the divine 
waters to which the Hindoo prays: “Take away, ye 





1) Possessing only the German edition of Tylor's hook, Tam not 
abte to reproduce the anthor's exact worda, 
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waters, everything that is bad in me, what I have done by 
violence, or in swearing or with untruth.”’) 

The second mythical occurrence nlluded to ia the 
punishment of the god Susa-no-Wo, After the Gods had 
succeeded in enticing the Swn-goddess out of the 
Heavenly Rock-cave into which she had retired, enraged 
on account of the misconduct of her brother Susanowo, 
the chief text of the Nihongi®) reports: After this all the 
Gods put the blame on Susanowo no Mikoto, and imposed 
on him a fine of one thousand tables [of offerings], and so 
at length chastised him. They also had his hair plucked 
out, and made him therewith expiate his guilt. Itis also 
reported that they made him expinte it by plucking out 
the nails of his hands and feet. In the second variant it 
saya: After this Susanowo no Mikoto was convicted, and 
fined in the articles required for the ceremony of purifica- 
tion (harale). [They took] the ends of his hands as 
good things to be thrown away (yoshé-Lirahi-mono), 
and the ends of his feet as bad things to be thrown 
away (ashi-tirahi-mono) ; again, of his spittle they made 
white soft offerings, and of his nose-mucus they made 
green soft offerings, with which the purification was accom- 
plished. Finally they banished him according to the law of 
Divine Banishment. The parallel passage in the third 


1) This is verse 22 of hymn 23, first Mandala of tho Rig-veda. 
In the original: Idam ipah provahata yot kim ca doritam mayi, Yod 
vi bam abhidudroha yad vi cepa utioritam. 

*) I prefer to quote the Nihongi, becanse, at lenst im thi 
instance, it furnishes richer materin| than the Kojiki- 
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voriant shows that by the “ends of the hands and feet” 
ere meant the nails of his hands and feet. 

The soahi-tirahi-mono (yoshi good Lirafu to abhor and 
throw away) are according to Suzuki Shigetane’s Nihongi- 
den, the signs and symbols of the purification, as it is 
performed before every divine service (comp. § 2 under C) 
and we might style them ritual or sacred offerings. The 
ashi-lirahi-mono (ashi bad) are penitential offerings provid- 
ed by the offender in expiation of his offence. For in every 
process of purification two sides must be distinguished + n 
good side which aims at procuring luck, and a bad side 
Which aims at doing away with calamity. Motowori is of 
the same opinion: under yoshi-Lirahi-mono he understands 
the sacred utensils used for the rite (the nea), and under 
ashi-Lirahi-mono the objects which the offender lias pos- 
sessed nnd used, and which, therefore, must be thrown 
away asimpure. He soys that in the case of Susanowo the 
offence was so grave, that the usual purification-offerings 
were not sufficient; the onils of his hands and feet had 
therefore to be added. 

The Rui-ji-san-dai-kyaku enumerates four categories 
of harale-isu-mono, viz. : 

a) AA *#45 Dai no harahe-tsu-mono (preat) 28 sorts, 


b) ci, La Kami fil Fi (upper) 26 if 
e) ® ny Nakn ,, 4 (middle) 22 ,, 
@) Fy a 2 Shimo,, = (lower) 22 ,, 


What kind of objects these were in the most ancient 
time, is shown by the two passages quoted in § 3 from the 
Nihongi: As Harabe-tsu-mono are to be forwarded by the 
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Kuni no Miyatsuko of each province: one horse ond one 
piece of cloth; moreover by each district-zovernor: one 
aword, one deerskin, one mattock, one smaller sword, one 
sickle, one set of arrows, and one sheaf of rice in the ear ; 
moreover by ench house: one bundle of hemp. And: 
Each Kuni no Miyatsuko supplied as purification-offering 
one slave, and thos the purification was done. These 
things may fairly be considered as representing the entire 
property of the primitive houseliold, As for the Harahe 
ofa single person, evidently his whole movable property 
was thrown away in grave cases ;!) but with the purifica- 
tion of the whole people such a sweeping procedure was, 
of course, impossible: certain things were chosen as its 
symbols. In the course of time the spirit of economy 
asserted itself more and more with regard tothe Harahe- 
tsu-mono, until they were reduced to the comparatively 
insignificant amount mentioned in § 6. 

From what I have said above, the reader will already 
have understood that the lustration of Izanagi and the 
punishment of Susanowo are not two different kinds of 
Harahe, but only two integral elements of one and the 
same process, Offence and pollution are inseparable 
ideas with the ancient Japanese :*) they are in fact 


1) In Connection with this point the fact should be noticed that 
in his flight from Hades Izanagi throws away all his personal 
wearing: lis black head-dresa, many-toothed comb, staff, girdle, 
upper garment, trowsers and shoes (Nibongi, Aston pag. 25 and 25). 

?) And not with them alone! Comp. E. g. Warm, Geshichte der 
indischen Religion, pag. 96; The offences against the law throngh 
which n man ia liable to bring down upon himself punishment in o 
futnre life, are preeminently regarded as polulions, The danger 
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identical. He who hos committed a crime must be 
purified, as well a5 he who has come into contact with 
something impure; the purification extends to persons 
and things. The person is purified by lustration, the 
impure thing is thrown away, or, where that is not 
possible or advisable (ase. g. when a temple compound 
has been polluted), itis made pure again by prayer and 
ceremony. The intimate connection between lustration 
and expiatory fine, is especially well shown by an incident 
reported by the Nihongi in the Annals of Emperor Richiu 
a8 having occurred on the llth day, 10th month 404 A. D. 
(Aston, 1308). An Imperial concubine had died, and 
some one told the Emperor that her death was to be 
attributed to the impious action of a certain Kuruma- 
mochi no Kimi (i. e. Kimi or master of the Cart-keepers) 
who kad gone to the land of Tsukushi, where he held o 
a review of all the Curt-keepers Be, and had taken along 
with them the men allotted to the service of the Deities 
(Kamube no tami). The Emperor straightway summoned 
to him the Kimi of the Cart-keepers and questioned him, 
The facts having been ascertained, the Emperor enumer- 
ated his offences, saying :—‘‘ Thou, although only Kimi 
of the Cart-keepers, hast arbitrarily appropriated the 
always in this conception of sin, is, with regard to the Hindoos, 
expressed by Worm in the following words (same page): The effect 
of this propensity for external ceremonies has been that the Hindoo, 
in spite of hia deeper conception of evil in the Indinn doctrine of the 
Weltibel, has entirely lost the proper moral iden of sin ond guilt, so 
that to«lay by sin ho understands nothing else but anch external 


pollotions, and is nearly incapable of comprehending sin as having 
ite sent in the boman heart. 
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subjects of the Mikado. This is one offence. Thou didst 
wrongfully take them, comprising them in the Cart- 
keepers’ Be after they had been allotted to the service of 
the Gods of Heaven and Earth. Thisis a second offence.” 
So he imposed on him dhe bad expiatory jine (ashi-harahe) and 
the good expiatory fine (yoshi-harahe), and sent him away to 
Cape Nagasu,') there to purify and nash (harale-misogasli- 
mu). After he had done so, the Emperor commanded 
him, saying :—‘‘ Henceforward thou mayest not have 
charge of the Cart-keepers’ Be of Tsukushi.” So he 
confiscated them all, and allotted them anew, giving them 
to the three Deities.” 

Another noteworthy case is told in the Annals of 
Emperor Yuriaku, 13th year (469A-D.), ord month :” 
Hatane no Mikoto, great-great-grandson of Sabo-hiko 
[who was again a grandson of Emperor Kogen), secretly 
seduced (okaseri, the same term which occurs so often in 
our ritual) the courtlady Yamanobe no Ko-shima-Ko. 
When this came to the Emperor's ears, he gave Hatane 
no Mikoto in charge to Mononobe no Me no Oho-muraj,, 
and made him call him to account forit Hatane no 
Mikoto purged his offence (agazanm (eum wo harafu) by the 
payment of eight horses and eight swords.” 


§ 11. Tae Rrrvat oy Portricatios 
Viewen From THE STANDPOINT OF JURISPRUDENCE 


Dr Weipert puts, on page 371, the question whether 
the offences enumerated in the ritual, constitute the 





t) 1.1 the province of Settan. Nagasa (Aston) isa niisprint. 
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categories of the criminal law of the primitive Jupanese, 
(die strafrechtlichen Kategorieen der japanisehen Vor- 
zeit), and whether their treatment in the process of 
purification can be called o pennl resentment (strafrech- 
tliche Ahndung)? He answers the question in the 
affirmalive, without overlooking the fact that the treat- 
ment by purification was not the only method of reaction 
against crimes. There are in the Kojiki, and Nihongi, 
numervus instances of arbitrary punishment, inflicted by 
rulers, chiefinins etc, or of private revenge (Dr Weipert 
quotes some of them from the Kojiki), but nothing shows 
the existence of fixed punitive laws or conventions. The 
quiet national development of the Japanese criminal law, 
has been obstructed by the introduction of the Chinese 
criminal code of the Thang Dynasty, called Tailo-Ritsu 
(because promulgated in the first year of the period 
Taiho, i.e. 701 A.D.), and though, of course, nobody can 
gay in what direction Japanese law would have developed 
if left alone, it is evident thot arbitrary punishment and 
private revenge would have been checked considerably in 
the course of time. May I be permitted to conclude this 
chapter by quoting largely from Dr Weipert’s own words 
(on page 372 seq. of his essay), aa it would be impossible 
to render a more lucid and concise account of this matter? 
Dr Weipert says : 

If we confine ourselves to the prehistoric times of 
Japan, we find in them no other traces of conceptions of 
a binding Inw, than those handed down to us in the 
rituals dedicated to the gods. It was indeed the power 
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of the ruler which held the community together, but the 
iden of the society being subject to lawful restraint was 
to be found only in the religious sentiments of the people. 
To the extent of these sentiments alone, can it be said that 
a lawfully regulated community and a consciousness of 
such existed in those days. Now, since we take Criminal 
Law to be the publicly regulated reaction of a community? 
against all acts of its members which are detrimental to 
the common interest, we can scarcely hesitate to describe 
the Oharai (Oho-harahe) as the first source of Japanese 
Criminal Lew.” 

This statement by no means implies that the acts of 
purification imposed by the rite, are to be considered as 
punishments in the present acceptance of the word. On 
the contrary Motowori is perfectly right in emphatically 
objecting to an interpretation, which would imply that the 
tearing off of Susanow’s nails was a sort of corporal 
punishment, or which would make acts of restitution out 
of the offerings imposed. In either case the principal 
and original idea, was to symbolise purification, whilst the 
evils which resulted therefrom to the individual concerned 
were merely an effect. The same hos to be said with 
regard to the banishment, which is finally pronounced 
against Susanowo. This measure was merely aimed, at 
the expulsion of the polluted from the community of the 
pure, it was a mere consequence of the purification, and 
not intended as a punishment in itself. 

It will therefore be safe to state thatin the case of an 
individual Harahe, a punishment was indeed inflicted on 
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the wrongdoer; but it was inflicted for the sake of the 
whole procedure of purification, not for the sake of the 
punishment of banishment as such. This procedure bore 
an entirely religious character, and had no other aim than 
to settle the account with the gods. We may therefore 
eonclude that the Criminal Law of ancient Japon belonged 
to the category of the so-called, sacred Criminal Laws 
(°* Sacrales Strafrecht "). 

Respecting the prosecution of crime, one may perhaps 
be permitted to emphasize the fact, that frequently repen- 
ted purifications of the whole people were considered 
necessary ; which enables us to arrive at the conclusion 
that the application of an individual Harahe was rarely 
resorted to, and perhaps only in cases of an exceptional 
character, so that private revenge had ample opportunity 
to assert itself. 


RITUAL. 
(TRANSLATIOS, | 
[1.] He says’): 

“Hear all of you, assembled princes of the blood, 
princes;? high dignitaries and men of the hundred 
offices.” 

(IL] He says : 

‘* Hear all of you, that in the Great Purification of the 
[present] last day of the sixth month of the current year, 
[the sovran]") deigns to purify, and deigns to cleanse the 
various offences which; may have been committed either 
inadvertently, or deliberately,*) especially by the | persons | 
serving at the Imperial court, [viz.] the scarf-wearing 
attendants, the sash-wearing attendants [of the kitchen ),") 
the attendants who carry quivers on the back,*) the 
attendants who gird on swords,*) the eighty attendants 
of the attendants,*) and moreover’) by the people serving 
in all offices! *).” 

[IlI.] He says: Hear all of you: 

The sovran's dear progenitor and progenitrix,'') who 
divinely remain in the Plain of High Heaven; deigned to 
assemble by their command!?) in a divine assembly, the 
sight hundred myriads of gods, and deigned to consult in 
divine consultation!"), and respectfully'*) gave the man- 
date with the words :” Our sovran Grandchild’s'*) august- 
ness shall tranquilly rule the Luxuriant Reed-plain Region 
of Fresh-young Spikes'*) as a peaceful country.” 

(The divine progenitor and progenitrix] deigned to 
arraign with divine arraignment the savage Deilies™*) in 
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the country thus given in charge; and deigned to expel 
them with divine expulsion; and silenced the rocks, and 
trunks of trees, and isolated lenves'*®) of the herbs that 
[formerly] had spoken ; and letting him go from the 
Heavenly Rock-Seat,'") and dividing a road through the 
eightfold heavenly clouds with a mighty rond-lividing, 2°) 
they respectfully sent) him down from Heaven, and 
respectfully gave [the land] in charge to him. 

As the centre of the countries of the four quarters 
thus given in charge, was respectfully destined the country 
(Great Yamato, where the sun is seen on high?'), as a 
peaceful country; ..............and making stout the 
House*?-pillars on the nethermost rock-bottom, and 
making high the cross beams?*) to the Plain of High 
Heaven, [the builders] respectfully constructed the fresh 
Abode**) of the sovran Grandchild’s augustness, in order 
that He might hide |thercin] as a shade from the heavens 
and asa shade from the sun,**) and tranquilly rule the 
country ns a peaceful country. 

As for the various sorts of offences which may, have 
been committed either inadvertently, or deliberately by 
the heaven's increasing population,?") that shall come into 
being in the country, a number of. offences are expressly 
distinguished**) ns heavenly offences;?*) [ viz. ] breaking 
down the divisions of the rice-fields,**) filling up the 
irrigating channels,?"jopening the floodgate of sluices,? 1) 
. sowing seed over again, **) setting up pointed rods**) [in 
the rice-fields|, finvine olive ond flaying backwards, ™4) 
evacuating excrements /nat improper places!.7")/These sre 
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distinguished] os heavenly offences.**) As for earthly 
offences,**)there will be forthcoming a number of offences 
[viz.] cutting the living skin,*7)cutting the dead skin,**) 
albinoes,** being affected with excrescences,*® the offence 
of {a son’s| cohabitation with his own mother,‘' the 
offence of [a father’s] cohabitation with his own child, **) 
the offence of [the father’s] cohabitation with his step- 
daughter,** the offence of [a man’s} cohabitation with his 
mother-in-law,44 tbe offence of colabitation with ani- 
mals,** calamity through crawling worms,**® calamity 
through the gods on high,** calamity through birds on 
high,4*) killing the animals {of other people|,*®) the 
offence of using incantations, *") 

Tf such [offences] are fortheoming, the Great Naka- 
tomi®!) in accordance with the ceremonies in the Heavenly 
Palace,®*) cutting the bases, and cutting off the ends of 
the heavenly young little trees,®*) shall [make them] into 
thousand tablea®*) and deposit [upon them] in abundance 
[the purification-offerings|; shall mow and cut off the 
bases, and mow and cut the ends of heavenly fine strips of 
rush,**) and split them thinner and thinner with the 
needle®*}: and shall recite the powerful ritual-words of 
the heavenly ritual.5*) 

If he thus recites [the heavenly ritual], the heavenly 
gods,**) pushing open the heavenly Rock-door,*") and 
dividing a road through the eight-fold heavenly clouds, 
with a mighty road-dividing, will hear [the ritual- 
words]; [and] the earthly gods**) ascending to the 
tops of the high mountains, and to the tops of the 
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low mountains,*°) ond tearing asunder the smoke! of the 
high mountains, and the smoke of the low mountains, will 
hear [the ritual-words}. **) 

Tf they thus hear [the ritual words], it is to be expec- 
ted that®*) any offence which is called Offence*4) will 
disappear, especially in the court of the sovran Grand- 
child's augustness,**) and [also|) in the countries of the 
four quarters of the region under heaven ;.............. 
and itis to be expected that no offences will remain, like 
ng the wind of [the wind-deity] Shinate**) blows asunder 
the cight-fold heavenly clouds ;............ as the morn- 
ing-wind and the evening-wind blow away the dense 
morning-mist"**) and the dense evening-mist;.......... 
as one unties at the prow and unties at the stern the larga 
ships lying in the large harbour®*) and pushes them out 
into the Great Sea-plain®*);..... Li Ee ~. as 

one clears nway the shrubs of the dense bushes yonder?") 
with the sharp sickle of a tempered sickle™ "). 

The offences**) whieh [the sovran]™*) in this expecta- 
tion deigns to purifiy and deigns to cleanse, ............ 

-.will be carried out into the great Seaplain by the 
ane ealled Maiden-of-Descent-into-the-Current 74), 
who resides in the current of the rapid strenm that in 
falling comes boiling down the ravines,?") from the tops 
of the high mountains, and the tops of the low mount- 
aing, 

And when she has thus carried [them] out, the god- 
dess called Maiden-of-the-swift-opening,?") who resides 
in the eight hundred meetings of the brine of the eight 
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brine-currents, of the eight hundred currents of the brine 
of the fresh brine??), will take them and swallow them 
down with gurgling sound.7*) 

And when she has thus swallowed [them] down with 
gurgling soufid, the god called the Lord-of-the-Breath- 
blowing-place who resides at the Breath-blowing-place?*), 
will take them and utterly blow them away with his breath 
into the Root-country, the Bottom-country®*). 

And when he has thus blown [them] away, the god- 
dess called the Muiden-of-Swift-Banishment *1), who 
resides in the Root-country, the Bottom-country, will 
take them and completely banish them and get rid of 
them. 

And when they have been got rid of, it is to be ex- 
pected that from this day onwards, there will be no offence 
which is called offence, in the four quarters of the region 
under heaven, especially with regard to all people of all 
offices who respectfully serve in the court of the 


... and in this expectation, having led hither and put 
there a horse,#?) as a thing that hears with its ears 
pricked up to the Plain of High Heaven, [He] deigns to 
purify and deigns to cleanse **) through the Great 
Purification, at the setting of the evening-sun on the last 
day of the watery moon °*) of this year.” 

[IV.] He say: 

“You diviners of the four countries**), leave aud go 
away to the great river-way,**) and carry away [the 
offences] by purification.” 
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NOTES. 


1) Inthe original 4¢ is read norw by N. Motowori, 
Hirata and Haruyama, #wri-famafu by Mabuchi and Shiki- 
da. Like Satow I have adopted the view of Motowori. ‘He’ 
is the render of the ritual, the Great Nakatomi (comp. 
note 51), und word rendered by ‘snys’ signifies that the 
speaker is supposed to be speaking the words of the 
Mikado (Satow, VII page 112, note 1). 

2) REME Mibo-tachi Che-kimi-fachi (fachi plural 
suffix). Ifi-to, lit. “ august child,” or rather its sinico-jap. 
equivalent 2 shinnd ‘‘prince of the blood” is, accord- 
ing to the Keiji-Ryd) part of the Taiho-Ryo) the old Japan- 
ese designation of a son of the Mikado. Every otber 
prince was styled oho-Cimi “ great lord,” sinico-jap. =, @, 
wd, plural if %E alio-6 ‘‘ many kings “ = Cholimi-achi of our 
text. The distinction between shinnd ond aio-d seems to 
have been introduced during the reign of the Emperor 
Temmao, for it is first mentioned in the Nihongi in an 
Imperial edict dated the 15th day of the second month of 
the fourth year of this Emperor (16th March, 675). The 
brothers and sister of the Emperor were also included in 
the term shinnd. Later on this title was applied only to 
those princes upon whom it was specially conferred by the 
Emperor. Comp. the present writer's commentary on the 
above mentioned passage of the Nihongi in his German 
translation, Book 29 page 10, note 19. 

From ihe fact that a distinction probably firat made 
under the reign of Emperor Temmu, is referred to in the 
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opening words of our ritual, we are by no means entitled 
to conclude that the ritunl was composed during or after 
the reign of this Emperor, for the bulk of thisand several 
other rituals is no doubt very much older than Emperor 
Temmu'stime. The truth is that up to the Engi period, the 
text of the Norito was probably subjected to'various inter- 
polations, of a character not perfectly congruons with 
the spirit and conditions of antiquity, I coneur with 
Motowori Toyokahi in regarding the first clause of the pre- 
sent Norito asa later addition. The expression momo we 
tsukasa (Ff ‘f) “ the hundred offices" is, of course, only the 
Japanized rendering of a purely Chinese phrase, 

3) The subject is not expressed, but must be supplied 
from the verbal forms jarahi-lamahi diyome-tamafu “ deion 
to purify ond deign to cleanse.” I agree with Motowori 
and the majority of the Japanese commentators in refer- 
ring the honorific—fama/fu “ deigns” to the sovran at whose 
command the ceremony of purification is undertaken, and 
who, therefore, figures so to say os the purifier himself. 
Arakida Morikuni, however, in his Oho-barabi no Kotoba 
Shin-kai, refers ‘amafu to the Oho-Nakatomi, the reader 
of the ritual, and explains therefore: I (the Oho-Nuaka- 
tomi) purify and cleanse.” He argues that the Nakatomi 
use the honorific -famafu with regard to his own action, 
because it is undertaken for the benefit of such high per- 
sons os the princes of the {blood etc, and points to the 
similar use of the phrase mawwoshi~emahaku in two passages 
of the congratulatory address of the Chieftains of _Idzumo 
(Norito 27) where Adzumo no Luni no kuwni-no-miyalauko 
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nonigehi tashibomi baskibomi mo mowoshi-amahatu, resp. 
tamu-hogi no yogotu mawoshi-lamahatu to mowosu evidently 
mean: ‘'I, the chieftain of the province of Idzumo, of such 
and such a Kabane and name, declare humbly fo the Emperor 
in reverence, in reverence,” resp. ‘‘I declare humbly to the 
Emperor the congratulatory words of the divine con- 
gratulation ; [thus] I declare,” 

The expression jAarali-famahi kiyometamaf. oceure a 
second time in our ritual, in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the mentioning of the goddess Se-orilan Hime; 
here again Motowori refers -lemafu to the Emperor, whilst 
Hamyama refers it to the gods who carry away the sins. 
Motowori's interpretation seems preferable, for the 
ceremony of purification which is executed at the com- 
mand of the Emperor extends to the throwing away of the 
purification offerings into the water; only then the action 
of the Goda, in carrying away the purification-offerings, 
the symbols of the thrown-asway sins, is supposed to 
begin. 

‘d)) Ayonachi-obashitemu busa-quaa notsumi WM se 4 
“i « %. I-deviate in the interpretation of this phrase 
from Dr Weipert who takes it to mean only ‘‘sins com- 
mitted through inadvertency " and lays special stress on 
this meaning in his note on page 375. I have, however, 
litle doubt that my interpretation is the correct one, 
ayamaisu (33) meaning “to do anything amiss, to fail 
through inadvertency,” like the modern shi-zobonau, and 
okasu (™@) “todo anything or to transgress deliberately, 
knowingly" (not simply “to commit” in its usual light 
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sense ; comp. also its meaning in the phrases quoted notes 
41—45), so that ayamachi-olasu is an antithetical, not an 
attributive compound. Some of the best dapanese 
authorities (Shikida, Harvyama etc) are of the same opi- 
nion, Satow, W. R. p. 53: Committed in ignorance or 
out of negligence. 

5) Hire kakure Tomo-noavo “searf-wearing attend- 
ants,” i.e. werme court-ladies,” because the uwneme wore a hire 
“scarf” hanging round the neck and shoulders as an 
ornament. Tomo-no-wo signifies properly the ‘‘head of 
a company” (lomo= Hl uu, wo=woea) From the most 
ancient times to the end of the Tokugawa period the 
Mikado was served only by women. Comp. Satow’'s 
note on Oho-mi-ya-no-me vol. VOL, page 122. An illustra- 
tion of the hire is given in Modzume's Daijirin. By an 
Imperial decree of the 28th day, 3rd month, of the 11th 
year Temmu (10th May, 682), mentioned in the Nihongi, 
the uneme were forbidden henceforth to wear scarfs. By 
the same decree also, the stewards (see following note) 
were forbidden to wear shoulder-straps. 

6) Tasuli katuru Tomo-no-eo “ sash-wearing attend- 
ants,” ie. Lashihede or ‘‘(Imperial) stewards.” The steward 
wore a fa-suli “hand-helper,” ie. a cord passed over the 
shoulders and attached to the wrists, in order to assist 
the arms in supporting a heavy tray. The modern faswlt 
worn by women to keep the sleeves out of the way when 
working, is different from it. The wearing of faswli was 
forbidden by Imperial decree in 682 (sce preceding note). 
When preparing the food forthe Emperor, the stewards 
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wear to the present day a _fiuiwmen (=covering the face), 
i.e. a mask of white paper fastened with a string behind 
the ears over the mouth, to prevent their breath from 
touching and thereby polluting the food; they are also 
not allowed to touch it with the hands, e.g. in cutting 
fish or ment, but must seize the food with sAashi 
“ ehopsticks " in the left hand, and cut with the knife in 
the right band. The same holds good with regard to 
the preparation of the offerings placed in the Shinto 
shrine. 

7) Yugi of (ome-no-ro “‘nttendants who carry quivers 
on the back,” and fachi haku fomu-noaco “attendants who 
gird on swords,” i.e. military officera (here perhaps more 
especially palaceguards), Vugi is the oldest word for 
“quiver ;" in the middle ages it is called yanagu/ii and 
etill later ebiro. It was alwnys carried on the back (ofu ; 
ep. algo Manyosho 20: Masuray no yugi ftori-ohife idele 
ikeba), ond its shape, at least of such quivers as were 
carried on ceremonial occasions, may be guessed from 
fi passage in the FARMS : “there were used| 24 
brocade [covered] quivers, length 2.4 feet, width above 6 
inches, width below 4} inches, mouth hole for the arrows 
2,0 inches square ; made of Hinoki wood, etc.” 

5) 4 fomo-no-wo on ya-e0 fome-ne-wo, Le. all the atten- 
dants in the Mikndo’s court, among whom the above 
mentioned four classes of Tomo-no-wo are also included. 
Ya-eo “eighty " means simply ‘‘ many.” 

9)......to hazimele...... Thave rendered this by 
“especially ......and moreover......"; more literally 
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it would have been : beginning from the [persons| serving 
......éown fo the people. 

10) Tsubasa-dzubaea ni fsubahe-maleure hilo-domo, Le. 
all officials of the country who do no direct service in the 
Imperial palace. 

Section and II being a semmyd (7 fr) ‘' Imperial 
message,” from the introduction to the ritual proper 
which is contained in section II. 

11) Sumera-ga-mufsu kamurogi Lamuromi, see Satow 
VII, page 114, note 6, The mythical ancestors of the 
Emperor, viz. Tuka-mi-musubi no Kami ‘‘the High- 
August-Producing Deity” and Ama-teresit-oho-me-bame 
“‘the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Deity,” the Sun-god- 
ders, are meant. Sumera-ga is contracted from sumera aga 
‘*sovran his,” aga referring to the Grandchild. 

12) Mi-kolo mochite “by [their] angust word.” See 
Satow VII, page 115, note 5. 

13) Taka-mi-musubi and the Sun-goddess assembled 
the other gods in council, in the bed of the Tranquil 
River of Heaven, (the Milky Way) to consider which deity 
should be sent down from Heaven to subdue the uproari- 
ons deities then inhabiting Japan, (the descendants of 
Susa-no-wo no Mikoto) and thus prepare it for the peace- 
ful rule of the Sun-goddess, ‘descendants. See Satow IX. 
poge 205, note &, and Chamberain’ Kojiki, Sect. 30-09. 

14) The self deprecatory auxiliary verb—malawru 
‘‘to serve” is here used, because the mandate is given to 
an august person, the predecessor of the Japanese 
Emperors. 
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15) The Sume-mi-ma no mibofo ‘“‘sovran (august) 
Grandchild'’s augustness” is the grandchild of the Sun- 
goddess, <Ama-f(su-hilo-Ho-no-Ni-nigi no Mikelo “ His 
Augustness Heaven's-Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty,” for 
whose fuller name see Kojiki, page 106, note 5. His 
descent and later experiences are described Kojiki, sect. 
$3 sequ. His father Oshi-lo-mi-mi no Mibofo was properly 
the son of Susa-no-wo no Mikoto and only adopted by the 
Sun-goddess as her son, therefore really her nephew. 
see Nihongi and Kojiki (sect. 13 sequ.) 

16) Le, Japan. See Satow IX, page 204, note 7, 

17) Aunuchi (contracted from funi welt) mi araburu 
fani-dome, comp. Kojiki, sect 30; chilayobura araburu 
Cunt fa Cami-dome '* violent and savage Earthly Deities.” 
The Earthly Deities were those born and dwelling in 
Japan, contradistinction to the “ Heavenly Deities " who 
either dwelt in Heaven, or had originally descended to 
Earth from Heaven, The subjugation of the savage 
Earthly Deities, and the silencing of the ‘‘rocks and trunks 
of trees and isolated leaves of the herbs that had spoken,” 
and the subsequent conquest of Yamato by the Emperor 
dimmu, are probably a legendary echo of the eastward 
invasion of the Japanese from Kyishii, into the main 
island of Japan. The Earthly Deities seem to be the 
deified chieftains of tribes akin to the Japanese who 
immigrated into Japan before, and were subjugated by, 
them, whereas the “ rocks and trunks of trees and isolated 
lenves of the herbs that had spoken” seem to refer to the 


original natives of Japan who lived in the forests and 
mountains, viz. the Ainu. 
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The pacification of these deities was undertaken by 
the two Gods Tale-mila-druchi no Kami and Futsu-nushi 
no Kami (so the names according to the Nihongi; in the 
Kojiki, sect. 32 they are Tule-mika-dzuchi-no-w ne Kami 
and Tori-bune no Kami). 

18) Kaki-ha or Lali-ba presents some difficulty. It is 
mostly explained as equivalent to bafa-ha :--- “ single or 
isolated lenves;" according to Shikida it is an abbrevia- 
tion of afaliha-....“red leaves." Satow IX, page 194 
translates “the least leaf.” 

19) Le. his place in Heaven. Jha “rock” is con- 
sidered to be merely an honorific. 

20) This is related with nearly the same words in 
Kojiki, rect. 24. 

21) 

29) Miya “august house” means indiscriminately 
the house of a chieftain, the tombs of the dead and the 
temples of the gods. Satow VI, I2s, note 20. 

93) Chigi ‘‘crose-beams," i. e. the projecting ends of 
the rafters of the roof. ShintO temples build in the 
archaic style, as the temples of Ise, the Yasukuni shrine 
in TékyO etc. have preserved this peculiarity of the 
primeval Japnnese house. See Satow's description of the 
architecture of Shintd temples, in vol. [1 of these Transac- 
tions and his Handbook, 2nd edition, p. (65). 

24) Midzu no mi-arata “fresh, i, e. beautiful august 
abode.” araka is derived from aru fa “ place where one 
lives. 

95) This means that the house protects the Mikado 
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from the weather and the heat of the sun. Satow VIL, 
123, note 30. 

26) me no mosey jufo-ra “the heavenly surplus- 
population “or the heavenly increasing population,” i. . 
men, This expression has its origin, in an incident told 
with regard to the flight of Izanagi no Mikoto from 
Hades: Kojiki sect. 9, Astén’s Nilongi p. 25. When 
Tzanagi had reached the Even Pass of Hades, he was over- 
taken by his wife Izanagi who pursued him. Izanagi 
blocked up the path between himself and her with a huge 
rock, and both standing opposite to one another, Izanagi 
pronounced the formula of divoree. ‘upon this,” con- 
tinues the Nihongi, ‘Izanamino Mikoto said: My dear 
Lord and husband, if thou sayest so, I will strangle to 
death the people of the country which thou dost govern, 
‘thousand in one day. Then Izanagi no Mikoto replieds 
saying : My beloved younger sister, if thou sayest so, I 
will in one day cause to be born fifteen hundred.’ 

37) Nori-wabele from nori-waturu: nori “announcing,” 
where the character i£ nori is used phonetically in stead 
of 7 nor, and wobwen “to distinguish.” In the text the 
expression aria (gu fsumi fo ‘‘ as heavenly sins ” is put twice, 
once before, and then after the list of the heavenly sins, 
whereby the construction becomes a little cumbersome. 
Haruyama advises to supplement the word idemu “ will 
be forthcoming” of the second list in meaning also to the 
first one; then the literal translation would be: ‘‘as 
heavenly sing a number of sins, [viz.]....... , dis- 


tinguishing [them] expressly as heavenly sins, [will be 
forthcoming].” 
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28) In the Japanese order of words the term botodalu 
no fsumé “a number of sins, many sins” follows the 
enumeration of the seven heavenly sins) ama (su tau mt), 
and farther on also, the enumeration of the earthly sing 
(Luni tsu tsumi), In taking kobodalu no fami as an apposi- 
tion to what precedes, I agree with the generally accepted 
interpretation. The author of the Gogoshaku, Fujiwi, 
however thinks that kobedaly no (sumi must be connected 
with the preceding words by ‘‘ and,” so that the meaning 
would be: “ there are expressly distinguished as heavenly 
sins: breaking down........and a number of [other 
similar] sina.” As instances of other heavenly sins Fujiwi 
mentions: damaging the crop and pollution of pure 
(sacred) buildings (f. ex. temples, or any locality where 
religions rites are performed). 

The so-called weavexcy stxs are in reality nothing else 
but those offences which, according to the mythological 
tradition, had already been perpetrated by the unruly god 
Susa-no-iwo “ Jnpeluous-Male” in Heaven (see Kojiki, sect. 
15, Nihongi p. 40 sequ., and especially p. 48), whence the 
name Susa-no-wo is the mythical seapegoat to whom all 
crimes which the primitive Japanese considered as most 
heinous, are attributed; he is, so tosay, the personified 
register of all deadly sina (i. e. sins against agriculture 
and ritual purity ; see the remarks later on) committed by 
men. Compared with the various passages of the 
Nibongi, the list of Susa.no-wo's sins in the Norito is not 
quite complete, There are not mentioned the “letting 
loose in autumn, the Heavenly piebald colts and making 
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them lie down in the midst of the rice-fields,” and the 
“stretching division ropes round the rice-fields in autumn. 
when the grain was formed.” The former was probably 
omitted from the Norito, because is admits of no generali- 
zation and could not possibly be enumerated as a crime 
perpetrated often by men ; the latter because it was only 
an offence of lighter kind, a mere unlawful elaim to the 
ownership of the land, which did notin itself interfere 
with the successful cultivation of the fields and the 
necessary food-supply of the people. The Kojiki, on the 
other hand, is even less explicit than the Norito - it omits 
the Ai-lanachi, kushi-sashi and shiki-mali. The third 
recognized source of ancient Japanese mythology and 
history, however, the Kocosutr (compiled in 807 from 
traditions of the Imibe family), gives n list of Suse-nowo's 
misdeeds which is perfectly identical with the list of the 
“heavenly sins" in the Norito. ‘There is an evident 
connection between their statements, and I have no doubt 
but that /mite Hironari, the Shintd priest and compiler of 
the Rocosnt1, shaped his statement according to that of 
the Ono-nanane xo Korona, which was, of course, well 
known to him. | 

The etymology of the word tolodaku is unknown, 
Mabuchi identifies the first part bobo with boko in bako-aalo 
“here and there” and says that foo alone has already 
the signification “‘many;" dabu is derived by him from 
bukw (sic!) which he considers to be a contraction of 
bakari. Motowori is, of course, right in rejecting such a 
faneiful etymology. It oceurs also often in the Maxvdsat 
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as bobola, hoboda, bobodabu with the meaning “ thus much, 
in this extent,” e. g. Lobota omoshiki “ thus rare,” bobodatu 
mo wea ga morn mono “that which I guard to this extent.” 
I am inclined to see in folv either the doubled demonstra- 
tive pronoun ko ‘‘this,” or rather the compound ko-bo 
this place,” and in fa, datw an element which is akin to 
the modern dale “as much as, this much.” 

The socalled eanruny sins enumerated after this are 
eaid to have been committed only since the time of Jimmu- 
tenno, and to be, therefore, of later origin than the 
heavenly sins. For anybody who is nota strict believer 
in the absolute truth of the ancient Japanese traditions, 
this view requirea no refutation. Yet there is a hidden 
point in this assertion which deserves attention. No. 1 
to 6 of the heavenly sins constitute disturbances in the 
cultivation of the rice-fields, and endanger the food-supply 
of the people, so that we need not be astonished to see 
them condemned in the first place—as Dr Weipert rightly 
puts it: what to-day appears to us to be hardly worse 
than a somewhat strong kind of rude misdemeanour 
(starke Art groben Unfugs), was then an execrable crime, 
since it threatened the basis of subsistence which even 
apart from that was probably only a poor one. The Gth 
and Tth in the list offend against the idea of rilual purily, 
the highest moral notion and watchword of Shintoism. 
The heavenly sine seem consequently to comprise all those 
trespasses, which the Japanese in their most primitive 
state of society considered as crimes perpetrated ngninst 
the interests of the community, and apt to bring down 
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upon them the wrath of the gods. The earthly sins, on 
the other hand, comprise trespasses against the life, 
welfare, and property of individual persons (cutting the 
living skin, bewitching people, killing the animals of 
other people), incest, bestiality, and several kinds of 
unusual calamity, which were considered to be a punish- 
ment of the offended goda, Only the “cutting of the 
dead skin,” (desecration committed on corpses) might be 
enumerated asa direct offence against “ purity,” because 
every contact whatever with a corpse was, ond is recarded 
by the Shintoits as polluting. 

Satow, Westminster Review, p. 49 sequ,, adopts the 
opinion of the Japanese commentators, who explain the 
distinction between heavenly, and earthly sins, as based on 
the myth, but gives also another interesting explanation of 
the way in which the division may have arisen: The so- 
called heavenly offences are chiefly such as would be pos- 
sible only in au agricultural community, or to agriculturists 
living in the midst of a population of hunters, and 
fishermen. Now, there is good reason to believe that the 
immigrants from the continent of Asia, who originally 
settled inthe province of Izumo, the seat of the earliest 
Japanese civilisation, were tillers of the ground. They 
conquered and ruled the aboriginal hunters, and fish ermen, 
but the two rnces, instead of amalgamating, for a long 
time separately pursued their hereditary occupations. 
That men who apparently came from the sen had in 
reality descended from heaven, waa nn idea easily accepted, 
and a celestial origin being thus attributed to the 
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superior part of the community, the word heavenly would 
be ndopted generally to express whatever was peculiar to 
their mode of life, and in enumerating the offences of the 
whole people, was consequently applied to offences which 
could only be committed by the agricultural class. 

The “heavenly sins” and “ earthly sins” coustituted 
the regular list of sins inthe Oho-Larahe no Kotoba, 
whether they had been actually committed or not. But 
that is not all, Before the purification ceremony the 
Nakatomi heard the confession of the other persons taking 
part in it, and enumerated the sins of which he had been 
thus informed in the Norito, after having recited the 
regular list. (I have this information from Motowor 
Toyokahi’s lectures). 

According to N. Motowori, lsumi “ sin, offence” 
includes three categories, viz. Aeyare pollution,” ashe 
waza 4“ ill-deeds,” and wacahali “ calomities.” That 
certain kinds of wazahalii (see notes 4648) were included 
in the notion of fsumi, shows their being considered as 
divine judgments: they are injuries which come to us 
from the unseen world. In this respect the sinico-jap. 
term fen-bei-yo (FORA) « Heaven’s-punishment-disease, * 
i. e. leprosy, deserves attention as corroborating our view, 
Kuni-teu-tswmi is literally ‘“country-sins;" but in the 
archaic language, duni had also the wider meaning of 
“earth,” especially where it is used in contrast with ame 
“ Heaven.” 

For curiosity’s sake only, I will quote the etymology 
given by some scholars for the word fsumt. They say : 
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ign is properly tsufsumi, from the verb feufgsumn * to 
cover, to conceal,” and signifies generally anything bad 
whieh one would like to conceal from other persons, 

Whilst I am inclined to think that the ideas of offence 
(ashifi waza) and pollution (tegare), both not clearly 
distinguished from one another, form the proper meaning 
of the word /swmi, and that the idea of calamity (trazahahi) 
was ineluded into it only secondarily, because calamity 
was considered to be a divine punishment, Satow in W. R. 
p. 51, takes an somewhat different view. He says : If the 
word fsumi, which we are forced by its modern applica- 
tions to render “ offence,” had from the first possessed 
that signification and no other, itis difficult to see how it 
could have come to be applied, as we have seen that it 
was, ton large class of occurrences which were either 
unavoidable misfortunes, or at worst, the result of 
carelessness, Moreover, the word é/«wmi itself conveyed 
at first no idea of guilt, but simply expressed something 
that was disagreeable, whether in the nets or the 
appearance of men. In fact, we have here one of those 
numerous cases discoverable by students of early history, 
in which a word starting with a general, undefined, 
obscure signification, fully corresponding to the vague 
notion of the men who use it, gradually becomes restricted 
in its application, to one of the ideas which emerge out of 
the chaos, and thns obtains a distinct and unequivocal 
meaning, while other new terms are adopted to express 
the remaining products of the medley, 

29) A-hanachi, from a=aze (azz ig n compound, whose 
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latter part zr is=se “ back”), the low, narrow dykes which 
separate the rice-fields from another, and /analau “to 
sever.” By breaking down these divisions, the water 1s 
made to flow off from the rice-fields and the rice-plants 
perish. 

30) Mfizo-wme. The mizo “channels, or drains” 
conduct the water to the rice-fields. 

31) Hi-hanachi. Water for the watering of the rice- 
fields is accumulated in ponds, ditches ete, and the 
floodgates (hi) which keep it back, are of course only 
opened when necessary. If they are mischievously 
opened, the precious fluid flows out and is not available 
at the proper time, so that the fields dry up and the crop 
perishes. 

$2) Shili-mali “‘ sowing repeatedly, sowing seed over 
again,” from sili ‘‘repeatedly” (comp. the old adverb 
shitu-ziku “repeatedly,") and matu “to sow.” Dr 
Weipert attributes to it the meaning ‘‘ sowing too densely 
(zu dichtes Gesien)” and explains: Sowing the seeds on 
the fields too copiously or repeatedly, is punished, because 
it brings about a deterioration in the quality of the rice. 
Taken in the abstract, siiliniati could have this sense ; 
but the context in which if appearsin the Norito, and 
especially in the Nihongi, shows clearly that its real 
meaning is: secretly and maliciously sowing seed over a 
field which has already been sown by ita proprietor, so 
that the first seed is injured by the second one (probably 
tares) and the crop becomes illusory. It is a roguish 
trick, like the three preceding ones and the following, 
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played by Susza-no-wo upon his sister, the Sun-goddess. 
Comp. in the Nihongi (p, 40 sequ.) the narrative of his 
rude behaviour, especially in the third variant ; Therefore, 
Susa-no-wo no Mikoto was jealous and destroyed his elder 
sister's rice-fields, Ja spring, he opened the floodgates of 
the sluices (Aston: he knocked nway the pipes ond 
troughs), filled up the channels and broke the divisions; 
more over lie sowed seed over again. ‘There cannot be the 
least doubt but that the composer of the Olo-harnhe no 
Kotoba understood the term shili-maki in the same sense 
as the popular legend reported in the above passage of 
the Nibongi. 

The reader will probably have observed the paral- 
lelism between this and the parable told by Christ in St. 
Matthew, Chap. 15, verse 24 sequ.: The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto n man which sowed good seed in 
his field: but while men slept, his encmy came sowed 
fares among the whent, and went his way, But when the 
blade was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then 
appeared the tares also ; ate.” 

33) Kushi-sashi (Nihongi, Chap. 6, Variant IIL of my 
edition, #@%, in the Norito #1). The passage of the 
Nihongi quoted in the preceding note continnes the 
report of Susa-no-wo's misdeeds: In autumn, he get up 
pointed rods [in the rice-fieds], and made horses lie down 
in the rice-fields. Whosoever has seen how the cultiva- 
tion of the rice-fields is done, by wading about in the 
deep mud with naked feet, will easily understand that 
the hiding of pointed bamboo or other rods in the mud is 
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avery bad practical joke, so bad that it may eventually 
prevent the peasant from stepping imto the field and 
cultivating it or cutting the crop. 

The term tushi-sashi allows of yet another interpreta- 
tion which is accepted by Shikida, Ihida (Nihon-shoki- 
tsiisliaku), etce., and is based on no less an authority than 
the Koscosnt:. The Kogoshii says in a note: When the 
Sun-goddes was cultivating her rice-fields, Susa-no-wo 
went secretly to those fields, set up rods, and contended 
with her. From this some commentators infer that the 
setting up of rods and the four above-mentioned misdeeds 
of Susa-no-wo did not properly intend an injury to the 
rice-fields of the Sun-goddess, but a quarrel for their 
ownership. Also the Niwoxor-Smer (an old commentary, 
quoted by Aston in note 7, page 48) says that rods (Aston: 
combs) were stuck up in the rice-fields with worda of 
incantation, so that if anyone wrongly claimed the fields 
he might be destroyed. The present custom of setting 
up rods in rice-fields whose ownership is disputed arose 
perhaps from this. According to this view the fushi are 
signs set up to indicate that one claims the ownersbip of the 
field, and are therefore called HHL fa-fuda “ field-placards.” 
Nevertheless I cannot convince myself that this interpreta- 
tion is better than the one adopted by mein the translation. 
The second variant of the sccount of Susa-no-wos 
misbehaviour in the Nihongi runs: Now Susa-no-wo no 
Mikoto, in spring, filled up the channels and broke down 
the divisions, and in autumn, when the grain was formed, 
he forthwith stretched round them division-ropes [aze- 
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naia, in taken of his ownership]. The claim to the 
ownership of a field was therefore, in ancient times, 
made by atretebing ropes round it, and unless it 
can be proved that the setting of vehi was equivalent 
to the stretching round of aze-nala, we are compelled to 
assume that [ushi-sashi does not convey the’ meaning 
“setting up rods in token of ownership.” I may also 
quote a passage of the Kojiki, sect. 15, which is rather in 
favour of my view. It runs: So, though he did this (viz. 
breaking down the divisions, filling up the ditches, 
strewing excrements in the palace), Amaterasu no Oho- 
mi-kami upbraided him not, but said: What looks like 
excrements must be something that His Augustness mine 
elder brother Las tomited through drunkenness. Again, 
as to lis breaking down the divisions of the rice-fields 
and filling up the ditches, it must be because he grudges 
the Innd [they occupy] that His Augustness mine elder 
brother acts thus.” But notwithstanding fhese apologetic 
words, he still continued his evil acts, and was more and 
more [violent]. Nothing could show more clearly that 
the 5un-goddess regards Susa-no-wo's behaviour as rude, 
roguish tricks, and jealous Vandalism, which, however, 
with genuine Japanese politeness, she ostensibly excuses 


with the above apologetic words as a sudden nausea and 
ill-directed zeal for the increase of the arable land now 


occupied with things, in his opinion, so useless as 
dykes and ditches. In the variant of this story (Nihongi, 
2nd variant) which I quote in note 35, the Sun-goddess 
does not look at the same trick with the same Olympian 
calmness. 
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94) Jhe-hayi sata-hagi, explained as “ flaying a living 
animal in the direction from the tail to the head.” 
Motowori remarks that finying from the tail to the head 
was the usual way of flaying ; it seems therefore advisable 
not to separate tke-hage “flaying alive” from saba-hage 
“flaying backwards,” as if both words were terms for 
different methods of flaying, but to treat them as a com- 
pound word expressing one action, =tv-saltahagi. The 
repetition of the substantive Agi is no stumbling block in 
the way of this interpretation, for similar expressions are 
very frequent in the ancient poetic language. In 
sticmatizing “flaying alive and backwards“ as a crime, 
the ancient Japanese will hardly have been guided, as Dr 
Weipert remarks, by the motive of protecting animals 
against superfluous torture, since half-barbaric times do 
not shew such humane tendencies. It is rather to be 
supposed that this way of flaying was regarded as # 
pollution, probably in consequence of some superstitions 
ideas unknown to us. 

Susa-no-wo committed this crime in a manner which 
aggravated the offence : when the Sun-goddess sat in her 
Weaving-Hall, he broke a hole in the top of the roof and 
flung through it a heavenly piebald colt which he had 
flayed alive with a backward flaying. The compound 
term ike-hagi saka-hagi does not occur either in the Kojiki 
or in the Nihongi, but by comparing the various readings 
it becomes clear that “ flaying alive backwards” is meant. 
The Kojiki, sect. 15, has: ‘‘a heavenly piebald horee 
which he had flayed with a beckirard flaying” (ame no 
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fuchi-koma wo saka-hagi ni hagite); the Nihongi in the 
chief text only : “he flayed a piebald colt of Heaven +" in 
the first variant: “‘flaying a piebald cold with a backward 
flaying” (saba-hagi ni hagite) : in the second variant “ laying 
alive a piebald cold” (ike-hagi ni hagite). The information, 
however, which the Kojiki and Nihongi do not give 
directly, is supplied by a gloss in the Kocosntr: ikifarn 
boma wo sala-hagi ni shite muro-nuchi ni nage-iedtama/u ** he 
flayed backwards a living colt and flung it into the Hall.” 

Shikida argues at great length that the reading tlx- 
havi, which even Motowori has, in stead of hehe is 
wrong. Comp. also ile-dori, ike-nihe, ibeau ete. 

35) Avso-he, from kuao “excrement,” and Ae, o con- 
tracted from of /jicri, stem of the verb heru “to eject,” In 
the more modern language jivru has become /iry (fuso wo 
hiru, he wo hirw), but the form heru is still preserved in the 
compound heri-dsuburn, viz, famayo we heri-tsuburi “to lay 
eggs, said of small insects, Shikida reads Luso-Je and 
attacks the usual derivation of jie from heri. The Chinese 
character in the text is A he (used phonetically), which 
he says has the meaning # he “house,” J-uro-be= pollut- 
ing by evacuating excrements in a house ; or if one 
gives to the character F the reading fo, RA would have 
been used phonetically instead of MB kuso-vdo “ excre- 
ment-place.” I do not think this explanation is acceptable, 
though Shikida is certainly right in pointing out that in 
the WasrienS (an ancient dictionary, compiled by 
Minamoto no Shitago in the period Encha, i. e. 128-990) 
there occur the expressions kuso-hiri and he-hirw, but not 
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huso-leri or he-heru. The absence of these forms from the 
Wamydsho is, however, no conclusive proof that they 
never existed, and the above mentioned /eri-fsuluru os 
well ns the word fe “breaking wind, fart,” which is 
doubtless related to jirv, seem to justify our etymology. 

The corresponding misdemeanour of Susa-no-wo is 
related most fully in the second variant of toe Nihongi : 
When the time came for the Sun-goddess to celebrate the 
feast of first-fluits (the Dai-jo-we festival), Susa-no-wo no 
Mikoto secretly voided excrement under her august seat 
in the New Palace (in which the festival was to be 
celebrated). The Sun-goddess, not knowing this, went 
straight there nnd took her seat. Accordingly the Sun- 
goddess drew herself up, and became sick. She therefore 
was enraged, and straightway tock up her abode in the 
Rock-eave of Heaven, and fastened its Rock-door. 

Mabuchi refers (uso-he only to the pollution of a place 
sacred to the gods, whilst Motowori gives it a wider scope. 

36) Comp, note 28. 

87) Jhi-hadatachi, i. e. wounding or killing. Wound- 
ing comprises all injuries to oneself or to others, 
especially when blood flows; for the flowing of blood 
means pollution, Thus, neccording to the strict regula- 
tion for a Shintoist (which are, however, no longer 
commonly observed), o person is forbidden to god 
to n shrine and worship (Jap. saniei suru): for 30 
days, if he has wounded somebody; for the day 
on which he has accidentally injured himself, so 


that more than three drops of blood have flowed. If 
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it was only 1 to 3 drops, he may sankeiswru on the same 
day but must take a bath beforehand (this purification by 
a bath is quite in analogy to the purification by water in 
the Oho-harahe ceremony itself). Similarly, for two 
days, after he has vomited blood or ejected blood through 
the anus; if he has an abscess, until it is perfectly 
cured; for seven days after the application of moxa; 
for three days in the case of the person who has 
applied it 

It seems to me that the ritual considers the iki-hada- 
fachi as asin not so much for its being an unlawful injury 
to somebody's life or body, which is the stand-point of 
our penal codes, as for the reason that it causes pollution 
and seriously offends against ritual purity, At any rate 
this latter point of view plays a part in it. Comp. also 
Satow, W. IL, p.50:" The shedding of blood was held to 
defile both the shedder and the person whose blood was 
shed, an idea which has left its indelible mark in the 
langnage, where the most common word for wound or 
hurt is Argv “defilement, and a wounded person is called 
a “ defilement-man.” 

38) Shini-hada-tachi, i. e. desecration committed on 
corpses. Any contact, even in the widest sense, with 
corpses pollutes, as will be seen from the following 
regulations : 

Sante (see note 37) is forbidden during the whole 
mourning period for parents or relatives. 

Sanket is forbidden on the anniversaries of the dying- 
day of parents or consorts. 
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Sankei is forbidden for 100 days, if one bas aasisted 
at the funeral of a relative, for seven days, if at the 
funeral of somebody else. 

Sankei is forbidden for three days, if one has entered 
a house where a dead person was lying. 

Ifa man or animal has perished in a conflagration, 
everybody belonging to the house in question must stop 
sanken: for 100 days. 

Sankei is forbidden for three days, if one has eaten 
anything prepared in a house of mourning. 

If somebody dies on the premises of ashrine (Kei-nai), 
no Matsuri (festival) can be celebrated there for 30 days 
afterwards; if only part of the dead body was lying on 
the premises, the forbidden time is limited to 7 days. 

If a dog, horse, or other animal has died on the 
premises of a shrine, there can be no Matsuri for 5 days ; 
if only part of the dead body (the head, a leg. etc) was 
lying on the compound, no Matsuri can be held for 4 days. 

For other rules the Krrvxu-Rvo, part of the Tamo-Kyo, 
may be consulted. 


39) Shira-lifo or shiro-hilo “white men, according 
to Motowori, who quotes the Wamyosho people who have 


white spots on the skin of the face or body, including the 


so-called shiroko or shiro-tsu-ko, i. e. people who are entirely 


white all over the body, albinces. Mabuchi following his 
master Kada Adzumamaro, gives the highly phantastical 
explanation that slira-lnfo (sic) means “neople from Shiragi- 
(Shiragi is the nome of an ancient Kingdom in Korea, 
Silla). Instead of the following bolum: he reads bukuri, 
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i. e. people from Kokuri” (Kokuri, or Korai, or Koma, is 
the name of another ancient Korean kingdom), and brings 
both these names into close connection with the list of 
the execrnble crimes enumerated afterwards, saying that 
such crimes could not possibly have been committed by 
Japanese, but must have been committed by Koreans, 
people of Shiragi and Kokuri, settled in Japan. Certainly 
a patriotic view of the matter! The commentator mind 
may have partly been directed to this interpretation by a 
passage of the Nihongi describing on incident of the year 
612 (Aston TT, 144):" This year a man emigrated from 
Pekche (a kingdom in Korea, called Kudara by the 
Japanese) whose face and body were oll flecked with 
white, being perhaps affected with white ringworm (Aa 
shira-hada lit ** white skin”). People disliking this extra- 
ordinary appearance, wished to cast him away on an island 
in the sea ete ete.” Kubo in the Norito-ryakkai decides to 
understand shira-hage (A), askin discase by which the 
head becomes perfectly bald, and shira-fafai (fifa) white 
leprosy.” For Shikida’s entirely differant view see the 
next note, 

40) Aotumi, written only phonetically, probably 
because the meaning of the word was already doubtful at 
the time when the Norito were first committed to writing. 
Kotumi is, according to the Wamydahd, identical in mean- 
ing with amashishi, which is contracted from amari-shiahi 
“superfluous flesh, i. ¢. excrescence.” Motozume'a Daiji- 
rin enumerates under Kokumi: iho ‘‘ warts,” woo no me 


“corns or bunions,” etc. Haruyama explains Aolumi aso 
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contraction from Aokubwmi and says itia a kind of Kobu 
fusube “fleshy tumours and black spots.” Satow, West- 
minster Review, p. 51:" That leprosy and proud flesh 
(Satow’s rendering of ehira-hifo and Kotumi) should have 
continued to be regarded as unclean is no doubt owing 
to the intense feeling of disgust, stronger than pity ina 
barbaric race, which such diseases excite. Whatever may 
have been meant by proud flesh, leprosy at least was 
regarded as contagious, and the leper was held unfit to 
associate with the rest of mankind.” 

Shikida (Norito Bemmo 5,15) wishes to divide HAMA 
% into shire-hi tobe-Lumi " cohabitation in clear day-light" 
(shira white, clear; fi day ; foto bed: Eumu to come 
together, embrace one another), pointing out thnt this 
has always been considered to be an impure action, even 
the Emperor being forbidden to cohabitate after the depth 
of the night is over. This interpretation is certainly an 
ingenious one, and not at all impossible, considering that 
the phonetically written Kolumioccurs only here, and 
that the writing HA shira-lilo may be an old popular 
etymology, or may aleo be intended to give only the sounds. 
The tern fokokwmi finds its analogy in the Aojiliand Ni- 
hongi. On the other hand, however, it must be observed 
that the expression shira-li ‘bright daylight” is some- 
what strange and cannot be illustrated by any quotation. 
As both the traditional interpretation, and that of Shikida 
have their weak points, I have thought it safer to adopt 
the former one, little satisfying as it is. 

41) Ono ga heia (eo) okaseru taumi. Ono ga haha 
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“one's own mother ;" ofaseru attrib, from of ofasert, the 
preterite of ofasu which means here” to have forbidden 
sexual intercourse, to abandon onesself to fornication," 

42 Ono ga ko (to) obaseru teumi, Ao *‘ child” means 
here the daughter. 

43) Haha to bo to okaaeru laumi, lit.” fornication with 
the mother and [ber female] child.” This means, accord- 
ing to Haruyama, to marry a woman and abandon ones- 
self to fornication with her daughter from a former 
marriage. ofaseru refers consequently not to jiaia, with 
whom the intercourse is legitimate, but to Ae, the step- 
daughter. 

44) Av fo haha fo obaserw isumi, grammatically just the 
contrary of the former expression, okwserw referring to 
haha;—sexual intercourse with the child and the mother, 
i. e. with one's wife and her mother, one's mother-in-law, 

These four terms (note. 41—44) correspond on the 
whole to our ideas of incest, viz. sexual intercourse 
between relatives (by blood and marriage) in the ascend- 
ing line. It will be observed that the incea! between brother 
and sister is not mentioned, and it appears probable that 
marriage between brother and sister was allowed in 
ancient Japan. The archaic language hus also only one 
word for “wife” and “ younger sister,” viz. imo, But too 
much stress must not be laid upon the latter circumstance, 
as, in the classic time, the word imo ** younger sister” was 
often applied as an endeéaring epithet to one's wife. The 
same is the case in the Shir-ha-shirim (the Song of Solomon), 
e. g. chapter 4, verge 9: “my sister, my spouse,” More im- 
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portant for our hypothesis is the fact that, even in later 
times, marringes were allowed between children of one 
father by different mothers, though unions between 
ehildren of the same mother were forbidden (a relic of 
matrimonial right). 

45) Aemono obasert: (semi, Le bestiality. The Kojiki. 
sect. 97, when mentioning, for the firat time, the ceremony 
of the Great Purification of the country, which was 
performed after the death of the Emperor Chifi-ai (A. D. 
200, naceording to the chronology of the Nihongi), 
enumerates in detail the various sorte of bestiality, viz. 
ume-fohake “marrisges with horses,” waht-laliale “mar- 
rianges with cattle,” fori-talale ‘‘marringes with fowls,” 
inwfahaly “marriages with dogs.” All these animals are 
kept in the house and are called Lemono, which is said to 
be as much as fahi-mono “domestic animals” (from aru 
to keep and feed animals, mono thing), and 1s to be 
distinguished from hedamono “ beasts, wild animals.” I 
have, however, some doubt whether this distinclion 
between bemono and bedanono (probably from ke-fsu-mono, 
‘sw genitive particle) be not merely an artificial one, and 
whether /¢ does not rather mean fe “ hair.” 

Dr Weipert draws attention to the fact that among 
these crimes against morality pederesty is not mentioned 
(though it is alleged to be, and to have been, very common. 
Quite a number of books exist on this subject in Japanese, 
like the Nanshoku-Okagami etc.) 

46) Hafu muahi no wazahoi. For wazaha: see end of 


note 25. Hafv mushi “crawling worms” are snakes, 
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centipedes etc. In ancient timea the houses of the 
common people had neither ceilings nor floors made of 
wooden planks, as at present, and therefore accidents 
through being bitten by venomous snakes, centipedes ete. 
were incomparably more frequent. Even the palace of 
the Emperor was originally nothing but a wooden hut, 
with its pillars planted directly in the ground (not erected 
on broad, flat stones as in modern time) and a yula, 
“raised floor,” which occupied only part of the interior, 
the rest of the space being a mud-floor. As thus the 
inmates of the palace were constantly exposed to the 
attacks of crowling worms, n special service was celebrated 
to obtain the protection of the gods for the sovereign’s 
ahode, viz, the Oho-fono-mualsuri, at which Norito No. 8 
Oho-tono-hogahi (Satow IX, p. 190-210) was recited. 
Comp. the following passage of this Norito: I repeat the 
names of the gods who tranquilly and peacefully watel so 
that the great House where he sits ruling, [as far as] the 
limit of the bottom-most rocks, may be free from the 
calamity of crawling worms [among] the lower cords [which 
tie it together, as far as the) limit of the blue clouds of the 
Plain of High-Heaven, may not have the calamity of birds 
flying in at the smoke-hole in the roof, ete. 

47) Yoba-tau-kami no teazahahi, Le. enlamity sent by 
the Thunder-god (being struck by lightning) and the 
Tengu. The Tengu (two in number), lit. “ heavenly dogs,” 
are goblins with a red face, on enormous nose, claws and 
a pair of wings. They inhabit mountains and forests and 
often carry away people of both sexes into the desolate 
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mountains, The Tengu belong, hke Jeari, Hachiman, 
Jenjin, Dorya ete. to the few Shint6 deities whose statues 
are commonly found and used as objects of worshrp. 

In the AM) MRA —-, (quoted in Shikida’s Norito- 
bemmo) the term mono-no-Le “ evil influence of a sprite ~ 
is explained by: mojikori “bewitchment,” /edamono no ke 
*‘calamity from animals,” and tata-tami no ie “ colamity 
from the high gods." The last is identical with our fata- 
tsu-kami no wozahahi, ke being equivalent to wazahahi; the 
first corresponds to mazimono seru fsumi (note 49), but 
means the passive sufferance of bewitchment, whilst the 
Norito speaks of its active exercise ; the second seems to 
include what is called Aafu mushi ne warahah: and fala-feu- 
fori no werahahi in the Norito. 

48) Taka-tsu-fori no wazahahi. See also the quotation 
from the 8th Norito in note 46. The roof of the ancient 
Japanese house was thatched, and perhaps had a gable at 
each end, with a hole to allow the smoke of the wood-fire 
to escape, so that it was possible for birds flying in and 
perching on the beams overhead, to defile the food, or the 
fire with which it was cooked (Satow IX, p. 192). The 
defiling things dropped by the birds are, in the first line, 
their excrements which are believed to be poisonous, and 
secondarily dirty things dropped from their bills. 
Haruyama attributes to the term a still wider sense, viz. 
any damage done by birds, and mentions alo the carrying 
away of babies by eagles and kites. 

49) Kemono-fafuahi. The above rendering follows 
Motowori's interpretation. He thinks that the people of 
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old must have known and practised o peculiar art (juflau) 
by which they injured or killed the animals of other 
people. He mentions also the popular superstition with 
regard to the existence of evil sprites which are able to 
make animals sick and make them die—the so called 
gyuba no ehkgin (FRR) “castle's and horses’ 
pestilence-gods “—, but mnintains that this does not come 
into consideration here, as foul tricks practised directly 
by men are to be understood. Aemono-afushi belongs 
therefore, according to him, to the same category aa the 
following mazimono seru taumi. 

Another noteworthy interpretation, however, and 
perhaps the better one, given by Mabuchi and necepted 
by Shikida, takes this and the following term as one: 
femono-lafushi-maziinono seri fsumi ‘the sin of exercising 
witcheraft [by means] of killing animals.” It is con- 
sidered to be identical with a certain kind of sorcery 
called tnu-gami (2) “dog deity,” practiced in Kytisht 
and Shikoku to the present day, in which one pretends to 
be able to invoke evils on other persons through the 
spirit (reiton) of a slain dog. To come into possession of 
this witchcraft, one has to proceed in the following way : 
A hungry dog is chained up, and some food is laid before 
him, but so that he cannot reach and eatit While he 
stretches out his head to get at it, one cuts off his head. 
The head suddenly flies and swallows the food, whereupon 
itis seized, put into a box and worshipped. Henceforth 
itis a powerful means for exercising various kinds of 
witchcraft to the detriment of other people, the spirit of 
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the dog being the medium (agent), ‘The place of the dog 
ean also be taken by a serpen/, or in the province of Tosa 
by oa weasel (tachi), See an article on Jnv-gami-mochi in 
Ftzoxu-cano, fase. 6, p. 20. Mabuchi declares such 
sorcery 18 invgami not to be originally Japanese, but to 
have been imported into Japun by foreign barbarians 
gwaibon, ie. Chinese and Koreans), for which reason 
itis found only in southwestern Japan. This imaginary 
foreign importation, in support of which he does 
not bring forth even the shadow of a proof, leads 
him to assert that the present Norito cannot be very 
old :-—of course an entirely untenable view which is also 
rejected as absurd by Motowori. The latter scholar 
observes that he, too, was originally inclined to consider 
Lemono-tafushi mazimono seru igumi a8 one single expression. 
but that later on he changed his view. 

50) Maozi-mono seruisumi. Invoking evils on other 
persons plays still at present om important part in 
Japanese superstition. Comp, the preceding note. 

51) Ohe-Netalomi, the chief of the whole Nakatomi 
family. Natafomiis probably derived from Nata-(si-omi, 
which etymology corresponds also to the meaning of the 
Chinese characters (#E) ‘‘middle minister.” Their 
duty was of a priestly character, they were considered as 
mediators between the ‘imi “ sovereign” and the fami 
‘‘cods,” hence another etymology explains the name 
from viaba-tori-omi (Le. kimi to kami to no nate wo fort 
mochite kami ni yoroshiku moshi-ko; Motowori and 
Haruyama), or nate-forimochi ‘* mediator” (Hirata). 
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They derive their origin from the god Amv no Koyane 
no Mikoto who played a conspicuous part in the ceremony 
arranged to entice the Sun-goddess from the Nock-cave. 
One of their members, the famous Aamalari, received the 
surname of Fujihara for his meritorious services under 
Emperor Tenji, thus becoming the founder of the 
illustrious Fujihara family, while the rest retained their 
nome of Nakatomi. Oho-Nakafomi was adopled os a sur- 
name by Omi-maro, a son of a first cousin of Kamatari. 
The Fujihara family gave up the service of the gods, and 
devoted themselves entirely to politics, while the Nakatomi 
still remained in the priesthood, which explains the fact 
that so many of them were officials of the Jingi-kwan or 
Ministry of Shintd religion (Satow, VIT p. 400). 

62) Ama teu miya-qolo, i.e. the ceremonies of the Great 
Purification performed in the palace of the Sun-goddess 
Ama-terasu on the Plain of High Heaven, This expression 
shows that the earthly Oho-harahe was considered to be 
only the imitation of an Oho-harale long ago practiced by 
the Gods in Heaven. 

59) A similar expression is already used in Norito 
No. I with regard to cutting the timber for the construc- 
tion of the Imperial palace: because [the builders], 
having cut the bases and ends of the big trees and little 
trees (wo-gi) which have grown up in the distant 
mountains and the near mountains, etc. In both cases it 
is intended to say that the lower and upper ends of the 
trees, as being of less value, are cut off and thrown away, 
and only the middle and best part of the wood used for 
the pillars or tables. 


} 
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Kanagi &%, translated by “young little trees” 
according to the usual interpretation, presents some 
difficulty. This view evidently considers “ fang as @ 
phonetic element, (perhaps from ko ‘child, amall,” na 
genitive particle, through vowel harmony ‘a-nd t). 
Others, like Shikida, take & kana in its literal sense 
‘¢ metal,” bana-gi then: wood as strong and hard as metal. 
Shikida quotes a passage from the A: fl SR tr —, from 
which he infers that Lanagi is—*, which again, accord- 
ing to Giles No. 1223 is a name for the Ma: (ten 
thousand years tree) everlasting wood, used (in China) for 
certain parts of carts. ‘ 

54) Chi-kura oli-kura, Olina signifies a stand 
(cura) on which something is put (ol). The first Sura in 
the compound chi-tura is used as a numerative (auxiliary 
numeral), Chi “thousand” indicates simply a very great 
pumber. A similar expression, viz. shi-tura-oli-do (do= 
place) occurs in the Nihongi, in the passage where it is 
reported that purification-offerings were demanded from 
Susa-no-wo: After this (ie. after the Sun-goddess had 
been enticed out of the Heavenly Rock-cave) all the Gods 
put the blame on Susa-no-wo no Mikoto, and imposed on 
him a fine of one thousand lables (chi-Lura-oli-do), and so at 
length chastised him. They also had his hair plucked 
out, and made him therewith expiate his guilt Itis also 
said that they made him expiate it by plucking out the 
nails of his hands and feet. When this was done, they at 
last banished him downwards. 

55) Suga-so WF; suga or suge “ rush,” #0 “ fine strips “ 
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(the character is used phonetically), Brinkley’s 
Dictionary explains suga-so by “a kind of brush made of 
rush, formerly used by a Kannushi to cleanse himself and 
the people who are assembled in a shrine for prayer.” 
Mabuchi considers so as a contraction of sali “splitting,” 
Motowori as a contraction of ea-wo (f0%) “fine thread.” 
TL have, however, not much confidence in either of these 
etymologies. There isan archaic word so ‘“‘hemp” (e. g. 
Manydshii I, 29: uchi-so wo Womi no oho-bimi, ete.) which 
we might have here; besides there is an adjective suga 
‘“olear, pure always used as a prefix (akin to the verb 
sumu ‘'to be clear, tobe pure and limpid”). Shikida 
takes zuga-so indeed in this sense: 72 pure hemp.” 

With regard to this passage, which he does not 
translate, Satow, W. RB. p. 53, has the following remark: 
The high priest then (ie. after having enumerated the 
offences) arranges the sacrifices, and, turning round to 
the assembled company, waves before them o sort of 
broom made of grass, to symbolize the sweeping away of 
their offences.” This agrees with what Mabuchi remarks, 
viz. that the split Suga was brandished as if sweeping 
away dust. I have no doubt that this evga-e0 is the 
prototype of the cho-nwaa (AM) described in Introduction, 
chapters. The hypothesis is supported by a remark of 
the commentator Okubo who says that ast (hemp) took 
later on the place of the suga (rush). 

56) Yo hari ni fori-sabile Adt MMi Mabuchi's 
interpretation of A ya=9 ya, iya “more and more” is 
generally accepted: ya hari ni “more and more with the 
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needle.” Also Mabuchi’s interpretation of hari by “needle” 
which the Chinese character #f conveys, is universally 
acknowledged, except by Motowori, who considers &f to be 
phonetical and ascribes to jiari the meaning suji “stripe”: 
splitting more and more in stripes. Mabuchis view 
deserves preference. 

57) Ama-tsu-norifo no futo-norilo-goto wo nore. There 
are divergent opinions with regard to the proper meaning 
of ama-(eu-norifo “heavenly ritual." Hirata thinks that 
the so-called Misogi no farahi no boloba ‘words accom- 
panying the bodily purification” are meant; but these 
are, as Motowori Toyokabi remarks, only an abbreviation 
of the Oho-harahe no botoba, our ritual, and are of Inter 
origin. Another commentator understands by ama-tai- 
norito the sentence ‘‘foho-fami emi-fame you distant gods, 
deign to smile!” (lame=tamale) which is used in the 
method of divination from the cracks of the shoulder-blade 
of a deer scorched over a clear fire. 

I think, however, that the nearest and simplest 
interpretation is, ns usual, also here the correct one, viz. 
that ama-fu-norito is nothing else but our present ritual, 
the Oho-harahe no kotoba itself. The differences in the 
views are partly due to the different interpretation of the 
verbal form nore “shall speak” which some consider to 
be the imperative, othera the indicative=noru; Fujiwi 
even declares nore to be a mistake for nori. There can be 
hardly any doubt but that the meaning conveyed is : Oho- 
Nakatomi is commanded by the Emperor, the suecessor of 
the Heavenly Grandchild, to perform such and such 
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ceremonies and recite such ond such words, as were 
performed and recited in the purification ceremony in 
Heaven, and were, therefore, also prescribed for the 
descendants of the Gods, the men on earth. Nore must 
be the imperative, 

65) The gods residing on the Plain of High Heaven 
are contrasted with the gods dwelling on the earth. Lit, 
‘‘country-gods.” 

59) Le. the door, constructed of rocks, of their palace 
in Heaven. thea ‘‘rock” is by some commentators taken 
only as an honorific. 

60) Ai is read Aii-yoma (hili=Aikws) by Hirata, 
Haroyama and others; but the correct reading is mizbia- 
yama, given by Motowori, Shikida ete. The latter quotes 
quite a number of passaves from ancient texts which show 
that the reading mizita alone is well founded. 

61) /bori or thori “smoke,” an ancient word, now 
iburi (verb iburu “‘to smoke"). The clouds and the mist 
hovering around the mountains are meant. The word 
kemuri, keburi “ smoke" is probably a compound of ie 
(=A, i?) and iburi, 

62) There was an old tradition (according to 
Motowori Toyokahi) that the gods of Heaven and Earth 
come together at one place in order to hear the Norito. 

63) What I have rendered by the words “‘it is to be 
expected that” is in the original the simple demonstrative 
particle fo (....arczi fo=it isto be expected that... . will 
not be). 

(4) Them fo ifu tsumi. This eurions expression 
occurs a second time further on, 
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65) The “sovran Grandchild” is properly, os already 
slated, Ninigi no Miboto ; but here the term is applied to 
the presently reigning Emperor, as successor of Ninigi. 
This is not the only instance of the kind: in the Suinin-ki 
of the Nihongi, 25th year, the term “sovran Grandchild” 
is used of the Emperor Suinin; in the Temmu-ki, Ist 
year, of the Emperor Temmu; and also in the Zoku- 
Nihon-ko-ki occurs a similar use of the word. 

The word rendered by “court” is in the original the 
well-known mi-(ado, which, however, does not (here) 
designate Emperor, but his court or palace. The 
etymology ia uncertain : it may be mi-bado “august gate,” 
which reminds us of the Sublime Forte, or miba-to 
‘‘august place.” There are many different ways of 
writing it with Chinese characters, ¢. g. in the Nihongi: 
3, ES, KM, WHE (also used here in the ritual) etc., in 
the Munyodshii: MEE, D901 ki, PI ete. 

66) Shinafo no tase “the wind of Shinato,” Le, the 
wind produced by the wind-god Shinato. Shinafo is an 
abbreviation of Shinatole no Afikola “the long-breathed 
maiden” (sii “ wind,” na apocopated form of naga ‘‘long,” 
fo=teu the generic particle, be—=me “ woman”). In the 
service of the gods of wind at Tatsuta, the 4th Norito, two 
gods of wind are mentioned: Shinafsu-hiyo no Mikolo “the 
long-breathed youth,” and Shinalebe no Mikolo, also called 
Shinatsu-hime no Mibolo, For details see Satow, VII p. 
417 sequ. Should it be possible that the feminine suffix 
be has been omitted in order to include both the male and 
female wind-god in the one name Shinafo? The sama 
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phraso Siinalo no kaze occurs also In a passage of the 
Genji-monogatari, chapter Asagao: Ana kokorou, sono mi 
no tsumi ba mina Shinato no kaze ni toguhe teki to 
notamafu. In Iater times Shinato has been used as o 
name for the north-west wind (Comp. Chamb. Kojiki, pag. 
27, note 15). 

67) Ashila no mi-gii (from mi-firi). Jfiis written with 
the character “august” which, however, in such com- 
pounds as wu-gui, mi-yama mi-yula ete. must be translated 
by ‘‘deep” or “dense.” Whether this mi “deep, dense” 
is elfymologically identical with the honorifics mi and ma, 
or whether it is of different origin, it is difficult to decide. 

68) Olio-tzu-be lit, “large harbour side.” 

69) AWM. Motowori reads oho-umi no hara, Hirata 
and Haruyama o/io-wala no fara, Shikida ofo-wna-bara. The 
last reading seems to be the oldest. tra‘a and wha are 
both archaic words for “sen, ocean.” 

70) Wochi-tafa “that side, yonder,” used here with 
only very slight meaning, wochi is the contrary of Lochi 
“here, this side”; both are often combined into wochi- 
foohi “here and there” (f£ ex. Manydshi 4 ete). acejii- 
fata corresponds in meaning to the modern anala, which is 
contracted from ano fafa *‘that side,” commonly used as a 
polite pronoun of the second person. Satow, W. R. p. 54 
translates: the trunks of the forest trees, far ond near. 

71) Yoti-kame no totama, with the repetition of the 
substantive, so much in favour in the ancient poetic style, 
instead of saying simply “tempered sharp sickle.” fo is 
the stem contained in the adjective fof ‘‘sharp” and the 
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yerb fogu ‘*to whet; ” fo kama oecurs also in the second 
book of the Kojiki (/otamea wi sawalaru bul). yoki is from. 
the verb yalu “to burn, to roast,” which means here “‘ to 
harden by fire, to temper.” An analogous expression, 
yaki-tachi ‘tempered sword,” is found in Manydshu 15. 
Also in yati-ba (ha edge) ‘‘tempered edge of a sword,” 
yali has the same meaning. The readings yali-tama and 
fo-Lama are more correct than the nigoried forms fali-gamea 
and fo-gania. 

72) In the original only Lolo (#) “ thing "which must 
be interpreted to mean tsumi-lofo “sinful things, sins.” 

14) See note d. 

74) Se-ori tsu Hime (MMR N MP) is, necording to the 
#8 4 PE IE, identical with Fa-so-miaga-tsu-Li no Lamu ‘Wond- 
rous-Deity-of-Eighty-Evils” who was born when Izanngi 
no Mikoto, on his return from Hades, went to the plain of 
Abacgi at Tachibana on the river Woto in the province of 
Himuka (now Kydsha), and purified himself from the 
contracted filth in the middle reach of the stream. The 
Nihongi has only the name Ya-so-maga-fsu-ti, whilst the 
Kojiki mentions two distinct deities - Ya-so-magalsu-bi no 
Kami and Oho-maga-tsu-bi no Kami ‘‘ Wondrous-Deity-of- 
Great-Evils.” In my opinion Ya-so-maga-isu-bi end Olio- 
maga-tsu-bi are only alternative names of one and the same 
deity, so that the more correct tradition would be on the 
side of the Nibongi. S-ori (su Hime signifies “Current 
descending-Princess :" s: “swift current, or a place in a 
river where the water is not deep; " #& ori stands phone- 
tically for T ori ‘' descending.” 
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75) Satunadari ni ochi-lagilsu. The latter part is 
clear: ochi from ofsurw “to fall,” fagifsu, closely related 
to faziru, “to boil, tofonm” (fati “waterfall” belongs to 
the same root), The first part eatunedart, however, 
presents great difficulties. There are as many different 
opinions about it as there are commentators, and the 
meaning of the word was probably already obscure at the 
time when the Norito was first committed to writing, for 
itis written only phonetically. I will pass in review the 
most prominent explanations : 

a) sa honorific prefix, like ma; funa=(uda, supposing 
a sound-changce between d and n, which indeed sometimes 
occurs : eda stem duwdaru “to come down ;” fari from 
faru (fanru) “to lang down, to drop down.” Aatuna-dart 
ni=“‘in falling.” 

b) Shikida considers sol-wnadari to be a contraction of 
salu-buna-dari. He gives salvw the meaning if “fierce, 
violent” and quotes 2 poem from Manyishi 14, where 
apbu-nami is contrasted with jira-se “level current” ond it 
must, in his opinion, mean “ fierce waves.” (una would be 
an old word for # “valley, ravine,” the existence of which 
word he tries to prove by the name of the shrine f¢ % 4 Mm 
Wat Sabinado-jinja, which ought to mean 7 Fi “ fierce 
ravine-place,” and by a passage of the Wamyoshé. In the 
Sarashina district of the province of Shinano there is a 
Sato called 4. % which must be pronounced, according to 
the Wamyishd, #5 4¢ we-w-na, and this two-v-na is by 
Shikida considered to bo a transformation from wo-luna 
Ay F. 
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c) Haruyama sapposes the first word satu to mean 7 
‘' valley, ravine,” and illustrates this by the place-name 
EH Miya-saku-mura in the Yamabe district of the 
provinees of Kadzuaa, and by orthographies like 2i naga- 
zaku, MF koye-sabu ete. nadari ia—=nadare “ gradual slope.” 

I think that Haruyama’s hypothesis comes nearest to 
the truth. But salu might rather be an archaic form of 
saka “hill, slope,” just as we have the double form walu 
and waka “young,” e. g. in the name Wala-musubi or 
Wal-u-musubi. nadari is the indefinite or stem form, used 
asa verbal substantive, of the verb nadarw “to slope or 
incline downwards: * it is the old form, whilst nadare is a 
more modern form of the substantive, derived form 
nadarure (nadarerv). If my explanation be correct, the 
literal meaning of sal-u-nadari ni ochi-tagiteuw Aaya-taha 
would be: ‘‘ the rapid streams that fall boiling (foaming) 
down flom the gradual hill-slopes.” I have, however, 
closely adapted my translation to Satow’s rendering of a 
similar passage in the Hirose Oho-imi no Matsuri (Norito 
4, VII p. 415: the water which the sovran gods deign to 
send boiling down the ravines satunadari ni fudashi-tamafu 
midzu). It would have been interesting to know Satows 
view of the etymology, but unfortunately he has not 
appended a note. 

76) Haya-ali teu Hime 247 5 #6" He Sk (in the original 
the character Jt /ii was wanting, but has been inserted by 
the various editors) signifies, according to the characters 
which are partly ideographic, partly phonetic “‘Swift- 
opening-princess,” and is an offspring of Izanagi no 
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Mikoto, Itis, however, much disputed whether this is 
the real meaning of the name. The Kojiki and Nihongi 
agree in designating this deity as winalo no lami, Le. 
“Deity of the Water-doors,” but the Kojiki (see Chamb. 
p- 26) enumerates two deities Aaya-ati-dzu-hibe and Faya- 
ati-dru-hime, writing ali with the character ®% “‘autumn” : 
Prince-of-Swift-Autumn” and ‘Princess of Swift Antumn;" 
whilst the Nibongi (Aston, p. 32) has only the name 
Haya-abi-teu-hi, written BARA “Sun (ie. Wondrous 
[Deity ])-of-Swift-Autumn,” which however must be taken 
in & plural sense, as it expressly says minalo no Lami-fachi 
“ Gods of the Water-doors.” It seems that ji “‘ wondrous” 
is the neutral form, including ji-to “wondrous child, 
prince" a5 well as Ai-me “wondrous woman, princess.” 
ffaya is probably “swift,” but could also mean “brilliant.” 
Aili is explained as *‘ clear, bright,” ond ftsu os generic 
particle in Shida’s Nihonshoki-tsiishaku; but Shikida 
interpretes it in his Nihongi-hydchi: ali “open,” fsu 
“port, harbour.” According to the latter view the name 
ef the goddess signifies “ Swift-open-harbour-Princess. " 
I prefer to consider (su as the generic particle: “ Swift- 
Opening-Princess" (die schnell sich dffnende Fiirstin, as 
also Dr Weipert puts it). . This meaning agrees best with 
the part ascribed to her in the purification-ceremony: she 
resides in the great whirlpool of the ocean, or rather is 
this whirlpool herself, and opens her mouth and swallows 
down the waters as well as everything floating in them. 
Satow, W. R. p. 54 translates her name by Maiden-of-the- 
Swift-cleansing. The goddess is also identified with Jdzu- 
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no-me-no-kami “the Female-Deity-Idzu.” Comp, Chamb, 
p. 41. note 17. 

77) This pleonastic expression is highly characteristic 
of the solemn style of the ancient Japanese poetry. In 
rendering it I waa really sorry I could not do so in 
German: die Salzflut-Al/zusammenflusstelle der vielhun 
dertstramigen vielen Salzflutstrome der frischsalzflutigen 
Salzflut! In the original ara-shiho no ahilio no ya-ho-jt no 
ya-shiho-ji no shiho no ya-ho-ahi. Ara is properly “rough 
but according to Motowori Toyckahi it means here delitate 
“fresh.” ya-lo 800—very many, all. ji ‘ way" =currents 
of the water. ya-ho-ahi *800 meetings " is that place of the 
ocean on the farthest border of the visible world where 
all the currents of the water come together and form the 
big whirlpool through which they rush down into the 
land of Hades. Through the same gorge the waters are 
also again spat out, and by this periodic swallowing down 
and spitting out are produced ebb-tide and flood tide. 
Everything bad and impure in the world, is supposed to 
have come from Hades, and by the ceremony of the 
Oho-harahe it is again sent back to its birth-place. 

78) In the original bala nomilemu “will swallow 
down [with the sound] /a-fa." a-ta is an ancient 
onmatopoetic (in German ‘‘gluck-gluck,” corresponding 
to the English verb to cluck), for which one now uses 
gabu-gabu. 

79) Lfuki-do ®%F "breath-blowing-place:" 1-fuli 
contracted from iki-fuli ‘* breath-blow away ;" the reading 
ihult is not so good, as is shown by the Jimmei-shiki's 
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(# % X) phonetic writing B 4 {£ i-fu-di in the name of the 
Shintd shrine Ifuki-jinja in the Kurimoto district of the 
province of Afumi. F fo “door” is phonetic for Blo 
“place.” The Breath-blowing-place is the place where a 
special deity, and offspring of Izanagi no Mikoto, blows 
away by his breath all sins and pollutions into Hades, 
This god is therefore called Jfuli-do-nushi ‘* Lord of the 
Breath-blowing-place,” An authority identifies this god 
with Kamu-naho-bi Gho-naho-bi no Kami ‘‘Divine-Rectifying- 
Wondrous Great Rectifying-Wondrous Deity." The 
Kojiki and Nihongi, in the report of the lustration of 
Izanagi, make two gods of this: Kamu-naho-bi no Kami 
and Cho-naho-ni no Kami, I think that, as in the case of 
Ya-so-maga-tsu-li Oho-magja-tsu-bi (comp. note 74), it is 
better to consider them as alternative names of one deity. 
80) Hl Ge I ne-no-Luni aobo-no-Luni. Hades, general- 
ly called Yomi-tsu-tuni or Yomo-tsu-lani, is meant. The 
translation “‘Bottom-Country™ gives the menning of the 
Chinese characters ; the real meaning is probably ‘‘distant 
country,” from #0 ‘‘ there, yonder,” and ho ‘‘nlace” : “das 
Jenseits in German. Whether ne signifies “root” or 
not, it is in reality the name of a place, of an island, 
belonging to Idzumo, Ojo-ne-ehima. We find in the 
ancient traditions also Yoni no Oho-ne-shima “the island 
Great Ne of Yomi (Hnades)," and Ne no balasu Luni “the 
borderland of Ne," Yomi “ Hades" jtself is the name of 
a place in the Shimane district of the province of Idzumo. 
The Even Pass of Hades, mentioned in the Nihongi and 
Kojiki, was, according to this latter authority, then called 
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the Jfuya-Pase in the land of Idzumo. The name Ifuya, 
contracted into Jya, exists still in Idzumo. All these 
places I have mentioned, are not far distant from one 
another. There can hardly be any doubt that the ancient 
Japanese located their Hades in one corner of the province 
of Idzumo! For further details I must refer the reader to 
my extensive commentary on the Jrspar-xr ** Annals of the 
Age of the Gods (Book 1 and 2 of the Nihongi, especially 
chapter 4th, note 29). 

81) Haya-sasura-hime, also called Suseri-hime, 
daughter of Susa-no-wo no Mikoto. She is not mentioned, 
under the former name, in any other ancient text. Hirata 
identifies her, but without good reason, with Swsa-no-10o 
no Miyoto. Haya signifies “‘swift” or ‘* brilliant,” and ts 
only, as often, an honorific ; easwra-lame seems to be con- 
tracted from easurahi-lime according to the rule that the 
same syllable should not occur twice successively ; sasura/t 
means either ‘to wander about aimlessly or in exile.” or, 
as Modzume’s Daijirin explains it, ‘‘to make” (leng- 
thened form of sasuru, from suru). The compound verb 
mochi-sasurahi-ushinafu, rendered by ‘“‘take them and 
completely banish them and get rid of them,” is by 
Motowori explained to mean ; ‘to lose something so that 
one does not know whither it has come.” Toyokahi gives 
to wehinofu the signification shdmetsu suru, ie. ‘to make 
disappear.” 

In the above notes (74, 76, 79, 81) I have pomted out 
that the four Deities of Purification (harahe no bami-sama) 
mentioned in the ritual, are identified, by the Japanese 
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commentators, with certain other gods mentioned in the 
Kojiki and Nihongi. We saw that only one of the four 
names is actually mentioned in the ancient records and 
annals ; the identification in the other cases is more or less 
problematical. It seems therefore advisable not to lay too 
much stress on this question and to be, on the whole, 
content with Mabuchis view that the four deities are 
personifications of the successive places and actions in the 
process of purification. 

$2) According to the view of Mabuchi and nearly all 
the later commentators, the horse acts a symbolical part 
in the ceremony of purification. Itis regarded to be an 
animal especially quick of hearing, and therefore its 
presence symbolizes the desire that the Gods of Heaven 
and Gods of Earth may hear, and act upon, the words of 
the ritual, as quickly as a horse hears with its ears pricked 
up. Such a horse is called haraie no uma ** purification- 
horse.” In ancient times the number of the furale-no-uma 
was six, according to the reports of the Sei-gi-ki, Hoku- 
gan-sho and Koke-shidai, and four or five sheaves of rice 
in the ear were placed beside them. The Imperial edict 
of the 5th year Temmu, Sth month, 16th day (28th 
September, 676) commands the Kuni no Miyatsuko of each 
province to furnish one horse for the ceremony (performed 
in their respective provinces) ; the same is required by the 
Jingi-Ryo ete. 

83) The freer translation we (or I) purify and cleanse 
in the name of the Sovran would perhaps be preferable. 

$4) Afinaruli, sixth month, from mi ‘‘ water,” na Gen. 
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particle (cp. mi-na-to “water-door, harbour "), teuki 
“month.” The interpretation ‘‘ waterless worth” (na= 
stem-form of nai ‘is not"), which is sometimes given, 
is wrong. 

85) Motowori, Hirata ete. read AB totuni “ four 
countries or provinces” and understand the provinces 
Him, Thi, and Teushima, the latter being counted as two 
provinces by counting specially its two districts Kami-tsu- 
agata and Shimo-tsu-agata. Others, 1s Motowori 
Toyokahi, consider U-lyé, the right division of KyGto, as 
the fourth country. The former view is to be preferred, 
because it is reported that there were five diviners (wrabe) 
in Idzn, five in Iki. five in Kami-tsu-agata and five in 
Shimo-tsu-ngata of Tsushima. The original text has the — 
character [4 mo after E, which has been suppressed by 
Motowori etc., being considered as a later interpolation. 
Shikida, however, restores it and reads yo-mo no cunt, 
taking “Eas a phonetic writing of Wi mo “‘ side, quarter of 
the compass,” so that the meaning would be: the diviners 
of the countries of the four sides, ie. of all the countries. 

The duty of the diviner (urebe) is to carry the purifica- 
tion offerings to the river, after the Oho-Nakatomi has 
finished the recital of the ritual, and throw them away into 
the water. 

86) Oho-baha-ji. The word ji ‘‘way” is added to 
taha, because the river is the road by which the thrown 
away objects are carried into the sea. As in ancient times 
the capital was frequently removed from one place, and 
even from one province, to another, different rivers came, 
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Ee, to be used for the ceremony by which the court- 
ficials were purified. At the time when Kyoto was the 
capital ~ Seatac be tatoo ee 
The last clause is, by the commentators, also styled a "ee 
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NOTE ON A LONG-TAILED BREED 
OF FOWLS IN TOSA. 
BY BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 


The origin of the breed is not known, but itis believed 
to be at least 100 years old. It has been produced simply 
by selection of the best Specimens; one highly prized 
variety—the Hatu—was produced in this way within the 
last few years. 

The proper general name for the long-tailed fowls 1s 
Shinvwara-té, derived from the village of Shinowara in the 
district of Nagaoka in the province of Tosa, some 3m 
Fast of Kochi, the capital. Some are still bred in that 
place, others—most, I believe, now—in Kochi itself, 
whence the majority are exported to Kobe and some of the 
finest to Tokyo; but the very finest are retained by the — 
producers, An inferior breed exists at Hiroshima, in the 
main island of Japan ; but these have the long tail-feathers 
only, not the beautiful long body-feathers. 

The following varieties were described to me :— 
Shira-fuji, white head and body-feathers ; tail black as im 
the other varieties. I saw one specimen of this, 2 years 
old, and measured its tail-feathers, 7} ft. long; also 
another 14 months old, tail-feathers 4 ft. long, legs grey.— 
Others have black bodies. 

Haku, white all over with yellow legs. 

Titenké, red neck and body feathers. 

Dakiri, reddish colour mixed with white of body. 
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All these, except the Hatu, have black tail-feathers, 

As great o length as 18 ft. has been reached in tail- 
feathers, but 12 ft. isa rnrity. From 7 or 8 to 11 ft. is the 
usual length. They grow about 4 inches a month, and 
continues to grow while the bird lives, which may be 5 or 
years. The beautiful body-feathers growing from the 
shoulders reach a length of 4 ft. Some of these may fall 
off in moulting, but the tauil-feathers never do so, I saw 
the birds in October (1898), when moulting, and only the 
ordinary feathers were gone or going, not the long ones. 

I also saw the hen, » very handsome bird distantly 
reminding one of a hen pheasant, with fawn-coloured 
breast, and white quill to the delicately coloured feathers 
of the back. She, too, has longer tail-feathers than any 
ordinary hen,—sometimes as much as 8 inches, The hens 
lay in spring and antumn, one bird producing 30 eggs 
yearly, which are hatched by other hens. One, or at most 
two hens, are allowed to each breeding cock. The latter's 
tail-feathers are cut, to allow of his walking about freely. 
He lives a little longer than the others, which must be 
kept shut up; but all are hardy, bearing both heat and 
cold. 

The ordinary number of long tail-feathers is 15 or 16; 
some cocks have as many as 24. 

The tail-feathers must nof be wound up, as people 
ignorantly do, away from Kochi, but must be always 
allowed to hang free, for which reason the cocks are kept 
in high narrow cages quite dark except close to the top ; 
for light at the bottom would attract them. When the 
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tail-feathers become too long and touch ground im the 
eage, a bamboo is put a little way back so as to form an 
arch and thus make more distance, The birds sit all day 
on a flat perch 3 inches wide, and are only taken out once 
in 2 days, and allowed to walk about for 1/2 an hour or 
so, aman holding their tail all the while to prevent its 
getting torn or soiled. Once or twice a month they are 
carefully washed with warm water, and are then as care- 
fully dried on some high place,—the roof or wherever may 
be most convenient—a man holding their tail till it is quite 

The birds are fed on unhulled rice (furo-mai) and 
greens, such as daihon-leaf, Ke. They must be given 
plenty of water. They are wonderfully tame. 

Two specimens were brought to me in boxes,—long 
narrow boxes like those in which the Japanese put away 
kakemono (hanging serolls|—in which the bird's body is 
laid full-length, the tail twisted round a little. That is 
how they always travel, It is snid that they can be kept 
thus as long as 40 days without being taken out. The 
dimensions are about 6 inches square, and 4 ft. 6 inches 
long; there is a prating for air at one end only anda 
division guarding the feathers. The box is carried 
horizontally. Their narrow cages moy be made of any 
wood, and are 6) ft. high, 3 ft. deep, and 6 inches wide. 

The wonderful feathers, both on tail and body, come 
from quills much stouter than any possessed by usual 
barn door fowls. 

My chief informant was Mr. Kitagawa Ushimaten, an 
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employé in the Local Court of Justice,—an amateur both 
of fowls and horses. Mr. Iwagawa Kametaro also brought 
a specimen, and I saw one or two elsewhere in Kochi 

Present prices in Kochi :—About $ 15 for a cock with 
feathers under 10 ft. ; $25, i/ over tliat length. Good hen, 
$1). Kobe prices are considerably higher. 

There is absolutely no artificial method of making the 
feathers grow. .Allis done by selection. Any failure to 
obtain good results must proceed from having a bad hen, 
that is, one not of the true breed, and it is in this point 
that buyers are liable to be deceived. Also one must 
know how to treat the birds. 

At Kobe, in November, 1898 I saw three specimens 
at two bird-fanciers',*—one with tuil-feathers 134 ft. long 
({ had it measured),—of the usual mixed colours. I also 
suw the splendid white tail—104 ft. long—of a snow- 
white bird, which had been pulled out accidentally, owing 
to the bird falling from its perch and fluttering about. The 
bird itself was brought downstairs to me ; its tail-feathors 
were growing again. The bird-fancier said it was 5 years 
old, He added that the feathers, which grow only at the 
rate of 4inches n month when the bird is young, grow 
more quickly,—as much as 7 inches—when it is older. 

(The same bird-fancier had numerous specimens of 
the Japanese giant salamander, mostly about 2 ft. long, — 
very sluggish and ugly, spotted creatures. He says they 

* Hamamoto, at No, 76 Motomachi, Nichéme, and Nishimara, at 
249 Motomachi It-chome, 
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come from Hakone; but no ene known to me in that 
years —has ever seen any but tiny specimens a few inches 
in length.) 

















THE JESUIT MISSION PRESS 
IN JAPAN. 


In the winter of 1887-8 I spent several months in the 
public libraries of England and the Continent examin- 
ing books printed in Japan by the Jesuit missionaries 
at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th cen- 
turies, and eventually printed, under the above title, 
a pamphlet containing the result of my researches. 
Fourteen works in all are described in it, and there is 
every reason to believe that these are all, of which 
examples exist in Europe. Since my return to Japan 1 
have been making inquiries after other works produced 
by the Jesuit Mission Press, and was last year fortunate 
enough to discover two more. 

The first of these is an abridgment of the Tai-hei-ki, 
a celebrated historical work of the 14th century. It is 
entitled Tuai-hei-ki nukigaki, or ‘ Abridzment of the 
history of the Great Peace,’ and there are six volumes 
of it. It is printed with movable types in a mixture 
of running-hand Chinese characters and A’ragana, and, 
as far as my memory serves me, from the same font of 
type as that used for the Guia do Pecador in the 
British Museum (P, 43 of my pamphlet). It has neither 
date nor name of place, but each volume alter the first 
ee the following ‘imprimatur’ in Roman type and 
Italics -— 
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APROVACAM. 


Vi efte Liuro do Taifeiqui, nio tem coufa por que fe 

nao deua imprimir. | 
Manoel Barreto 

Viffa efta informacgae dou licenga pera se poder | 

imprintr. © Bifpo de Iappam 


Manoe! Barreto died 11 March 1620. But Luis de 
Cerqueira, the last Bishop of Japan who actually 
reached the country, died there 20 February 1614. 
He had been in Japan as Bishop since August 5 
1595, and the book must be assigned to some date 
between these two. I have not been able to discover 
any mention of itin the annual Missionary reports of 
the period, but that is not wonderful, as the reports 
are silent about several other books known to us as 
extant in the libraries. 


The second of the two isa small volume belonging 


to the Marquis Tokugawa, who represents the Mito 


branch of that family. It is printed in Roman type, 
and consists of fifty-eight leaves including the title- 
page and preface, small 8vo, and bears the imprint 
n collegio Japonico Societatis Ilesu, ANNO 1600, On 


being examined it proved to be identical with the work 


numbered 11 in my pamphlet, preserved in the Biblio- 
teca Casanatense at Rome. That however is printed 
in cursive Chinese characters and Afragana, except the 
title-page, whereas this is in the Roman alphabet 
throughout. It was evidently produced at Nagasaki, 
though no place is named on the title-page, The 
one edition was no doubt intended for the use of the 
Japanese converts, the other for the missionaries who 
were not familiar with Chinese characters and the 
Japanese syllabary. 











s The contents are 
hel 1. The meaning of the word Christian. 
2. The sign of the Cross, 
3. The Lord's Prayer. 
4. The Hatl Mary. * 


= §. The Salve Regina. 

es 6. The Creed. 

a* 7. The ten commandments. 

= 8 The Laws of Holy Church, 

Ve g. The 7 deadly Sins. 

ee 10, The 7 Sacraments. : 
At the end are lists of Corporal and Spiritual Works ~~ 

A of Mercy, the Theological and Cardinal Virtues, the 


gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Beatitudes, concluding with oom 

the Confiteor. | 
Japanese versions will be found in its pages of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Salve Regina, the 
Bo Apostles Creed and the Ten Commandments, which 
r! may be useful for comparison with modern translations. 
| From certain indications it appears that the book 
re | was intended for the use of educated persons of the 
| Samurai class. Such are the passage on f. 21 where 
| it is explained that all created things exist in the 
- Mind of God as Ideas, and that on f. 22 explaining 
= - material objects as compounded of two elements, 
* Matter and Form, as those terms are used in the 
4 scholastic philosophy. The author speaks of another 
| work dealing with this subject in greater detail, which 
- the catechumen isrecommended to study. Of this work, 
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however, no trace has yet becn found, and Bartoli's 
enumeration of the books printed by the mission- 
aries, quoted in the Appendix to my pamphlet already 
referred to, makes no mention of any such treatise. 
Another indication of the class of persons for whom this 
book was intended occurs on f, 34v., where the author 
in emimerating necessary labours which are not viola- 
tions of the commandment to keep holy the Sabbath, 
mentions taking order of battle. fighting in battle, dig- 
ging trenches, building walls, constructing fortresses, 
or carrying materials therefor, which though fatiguing 
to the body, nevertheless being of importance for the 
conduct of a war, are not prohibited. And a little 
further on the necessity of staying at home to guard 
a castle and the danger of attack from an enemy are 
given as justifiable reasons for not attending mass. 

As this work possesses great interest as a monu- 
ment of the language at that period, while likely 
to be of use to modern missionaries as a standard of 
comparison, it has been thought worth while repreduc- 
ing in entirety in the following pages. 

This precious and probably unique little volume has 
suffered greatly from the ravages of worms, so much 
so that in places whole words have disappeared. The 
photographic reproduction of the titlepage prefixed 
to this reprint gives some idea of the damage done by 
these insects, and it will be noticed that in some places 
the print of an underlying page is visible through the 
wormholes. By the aid of « transcript, made at the 
time referred to, of the copy in the Minerva library, 
I have been able to supply these lacunae, and also to 
correct the text in a few instances distinguished by 
square brackets. 

The spelling is that of the Portuguese works on 
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Japanese grammar and lexicography of the period, but 
the list of differences between that system of transcrip- 
tion and that mostly employed at present will greatly 
facilitate, and it is hoped even remove, the difficulties 
attendant upon a first perusal. At the end of these 
notes is given a list of the more unusual words which 
eccur in the work, all but one of which are to be 
found in the French edition of the Missionaries’ 
Japanese-Portuguese Dictionary that we owe to the 
labours of the late Mons. Léon Pagés. It only remains 
to be noted that the European theological terms 
employed here and there were adopted from the 
Portuguese language. 

List of Portuguese transcriptions and equivalents now 
generally in use. 

Single Aana syllables. 


y i 
fa ha 
fo ho 
fe he 
vo, uo wo 
va, ua wa 
tgu tsu 
t tsu (final) 
a u 
ro, WO 0 
cu, qu ku 
Je ke 
By ki 
xi shi 
fi hi 
xe se 


Soft Aawa syllables. 


zl 


ji 


gio 

z, zu | 

ju zu 
Compound syllables. 
id 


— 


jo 
shu 


tsi 
ka 

sha 
ia 


nio 
The most puzzlings spelling perhaps are at first sight 
___._ faxa for haha, mother and fags for jajz, shame. Others 
© ‘will be found in the glossaye phi: 
a a ; GLOSSARY, 
_-—_aiiren, pity 

as. epee) Bilerimage (angia) 


eo hey 


ata, enemy — | 

_ atari, to behave towards 
-ategai, to attribute 

_ bettai, different substance 

bi, smelling oe 
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bucusasuru, cause to cat 
buji, peace 
bun, sono, 50 


ca, smell | 

cacayaqu, shine (4agayatn). 
cacayuru, uphold 

caccacu, distinct. ) 

cacugo, preparation, intention 

canmi, sweetness | 
caqibai, lime made from oyster shells 
catague, custom | 
caxacu, blows and tortures (4a-shakn) 
chinami, association ; occasion 
chitocu, knowledge 

cof, queen (48-At) 

conbon, principles, elements (4empom) 
conguen, origin, beginning (4engen) 
coriocu, assistance. 

conomi, fruit (4% 0 sr) 

céxeqi, works (4ase%s) 

cunju, company | 

curacu, misery and happiness 

curiqi, merit 

cuyacu, labour 


daiji, the earth 
daimocu, matter, subject 
doéxin, consent (a@d-s/itn) 


fachibocu, rice (Aaehi-betv) a sort of pun on the 
Chinese character * 

facocumu, feed (Aagetuimn) 

fan ni firagi, to print 

fanji, half'an hour 


faxi (occurring after wrichi, road, on p. lov. prob.= 
ridge) 

faxxigqi, laws (4a-shihs) 

faua, mother (ta/a) 

fenpd, recompense 

hquan, retainer 

fottanno, initial 

fudai, slave 

funbet, intelligence (_ ftmbet si) 

funbet itasu, to understind 

funhoy, poverty (/u-nio-7) 

futai no, eternal 


gidcid, things, articles (jO-j0) 

giibon, serious offence ( j#-don) 

giuwon, great benefit | jit-en) 

giuxi, to dwell (j#-séz) } : 
focuy, foundation of a doctrine, essence ( godt ) 
goxo, salvation ( eo. sha) 

fFoyei, picture 

fuecai, this lower world ( ge-kai) 

guedat, deliverance ( ge-datsit) 

guen, sight (zen) 

fuenje, this life (gen-se) 

guenzai, this world, the present 

FuEXOCU, Fervice, work (ge-shokw) 

guijet, breach of relations ( et-setsu) 

ichimi, body ; union. 

ippenni, with all one’s heart 

ittai, one (numeral of deities) 

jefi, right and wrong (ze-/7) 

jen, virtue (zen) 

jendocu, virtue (Sen-doku) 

jennhonin, virtuous woman, saint (sewmyo-1é1) 
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jennin, virtuous man, saint (sen-#in) xE 
jet, taste (sefsw, tongue) 
= manabu, imitate 
mandocu, virtues, attributes, goodness 
manzdo, all things 
mido, temple 5 
mogo, lie a 
yi monco, door | ay, 
, monen, evil thoughts | 
moren, lust — | : 
‘ mufen, infinite 
r. muri, infinite 
= . musai, boundless, infinite 
— nacadachi, mediator 
ia “nacanaca, certainly 
om} naixo, will | | 
nannho, man and woman (#anu-nie) ~ 8 
: nhonin, woman (wfo-win) hy 
rt. - nhunan, clement (#i-an) rh 
ni, hearing | 
niai no, corresponding, suitable 
ninju, persons (winsn) 
nozomi, desire 
i” qenai, family (Aanat) | 
i» qenbo, justice (Fem po) 
<~ qendan, judge ar 
gendon naru, cruel, inhuman 























‘. qengacu, far apart; vndei gengacu, infinitely different 
se” 2 CGintes engaku) i 
ie qenzocu, family _ aan 

qedacu, evil (Aigaku) | ae 
qedge, counsel, teaching (A/o£e) Y 
qeracu, joy ae 


= + 
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. 








- 
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~  _ qetqi, vigour of the blood, life (tesAe) 
 —s gidocu, miracle 
sf | ial qid, book | | 
|  qiuamaru, to consist in (Avwamarn) — 
- giuame, consummunation, last'thing (4itvame) 
> quaff, blessedness, blessed 
ss quan, sepulchre _ os ‘my 
ss quan, numeral of prayers, literally ‘ ring.’ 
—- quangui, rejoicing, joy (Awan-/) 
quannen, meditation — 
‘quantai, rudeness, offence 
quatal, penalty — 


_ quanzure, meditate 







-- quenzocu, misprint for qenzocu, relations 


-quodai, great 


rimot, gain paeie®) | : 
‘ _ fiun uo firaqi, to triumph, to gain the victory. 
-Foxi, road (re-s/iz) | 
ss royacu, good medicine (ridpaku) | 
-sacu no ‘ibe works 
saguld, lile, works (sa-giéd ; 
ind paxitzu, plan (sashidiw) = 
_ sdden, tradition | | 
suguinixi, past (swgintsie ) 
_ tal, substance .. 
_taicut, weariness, discontent (fair-Anésw) 
_ taixet, love (tafsetsw) 
taixite, for the sake of (fat-shite) 
-tanomoxiqi, hopeful 
tassuru, to perfect, complete 
tattogi, holy, glorious, blessed if 



























togavocuri, sati 
‘tonaye, von, benediction 


LB) 


taxxite, perfectly, completely 


tcugai, member a Se 
tehyésuru, to be in communication 
tengu, the Devil 

tenma, the Demon 


toburai, suffrage 


tocu, profit, benefit 


isfaction for sin 

tonayuru, cruzuo, make the sign of the Cross. 
toriauaxite, intercessor, mediator 

torinaxite, advocate 


yeuman, entire fullness 


“yfrue, etcetera 


yo. manner 


yojo no, important 


yoxi, child by adoption (yd-s/tz) 
yuzzuri, inheritance (ywasurt) 


-yocuri (togauo), make satisfaction (for sin) 


vomocague, mental idea 
vondocu, benefit received | 
vqtauaxc, unite, incorporate (#e-aiwase) 


‘ygecnyexi, redeem 


xcbamuru, persecute (sedamury) 

xeccan, chastisement, reprimand (setéaw) 
xefo, worldly customs (se-/0) 

el, power (sel) 

xeibai, put to death (serdar) 

xeicon, faculty (lit. fundamental powers, sezton) 
xeiriqi, powers (sefri#t) | 
xeitocu, virtue, cfficacity 

xenydo, necessary (senyd) 

xiccai, all (shi#Aar) 
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-xidai, four elements (s/7-daz) 
xin, pak 2 (s/n, lit. body) 
xindai, subjects (f. 44v.); existence (f. 23) 
xindaisuru, govern (shintal surw) 
xine, disposition (s/rne) 
-xingo, veneration 5 ehantea 
xinjin, devotion (s/injin) 
-xinmio, life (s/mni) 
xiqiso, material riper (s/ti-s6) 
xigitai, body (séiti-far) 
xigixin, bod: (shiki-shin) : 
‘xitagi, foundation, material (s/ffaji) 
_ -xojen, virtues, goodness (s/e-sen) 
“xdjino, living and ons (s/G-sAt-ne) 
xojOno, aa (shdze no) 
xomet, destruction (s4d-mefsw)} 
xoqid, little book (s/d-478) 
-xos6, forms (s/o-sd) 
‘xGtai, true substance (s/d-¢af) 
‘xétocu, congenital, natural 
_ xUgiacu, immoderate desire (shajatu) 
xugo, governor (shugo) 
xugo no, guardian Giave no) 


-——s-zStan, conversation (sedan, jodan) 
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DOCTRINA 
no jo 


ON Arne ESV Christe  gosatxeno 
aida midex! tachini notamai vegttame 
cofeno wacani toriiagt nadaching Toxt 
yegeru gotogu, ifsai ninguennt goxd ue 
faswcari omacetone wichine firomeyete 

no vd coto wart. Core mata gactxa tachine nobe vogern 

fotognu, mitguno guint givamaru nari, FPitotgunina, xing 
tatematgurubegt colo. Futateuniua, tanomoxigu zonyt 
tatemaigurnécgi cota  Mitguniua, tputome worond begt 
coto core nart. Nicartwni xinji tatematgurubegt datmo- 
cuto ytiwa ninchint vyobu ddrine wyenaru gui nareba, 
Fides toytt jennt ataru mone nari, Cererano cotoue xira- 
siba goxdno michini mayé cote veuccarubext. Mata 
tanomoxign vomé coto tona Efperanga toyt jenni atarn 
coto wart, Core finanachi Deus yort von yacifocu ue 
motte chriftant ataye tamdbeg! goxdnut ataru fodone 
cotonart. Cone Esperanca naguba naguint vd begt togt, ta 
nomu tocoro naxito chicarauo votofu cotonto arubext, 

Core mata avimane voginarn fauart nart, fate tcuteme 

vocond begi cototona charidadeto yi tatxetno gent ataru 

cotonarit. Corerana giitua cocoreyesareba, Deusno von 
vogite 





vogitewe tabilabi fomugu ceto arnéext. Carugayuye 
cono mifguno jena Chriffanno ftament moppara narit 
gti narcbe, gacixate mane yerarext Jennin corcrant tutte 
amalane gidue cagi vogt tamd nione mart, Jima sone 
wehiyer: cayé naru tocorouo yerabtlorife fannit firagt, ma 
yotua terafu cagamito nafu mono nart. Xicareba Chrtf- 
fant goxone moppara naru coleue voxtye taiment Compa 
nhia Juperiorno weino ugele cono xégioue amitate nas- 
sugete Doctrina Chriftate yt. Core funauachit Chriftano 
veripeto yn cocoro nart. fJogwe Paminnt tayafugn cone 
manevo Tiraxenga tament cofobana socune imimint cha- 
¢agu, gutva Deusno tacagi cofonaritio arawasu mono na 
ri. Cone cotonarivo Jumtyacanmt vagimayenga tament 
AG dextne mondoto naxite ximefu mone nari, Core ifsat 
Christano chiyeno manacoue agiramurn voxive nareba, 
farrmo narai vagimaye xitle, mayoino yamine nogare, 
wacolone michint molorcsuqu bext. 





DANCHI CHRIS- 
TANTO YVVA NANI- 
gole solo yt cofe, 


Xixd.  Chriftani naru monoua 
fono voxiye xinjit canyo naru 
monouo chémd = furu_ coto mop- 
para nareba, sono tuareuo nagi 
yoqu qiquya inaya? 

Dexi. Goxepp6no vomomuqiuo yoqu chomé 
xite, Deusno von ficariuo cOmuri Christa 
ni nari tatemateuru coto nari. 

X. Sono vaqimayeua ican ? 

D. Fibet xexi coto vouogi nari. 

X. Sono mune cotogotocu yini voyobazu, 
tada fibetno fodouo xiru tameni dai tchi 
canyono daimocuuo méfareyo. 

D. Fitoteuniua, ichimot naqi tocoroni  ta- 
ne naquxite tenchi maz6uo tcucuri araxe 
tamai, yorozzuno facuno monouo voboxt 
mesu mamani goxindai nalaruru fono go 
facu nasareteua xojen mandocuno von mi- 
namoto, facarinaqi vonchiye banji canal 
tam gojiyu jizaino von aruji Deus go 
ittai maximafu coto. 

Futatcuniua, core funauachi vareraga gué- 
je 
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je goxe tomoni, facarai jenacuno gofe- 
pouo tadaxiqu ataye tam von arujl na- 
ri. Cono go ittaiuo vogami tattomi  tate- 
mateurazuxiteua goxéno vo tafuqeni az- 
gucaru coto farani naxi. 

Mitcuniua, von aruji Deusua Padreto, Fi- 
Ihoto, Spiritu Sanctoto mé6xi_ tatema- 
teurite, Perfonaua mitcunite maximaxe 
domo, Subftantiato mofu soxOtaina tada 
vo ittal nite maximafu nari, 

Yotcuniua, Deus Filho ifsai ninguenno to- 
gauo vocuri tamai, goxéuo tafucaru michi 
uo voxiye tamauan tameni amacudari ta- 
mai, Humanidadetote, varerato fitoxiqi A 
nima xigixinuo vO mini vqeauaxe tamai, 
fiifuno majiuari naqu tattoqi Virgen Ma- 
ria yori macotono fitoto vmare tamai, teu- 
int Cruzni  cagerare, fitonite maximafu 
votocoroua xixi tam coto, 

Iteuteuniua, goxéno michiua Chriftano 
voxlyeni nomi qiuamaru nari. Soreni yot- 
te Chriftini narazunba goxduo  tafuca- 
ru coto arubecarazuto funbet itafu-. coto 
core nari. 


X. Ninguenno cotouocba nanito funbet  xe- 

- fareqeruzo ? 

AT! mae i * f 

D. Ninguéua xiqixin bacarini arazu, fatcuru 
. coto 
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coto nagi Animano motcu nari. ‘Cono 
Animaua xiqixinni inochiuo ataye, tatol 
xigixinua teuchi faini naruto yaitomo, co- 
no Animaua vouaru coto naxi: tada jen 
acuni xitagatte goxdno curacuni azzucaru 
mono narl. , 

X. Yoqu  funbet  xeraretari. Catechifmoto 
yi xodanguino cotouari yori focanimo 
Chriftino xtrazuxite canauazaru  coto 
vouoqi nar. 

D. Sono guiuo vqetamauareba cofo goqed- 
qeni azzucaritaqito zonzure. 

. Core vaga negé tocoro nari.  Chriftani 
nararuru cotoua icanaru fitono xiuaza toca 
xireruya ? 

. Deusno Gracauo motte Chriftanni naru 
mono nari. 

. Deusno Gracauo motte toua  nanigoto 
zoya ! 

. Sonogui imada tcubufa narazu, negaua- 

culua voxiye tamaye. 

Deusno Gracauo motte toua, vagami, chi- 

chi faua gofacuno monono chicarani ara- 

zu, tada Deusno v6 jifino vye yori v6 aru- 
ji Iefu Chriftono gocuriqiuo motte Chri- 

(tini naru coto nari. 

D. Fitobito Chriftanni nararuru toqiua, na- 

nitaru 


“% 


Sm 
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nitaru curaiuo vqeraruruzo, 

X. Deusno goy6xi tenno von yuzzuriuo vqe 
tatematcuru mito naru mono nari. So- 
noyuyeua Baptifmeno von fazzuqeuo v- 
quru fitobitouo cono curaini ague  tama- 
uanto voboximefuni yotte nari. 

D. Sate Chriftini arazaru fitoua ican ? 

X. Baptifmouo fazzucarazaruni —_yotte goyo- 
xito maxi tamauazu, tenno von yuzzuri- 
uo vgemajiqi mono nari. 

D. Chriftitoua nanigato zoya ? 

. V6 aruji Tefu Chriftono vé voxiyeuo xin- 

gid yori Fidesni vquru nomi narazu, coto- 

bato, mimochiuo motte arauafu fito nari. 

Nanino yuyenica von aruji Tefu Chriftono 

v6 voxlyeuo fidesni vqe, cotoba mimochi 

lo motte arauafu fitotoua yibeqi zoya? 

X. Moromorono Chrifti vo aruji Tefu Chri- 
ltono tattoqi v6 cotouo cocoro yori Fides 
mi vqezuxite canauanu nominarazu, cfi- 
yO naru toqiua xifuruto yi tomo, coto- 
banimo, mimochinimo  arauafu beqitono 
cacugo aril coto moppara nari. 

D. Chriftanto —-ytiua naniuo —_catadoritaru 
na zoya? 

X. Chriltouo catadori tatematcuritaru na nari. 

D. Chriftotoua icanaru vo aruji nite maxima 
{u zoya? 


iol 


D. 
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Macotono Deus, macotono fitonite maxi- 


[ma ]fu nari. 


Macotono Deus nite maximafutoua na- 


nigoto zoya? 


Banji canai tamé von voya Deusno ma- 


cotono vo fitorigo nite maximaxeba nari, 


Macotono fitonite maximalu toua ican ? 
Tattogi von faua Virgen Mariano ma- 


coto no von fitorigo nite maximafu nari, 
Soreniyotte Deus nite maximalu von to- 
coroua, tenni voite von fauauo mochi ta- 
mauanu gotoqu, fitonite maximafu von 
tocoromo chini voiteua vi chichiuo mo- 
chi tamauanu nari. 


Nanini yotteca Chrifto toua tonaye  tate- 


mateuruzo ? 


Chrifte toua tattogi aburauo nurare tamd 


toydi cocoro nari. Sonocami teiué, Sacerdo- 
te, Propheta cono mifamano  fito  tatto- 
qi aburauo nurare tamaixi nari. Von aru- 
ji Tefu Chrifto fitonite maximalu v6 toco- 
roua teiuéno vyeno teiud, Sacerdoteno vye 
no ‘Sacerdote, Prophetano vyeno  Pro- 
pheta nite maximafu ni yotte cudfino tatto- 
qi aburano cauarini Spiritu Sanctono Graca 
uo michimichite mochi tamdoga yuyenl, 
Chriftoto tonaye tatematcuru nari, 

Dai ni. 
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Daint. Christiano xirucscite nari faifogr 
Crone cola, 


PD. Chriftino xiruxitoua nanipoto zoya ? 

X. Tattogi Cruz nari. 

DD. Sono yuye ican ? 

X. Vareraga v6 aruji Tefu Chrifto Cruzno vye 
nite varerauo jiytint naxi tamayeba nari. Ca- 
rugayuyeni izzureno Chriltimo vareraga 
fiearito naru v6 aruji Iefu Chriftono tatto- 


qi mi Cruzni taixi tatematourite, cocoro 
no voyobu fodo xinjinuo motcubeqi coto 
moppara nari. WVarerauo toga yori nogaxi 
tamauan tameni, cano Cruzni cacari taqu 
voboximexi tamayeba nari. 

D. Jiydni naxi tamétoua nanigoto zoya? 

X. Tenguno toravarebitoto naritaru  _—-vare- 
raga fudaino tocorouo nogashi taméni yot- 
te nari. 


PD. Torauarebitoto naritaru iuareraua ican ? 

X. Tenguto vareraga togano yateuco nari. 
V6 arujino micotobani togauo vocalu mo- 
noua tenmano yatcuco narito notamé na- 
ri, Sareba fito mortal togauo vocaxeba, Té- 
gu funauachi fono monouo xindaifuruga 
yuyeni, yatcucoto naritaru mono nari. 
Xicareba Cruzni cacari tam michiuo mot- 
te fadame tamd Baptifmono fazzuge uo 

vqe 
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vge, mataua Conficino Sacramentouo 
vgetatematcureba von aruji Tefu Chrifto 
ataye tam6. Gracauo motte fono fitono mo 
romorono togauo yuruxi tamdni _yotte, 
Cruzno gocuriqiuo motte von aruji le- 
fu Chrifto témano yatoucoto naritaru  to- 
corouo vqecayexl taméto mofu nari. Sa- 
reba  fitono yatgucoto naritaru. monouo 
vqecayexite jiyGni nafu  cotoua macoto- 
ni fucaqi gittuon nari. Nauo mata ya- 
tcucoto naxitaru  fitono teurafauo fucaqu 
vomoixiruni voiteua, ima vqe cayefare 
taru tocorono vondocuuo yoqu vaqima- 
yubeqi mono nari, Yatcuco narixi toqi 
no xujin nalage naqu ataritaru fodo, v- 
qecayelaretaru vonmo fucaqi mono na- 
ri. Xicaruni vareraga von aruji Tefu Chri- 
ttono Gracauo motte téguno = teyori toga- 
ninuo toricayexi tamaite jrytint naxi tamd 
gouonno fucaqi cotoua icabacarino cototo 
vomdya ? 

D. Chrifttaua Cruzno monuo  icufamani  to- 
nayuru zoya ? 

X. Futafamani tonayuru nari. Fitoteuniua, 
miguino voyubi nite Cruzno méuo fitaito, 
cuchito muneni tonayuru nari. 


D, Sono mitguno = monuo tonayuru — toqiua 
nanita- 
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nanitaru cotouo mOxi aguru zo? 

X. Vareraga De? Sacta Cruzno v6 xiruxiuo 
motte vareraga teqiuo nogaxi tamayeto to 
nayuru nari. Vareraga De’ facta Cruzno 
vO xiruxiuo motteto yi iccuuo tonayete fi 
taini Cruzuo mufubu nari. Vareraga teqi 
noto yi iccuuo motte cuchini Cruzuo tona 
yuru nari. Nogaxi tamayeto méfu  iccuuo 
motte muneni Cruzuo tonayuru nari. 

D. Fitaito, cuchito, muneto cono  mitoco- 
roni Cruzuo tonayuru cotoua nanitaru xI- 
sal zoya? 

X. Fitaini tonayuru cotoua, Deus yort mo- 
nenuo nozoqi tamau tame nari. Cuchini 
tonayuru cotoua accé mégouo nogaxi to- 
mauan tame nari. Mata muneni tona- 
yuru cotoua cocoro yori izzuru axiqi xola 
uo nogaxi tamaui tame nari. §=[é@maua 
Cruz fodo vofore tatemateuru coto naqere 
ba, vareraga vyeni Cruzno xiruxiuo teune- 
ni tonayuru coto cayd nari. Sonoyuyeua 
témaua Spiritu nareba, icanaru  tcurugi- 
totemo voloruru coto naxi: xicaredomo 
von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzno vye nite xi- 
xi tamoOuo motte téguuo carame voqi ta- 
mai, fitouo jiyiini naxi tamayeba, careni 
chicazzucanto furu mono yor! focani ata- 

uo na- 
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uo nafu coto canauanu yini naxi tam6é ga 
yuyeni, vdgini Cruzuo volore tatematcu- 
ru mono nari. 

D. Téguuo carame vogi tam6ni voiteua na- 
nitote cafodo fitoni atauo naxiqeru zoya ? 

X. Tatoyeuo motte coreuo tuaba,  teuna- 
garetaru tora, vécamiua, careraga fobani 
yoru. mononi nom! curaiteuquga gotoqu, 
von aruji TIefu Chrifto Cruzno vyeni voite 
tenguuo carame tambdto tyedomo, togauo 
motte careraga fobani yoru mononi no- 
mi atauo nafu nari. Izzureno mortal to- 
gauo naritomo vocafu toqiua, téguno foba 
ni tachiyori, togauo fut@éto furu toqi, ten- 
euno foba yori xirizoqu nari. Corerano 
coto mina Cruzno vye nite xixitamd vé 
aruji Tefu Chriftono go curiqiuo motte 
ideqitaruto t@euua yoqu xiruni yotte, vo- 
qint Cruzuo voforuru nari. 5S. Hieronymo 
notam6 gotoqu, inuua vtaretaru§ teuyeuo 
mi voforete niguru gotoqu narito, S. Gre- 
gorio aru T[udeoni teuite caqi tamoua, ca- 
re Fides uwomo motazu, Cruzuomo mochi- 
izu, cayette caroximuruto iyedomo, aru 
togi amatano tengu muragaritaru toco- 
roni iri, véqini vofore atauo nafarejiga ta- 
meni canete yor! mino vyeni Cruzno m6 

uo 
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uo tonayegereba, tégu  tachimachi nigue 
latte iuaqu, Fidesuo motazaru munaxiqi v- 
tcuua mono narito iyedomo, Cruzno mon- 
uo tonayuruga yuyenj, atauo nafu coto 
canauazuto iyeri. Xicareba Fidesuo taixe- 
zart_ mono faye Cruzno monuo tonayuru 
uo motte tenguuo voifaraigeruni, yoqi 
Chriftino vyeni tonaye  tatematcuraba, 
icaga arubeqi zoya? 

D. Fitofamano Cruzno tonayeua fabet xexi, 
ima fitotguno tonaye yduo voxiye tamaye. 

A. Ima fitotcuniua, miguino teuo motte _fitaj 
yori mune made, fidarino cata yori migui 
no cata made, Cruzno méuo tonayuru na- 
ri. Tonayuru cotobaniua, In nomine Pa- 
tris, & Filij, & Spiritus factii Amen. Co- 
no cocoroua, Deus Padre, Filho, Spiritu 
fanctono jminauo motteto mfu  cocoro 
nari. In nomine Patris to tonayuru toqiua, 
teuo fitaini faxi, & Filijto méfu toqiua, mu- 
neuo faxi, & Spirituto méfu toqiua fidari 
no cata, Sdctito méfu toqiua, miguino  ca- 
tani teuo fafu nari, | 

D. Cano tonayeua nanino tamezo ? 

X. Varerauo von vtcuxini teucuri tam$ De’ 
Padre, Filho, Spiritu  fancto mitcuno Per- 
fona, goittaino Deusuo arauaxi tattomi  ta- 
tematcuru tame nari. 

D, Sono 


D. 
Ae 
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Sono foca betno xisai ariya? 


Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzni voite va- 
rerauo fucui tam cotouo arauaxi vyamal 


molu tame nari. | 
Cono Cruzno  xiruxiuoba 
tonayubeqi ya. 


icanaru toqini 


Cotouo fajimuru toqi, aruiua nefama_ voqi- 


fama, vaga yado yori ide, 


aruiua Ecclefa 


ye iru togi, mataua vdjigino fajime, na- 
canimo nanguini v6 toqi, coreuo tonayuru 


mono nari. 


Sono xiruxiuo tabitabi tonayuru  cotoua 


nanitaru xilai zoya ? 


Deus varerauo teqino te yorl nogaxi ta- 
mauan tame nareba, nandoqimo nanita- 
ru cotonimo tonayuru coto yoqi nari. 

Xolauo fajimuru toqi, tonayuru coteua na- 


nitaru xilai zoya? 
Sono xofauo vareraga teq! 


yorl famata- 


guerarezu Deusno gofocéto, von foma- 
reto naritatematcuru tame nari. 
Vareraga teqitoua nanitaru monozo? 


Xeqento, tenguto, xiqixin core 
Icanaru xifaini yotte cono 
guenno teqitoua iyeru zoya? 
Teqitoua Animani xiqirini 
faluru coto canauanedomo, 


nari. 
mitcuuo nin- 


togauo voca- 
acuuo fulume, 
fone 
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fono michini: fiqi catamuquruni yotte yi 
Nari, 

D, Cano mifamano teqi yori vocofu acuno 
fufumeto, jenjino famatagueto naru tenta 
ciuo Deus yame tamauanu cotoua ican? 

X. Soreto tomoni teqitai, Deus no go cdrio- 
cuuo motte riunuo firaqi, fono riunno gofé- 
pouo ataye tamauan tame nari. 

D, Tenguua nanito ydni tentagiuo fufumu- 
ruzo? 

X. Cocoroni acunenuo yocoxi, mata togani 
votcuru ni tayorito naru cotouo fono mayeni 
araualu mono nari. 

D. Sono acunenuoba = nanitoyéni fuxegu 
beqizo ? 

4. Sono michiua vouoqi nari, nacanimo mi- 
teu ari, Fitoteuniua, acun€é vocoru toqi jé- 
néni fiqi cayuru coto. Futatcuniua, muneni 
Cruzno mSuo tonayuru cote. Miteuniua 
von tonayeno mizzuuo fitaini fofogu co- 
to core nari, 

D. Togano tayorito naru acuno moto to, fo- 
no chinamiuo nanito fuxegubeqi zo ? 

X. Fitoteuniua, fono chinamivo niguru coto, 
Futatguniua, Oratiouo m@&fu  coto,  Mi- 
teuniua, yoqi qedqeuo vqe, yoqi qiduo yo- 
mi agiud coto core nari, 

D. Xe- 
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D. Xeqen no teqi to yfiua vareraga tameniua na 

nitaru monaozo ? 

X. Xeqéni nafu acuguidto, xefoto, mata acu 

ninuomo nazzugete xeqento ytizo? | 

D. Xeqenua nanito yéni Tentaganuo fufumu 

ruzo? 

X. Miguini méxexi acuguidto, xeféto mata 
wa acuninno axiqi zdtan ygueuo midarini co- 
coroni fulume vocafaluru mono nari. 

D. Corerano cotouo fuxegubeqi michiua ican? 

X. Core Deusno von vogiteto von aruji Tefu 
Chriftouo fajime tatemateuri, jennin tachi 
no vd cagami, mataua yotcuno qituameto na 
ru xifuruto, Iuizo, Inferno, Paraifono qera- 
cuuo vomotidafu coto nari. 

D. Xigixinuo teqito yiiua nanigotozo? 

. Ad& yori vqe teuzzuqu fajimeno togani yot- 
te axiqi vmaretcugino xiqixinuo yf nari. 
Sono vye mizzucara naxitaru togani yotte a- 
xiqi cuxeno michimichitaru tocorouo faxite 
nazzuquru mono nari. 

D. Cono xiqixinua nanito Tentacanuo fufumu 

ruzo? 

X. Mini aru axiqi vmareteuqito, axiqi cuxeuo 
motte xingifini midarinaru nozomiuo vo- 
coxi togani catamuquru mono nari. Coreuo 
motte cocorouo curamaxi acuuo mixiranu 

yoni 
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yoni furu mono nari. Sono vmaretcuqi to 
a mina fucagi nozomito, tanomoxiqito, ai- 
luruto, niqumuto, yorocobito, canaximito 
voforeto, icariténo coto nari. 


D. Chriftanno tonayuru cotoua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Tattoqi IESVSno mina nari. | 

D. Sono yuye ican? 

X. IESVS toua va tafugeteto méfu cocoro na- 


ri, foreniyotte vareraga nangui daijino ji- 
xet {ucuuare tatemateuranga tameni Iefusno 
tattoq! minauo tonaye tatemateuru nari, Ca- 
rugayuyent Tefusno tattoqi minauo tona- 
ye qiqi tatemateuru toqi, fucaqu vyamai ta- 
temateurubex. 


Dai san, Pater noflerno cote, 


X. Romano Sicta Ecclefia yori voxiye tamé 


Oratiouo = voxiyubexz. Teuguini mata 
xinj}i tatemateurubeqi gidgidto, teutomube- 
qi guiéguiuomo arauafubeqi nari. Core funa- 
uacht Pater nofter, Aue Maria, Salue Re- 
gina, Credo jiccagiéno Madamétoto Sacta 
Ecclefiano Mandamentoni comoru nari. Co- 
rera mina yurucaxe naqu xite ippenni xinji 
tcutome tatemateurubeqi nari. 


D. Ténacuno xabetuo vaqimayuru fodono  toxi 


coro naru Chriftanua nanigotouo xiru coto 
canyOnaruzoya ? 


ms. Mi- 


yaw © 
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Mifamano coto nari. Fitoteuntua Deusuo yo- 
qu tanomi tatematcuri: futatcuniua yoqu 
xinji tatematcuri: mitcuniua yoqi xofauo 
nafu michiuo xiru coto core nari. 
Deusuo yoqu tanomi tatemateuru michiua 
nanito xirubeqizo? 
Pater nofterno Oratiouo motte xirubext. 
Taxxite xinji tatematcurubeqi yduoba 
nanito xirubeqizo ? 
Credo aruiua Fidesno Artigouo * xirucoto 
nari. 
Guideuiuo tadaxiqu vofamuru michiuoba na- 
nito xirubeqi zoya? 
Guidguiuo yoqu vofamuru tameniua Deus 
no von voqiteno mandamentoto, Sacta Ec- 
clefiano mandamétouo xiri, mata acuuo xXxiIrl- 
zoqubeqi tameniua nanatcuno Mortal to- 
gauo xirucoto nari. 
Tadaxiqu xinji yoqu tanomi tatematcuri, ma 
ta mimochiuo yoqu vofamuru tameni mi 
guino foca betno cAyénaru gui ariya? 
Nacanaca ciy6no gui ari: core funauachi De- 
us yori giqini atayetamd mitcuno jen ari. 
Tadaxiqu xinji tatematcuru tameniua Fides, 
yoqu tanomi tatematcuru tameniua Spera- 
ca, mimochiuo yoqu vofamuru tameniua 
Charidade core nari. Sareba yoqu tanomi 
tate 
B 2 
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tatematcuru tameniua Pater nofterno Ora- 
tiouo xiru coto cAay6é nareba ima voxiyubexi. 
Tenni maximafu vareraga von voya mi- 
nauo tattomare tamaye:miyo qitari tamaye. 
Tennt voite voboximefu mamanaru goto- 
qu, chini yoitemo araxe tamaye. Vareraga ni- 
chinichino von yaxinaiuo connichi varerani 
ataye tamaye. Varera fitoni yuruxi méfu go- 
toqu vareraga togauo yuruxi tamaye. Vare- 
rauo Tétacanni fanaxi tam6coto nacare. Va- 
rerauo qedacu yori nogaxi tamaye. Amen. 

Ima voxiye tamd Pater nofterno Oratio 
uoba tarebitono teucuritamd zoya ? 

Catajiqenaqumo Vareraga von aruji Tefu 
Chrifto giqini voxiye tam6 Oratio nari. 

Nanino tame zoya? 

Oratiouo midfubeqi yéuo voxiye tamauan 
tame nari. 

Oratio toua nanigotozo ? 

Oratioua vareraga nenuo tenni tedji von 
aruji Deusni m6éxi aguru nozomiuo canaye 
tam6 michi faxi nari, 

Deusua izzucuni vouaxi mafu zoya ? 

Tenchi, izzucunimo vouaximafu nari. 

Pater nofteruoba mdfu toqiua izzureno co- 
toba yori vareraga nenuo Deusni tefji_ ta- 
temateuru zoya? 


xX. Dai 


» 
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Dai iccumeno tenni maximafu vareraga vé 

voyato mofu cotoba nari. 

Von arujito molazu xite v6 voyato molu 

cotoua nanigoto zoya? 

Von voyato yobi tatematcuruuo motte va- 

rerauo taixetni voboximefu cotouo vomoi 

idaxi, tanomoxiqi cocorouo mette coitate 

matcuru tame nati. 

Vaga von voya toua mdfazu xite, nani 

tote vareraga von voyatoua yobi tatema- 

tcuruzoya ? 

Mina fito qiédai nite yoqi von voyano co 

narito vomoitorite tagaini taixetni vomoi 

auan tame nari. 

Deus téni vouaximafu toua nanigoto zoya? 

Vareraga von voyamo, vareraga tanomino 

caqedocoromo tomoni tenni arito vomol- 

toruulo motte cono xecaino cotouo vomol 

futcubeqi tame nari. 

Miguini Deusua izucunime vouaximafuto 

voxivye tamaite, ma mata tenni vouaxima- 

futoua hanigoto zoya? 

Deusua izzucunimo vouaximafuto tyedo- 

mo, tafucari tamé jennin tachini fontaiuo gi- 

qini arauaxi tamauan tameni, Tenni Parai- 

fouo fadame tamdéni yotte nari. 

Icanaru cotobauo motte Vareraga negaiuo 
Deusye 
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Deusuye modxiagubeqi zoya? 

». Aiteuzzuqu nocorino cotobauo motte nari. 

D. Ainocoru cotobauo motteua nanigotouo 
tanomi tatematcuruzo ? 

X. Nichicagié nari. Dai ichiua minauo  tatto 
mare tamayeto, cono cocoraua Deusno mi- 
nato, von fomare xecaini firomare, iffai nin- 
s#€nno von aruji Deusto, fono voneo von 
aruji lefu Chriftouo mixiri tatematcuri, v- 
yamaitattomi fatemateuru VOnIto yu COCO 


ro nari 

PD. Dai nicagidniua nanivotoue coitatematcu- 
ruzo? 7 

X. Miyo  qitari famayeto, cono cocornua acy- 


jito tcumiuo nogare, Deusto fono von co Je 

iu Chrifto yori guéjent voiteua Graca, goxd- 

ni voiteua Gloriauo motte varerauo xindai 
xitamayeto ytigui nari. 

Daifangagidniua, nanigotouo —_—_cnitatema- 

teuruze ? 

X. Tenni voite voboximeti mamanaru poto- 
qu chini voitemo araxe lamayeto,s cono coco- 
roua, tén! voite moromorono Anjo Deusni 
xitagai, voboximefumamanj fonaixani cand 
cotouo teutomeraruru gotequ, chini voitemo 
fai ninguen Deusni xltavai, voboximefu 
mamani  teucaye tatematcurecaxitono cul 
Nar}. 
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D. Dai xicagiéniua, nanigotouo  coitatemateu 


ruzo? 


X, Vareraga nichinichino von yaxinaiuo conni- 


a | 


A. 


chi varerani ataye tamayeto, cono cocoro 
un Animano tame nichinichino vd yaxinai 
uo ataye tamayeto coitatematcuru nari. 
Core funauachi tattogi Euchariftiano Sa- 
craméteto, Gracato, jento, Spiritu Sactono 
von atayetono coto nari. Mata xiqixinno fo- 
culaito, inochiuo teugubeqi tamenimo iru 
fodono cotouo ataye tamayeto coltatematcu- 
ru gui nari. 


Dai gocagiéniua, nanigotouo coitatematgu- 


ru zo? 


Varera fitoni yuruxi moi gotoqu, vare 


raga togauo yuruxi tamayeto, cono cocoroua 
varerani taixite fito yori caqeraruru  chijo- 
cu, mataua quantai ygueuo yurutu grotoqu, 
vareraga Deusni taixi tatematcurite vocalu 
tora, ayamariuo yuruxt tamayeto tanomi ta- 
temateurtt gui nari, 


Nicaruni voiteua fitoni  taixite moteu to- 


corono yconuo futezunba, Vareraga toyauo 
yurularuru coto arumajikiya ? 


Nacanaca fono bun nari. Vo aruji Iefu Chri- 


fto notamdua; fiton! taixite moteu tocorono 
ycouo futezunba, tenni vouaximafu vaga vo 
voya, 
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voya, fono fitono togauo yuruxi tamé coto 
arubecarazuto nari. 

D. Xicaraba fito yori cageraruru chijocuuo yu- 
rufanti monoua miguino tattoqi micoto- 
bauo méfu toqi, varerani caqeraruru chi- 
jocuuo yurufanu gotoqu, vareraga togauo 
mo yuruxi tamé becarazuto mdfu cocoro na- 
runi yotte, cono Oratiouo méfu coto cand 
majiqiya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu: fitono chijocuuo yurufa- 
nu fodono gendonnaru fito narito ytitemo, 
cono Oratiouo mdfu coto xeny6é nari. Sono- 
yuyeua cono Oratiouo motte, fitoni  taifuru 
ycSuo futcuru tameno gocdriocuto naru Gra- 
cauo coitatemateuruni yotte nari. Sono v 
ye facta Ecclesiano von coto m@xi tatema- 
tguru jennin tachi fito yori caqetaru chijo- 
culo yuruxi tamd gotoqu, vareraga togauo 
yuruxi tamayeto méfu cocoro nareba, mi- 
guino Gratiauo méxiaguru cotomo vagaini 
no fonto naruniua arazu. 

D, Dai roccagiéniua, nanigotouo coltatematcu- 
ru zoya ? 

X. Varerauo Tentacini fanaxi tam coto na- 
careto: cono cocoroua ixxéno aida jenjino 
famatague acuno fufumeto naru Tentacii 
yorl xemeraruruto yutomo, foreni maqe- 
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zaru yoni, Deusno gocériocuuo tanomi tate- 
mateuru cocoro nari. 

D. Dai xichicagiéniua, nanigotouo  coitatema- 
tcuruzo? 

X. Varerauo qedacu yori nogaxi tamayeto: 
cono cocoroua Animano atato naru toga 
to, xiqixinno vazauaiuomo nogaxi tama- 
yeto yi cocoro nari. 

D. Pater nofterni mafaritaru Oratiomo artya? 

X, Coreni mafaritaru Oratio betni naxi: core 
faijéno Oratio nari, fonoyuyeua Deusni col 
tatematcurubeqi fodono xenyé naru gidgio 
uo cono Orationi come tamaite, vd aruji le- 
fu Chrifto midexi tachini voxiye tama O- 
ratio nareba nart. 


PDatxt Aue Mariana cote. 


D. Deusni taixi tatematcurite nomi Oratiouo 
méofubeqiya ? 

. Sono guini arazu:  vareraga vontoriaua- 
xete tenni maximafu moromorono jennin, 
nacanimo acuninno tameni, nacadachito 
naritamd vonfaua Virgen Sancta Ma- 
rianimo Oratiouo méxiaguru nari. 

D. Virgen Sancta Mariani modxiague tatema- 
teuru fadamaritaru Oratio ariya? 

X. Aue Mariato yi Oratio nari. Tadaima vo- 
xiyubexi. 
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Graca_ michimichi tamé Mariani vo reiuo 
naxi tatemateuru: von arujiua vg mito to- 
moni maximafu: nhoninno nacani_ voite 
vaqite go quafé imijiqi nari, Mata gotai- 
naino vomi nite maximafu Tefusua tattoqu 
maximafu. Deusno von faua Sancta Maria 
imamo vareraga faigonimo, varera acunin 
no tameni tanomi tamaye. Amen 

1). Cono Oratioua tareno teucuri tamd zoya? 

X. 54 Gabriel Anjo tattoqi Virg@ Mariani go 
tcugueuo naxi tamd togino micotobato, Sa 
cta Ifabel Virgen Mariani gojS nafaretaru 
cotobani mata fancta Ecclefia yorino coto- 
bauo foye taméuo motte, amitate tam} O- 
ratio nari, 

D, V6 faua Virgen Mariana tarebito nite vo- 
uaximafu zoya ? 

X. Deusno von fauano  tameni yerabiidafare, 
tenni voite moromorono anjono uyeni fona- 
yerare tamai, xojen michimichi tenno von 
qilaqi no curaini aguerare tamd tattoqi [é 
nhonin nite maximafu nari. Coreniyotte vd 
co lefu Chrifto no von mayeni yoite, mo- 
romorono Beato yorimo fugurete vonaixéni 
canal tamayeba, vareraga moOxiaguru coto- 
ariuo VOxe canayeraruruga yuyenl, vonovono 
no Chriftdo fucaqu xing xitatematcuru mo- 
no nari, 

D. Nant 
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IT). Naniniyotteca von faua Sficta Mariaye ta- 
ixi tatematcuri, fiacu goyippénno Rofairo ma- 
taua rocuji fanbéno Coroano Oratiouo mo- 
xiaguruzo ? 


Tatteg? Virgen Mariano Rofatrotote fra- 
cn gosippenno Orationo cote, 


X. Von faua Sacta Mariano Rofairoto mdfu 
ua, Pater nofter jayoquan, Aue Maria 
gojicquan nari. Coreuo von aruji Iefu Chri- 
ftono golagueoni ategal tatematcuri, jugono 
quannenni vaquru nar. Fajimeno gocagioua 
v6 faua Sancta Mariano von yorocobino dat- 
mocu naruni yotte, funauachi yorocobino 
quannento cé furu nari. Nacano gocagioua 
von arujino vo Pafsiouo Sacta Maria tucaqu 
coxtitan naxitamoni yotte, von canaximina 
quannento, mofu nari, Nochino gocagioua 
von aruji Tefu Chrifto yomigayeri tamaite 
yori, Sancta Maria goquangut fucaqiga yu- 
yeni, Gloriano quannento nazzuquru nari. 
Sareba cono Orationo mOxiy6to ytiua, maz- 
zu Pater nofter jequan, Aue Maria jippen 
zzutcu mofu aida ni, jigono quannéno vehi 
iccagi: «zzutcuno quannen xite, fono toqi 
arauaxi tamdé gotaixet, von fericudari, go 
cannin, von canaximi, von yorocobi, ee 
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foca_niaino jen, mataua Sancta Maria von 
cocoroni voboye, tcutome tam6  tocorono 
gojendocuuo Deus yori vareranimo ataye cu- 
dafaruru yéni tanomi tatematcurubexi. Mo- 
xi cono fiacu gojippenno Oratiouo maini- 
chi tcutoeme tatematcuru coto canauanuni 
voiteua, xemete fono fanbunichi nara 
izureno gocagié naritomo, nozomini  xita- 
gatte quannen xite, Pater nofter goquan, 
Aue Maria gojippen mdfubexi. 


Vou yorocobino quannen gocagiino cote, 


Dai ichi. Anjouo motte von teugue nafa- 
re, Von aruji Tefu Chrifto Virgen Sancta 
Mariano gotainaini yadori tamd  coto. 
Dai ni, Tattogi Virgen Sancta Maria Sancta 
Ifabeluo vonmimaito xite vomomuqi tamd 
coto. 
Dai fan, Von aruji Iefu Chrilto go tanjéno 
coto, 
Daixi. Von arujino gotanj6 yori xijinichi- 
meni, von faua Sancta Maria go fattoni ma- 
caxe, von co Tefu Chriftouo midéni fafague 
tam6 coto. 
Daigo. Von faua Sancta Maria von aruji le- 
fu Chriftouo jinino von toxi mivxinai ta- 
maite, fannichimeni midoni voite gacuxé 
no 
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no naca ni von voxiyeni teulte, toi cotayeuo 
naxi ytamouo goranjitcuge tamO coto. 


Canaximino quannen, gocagiono colo, 


Dai ichi. Von aruji go Pafsiéni nozomi ta- 
m togi, Gefemaniano morino — vchint- 
te vonchino axeuo nagaxi von Oratio nafa- 
retaru coto. 

Daini. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto ixino faxira 
ni carameteuqeraretamai  cazucazunochd- 
chacuuo vge coraye tamé coto. 

Daifan. Von aruji Tefu Chrifto von cébeni 
ibarano camuriuo voxicomare tam6 coto. 
Daixi. Von aruji Tefu Chrifto Cruzuo ca- 
tage tamai, Caluarioto iyeru yamaye nobo- 
ri tamO coto. 

Daigo. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Cruzni ca- 
qerare xixitamaitaru coto. 


Gloriane quannen gocagtono colo, 


Dai ichi, Von aruji Iefu Chrifto xixitamat- 
te yori, fannichimeni yomigayeri tamo 
coto, 
Daini. Von aruji TIefu Chrilto yomigaye- 
ri tamaite yori xijinichimeni Oliuetoto 
iyeru yama gori gojéten nafaretarucoto, 
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Dailan. Von aruji lefu Chriftono gojéten 
yori técament Spiritu Sancto von faua Sa- 
eta Maria, vonajiqu midexi tachino vyeni 
qitaritamd coto. 

Daixi. Von faua Sancta Maria gojétenuo 
togue tamod coto. 

Daigo. Von faua fancta Maria tenjdni_ voi- 
te Gloriano von camuriuo itadaqitamd coto 
core nari, | 


Coreana Orattona cata. 


Migui Rofairono focani tattoqi Virgé Ma- 
riano Coroato méxite, rocujifanno vo 
youaini taixi, pater -nofter rocquan, Aue 
Maria rocujit fanguan mdxiaguru cotomo 
ari: xicareba Pater nofter ichiquan, Aue Ma- 
ria jicquan gotoni quannéuo naxitaquua, mi- 
gui Rofairo jtigocagiéno vehiyori, izzureno 
cagiOuo naritomo ategéte quazubexi. 

D. Von faua Virgen Mariauo fajimeto  xite 
fonofoca Sancto tachino goyeiuo Altarni fo- 
naye tam cotoua ican? 

X. Tenni maximafu von faua Sancta Mariato, 
Sancto tachiuo vomoi idaxi tatemateuri, bi- 
ji fono gocbriocuuo coltatematcuril, von a- 
ruji Deusno von mayeni voite, von toriaua- 
xeuo tanomi, fono gocdxeqiuo vomoiida- 
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fuuo motte xojenni fufumi, manabi tate- 
matcuranga tame nari. 

D. Altarni fonaye voqitamé goyeino cazuca- 
au, aruiua mocuzd, aruiua caqitaru goyel na- 
reba, monouo mi qiqitamo coto arumajiq! 
ni, Chriftan coreuo vogami, tanomi tate- 
mateuru cotoua ican ? 

X. Chriftan taru fodono monoua Altarni  fo- 
naye voqitamo amatano goyeiuo vogami mo- 
futote, monouo mi qiqi tamdto vomoite 
vogami tatematcuruniua arazu: tada Sacto 
tachino von vomocagueuo arauaxi tam to- 
corouo vogami tatematguruuo motte, tenn 
maximafu fono Sanctouo vogami tatema- 
tcuru mono nari. Cacaru Sancto tachiua te 
yori vareraga nagueqiuo goranjl, moxiagu 
ru nenguanuo giqi tamégayuyeni vyamal vo 
cam Orationo méfuuo motte von toriaua- 
xeuo tanomi tatematcuru mono nari. 

D. Cono Virgen Sancta Mariano goyei fono 
xina vouogi gotoqu, fono von taimo amata 
youaximafuya ? 

X. Sono guini arazu: tada tenni vouaximafu 
von fitori nomi nari. 

D. Xicaraba fitobito nanguini voyobu toqi, a- 
ruiua auaremino von faua, aruiua gocorio- 
cuuo nafarete, aruiua canaximu monono v6 


yoro- 
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yorocobaxete nadoto famazamani yobi ta- 
tematcuru cotoua nanigoto zoya? 

X. Betno xifai naxi: tada von fauano von tori- 
naxi, Deusno von mayenite yocu canai ta- 
mayeba, von auaremino von faua nite vo- 
uaximafu vye yori, xujuno gouonuo ataye ta- 
moni yotte, cacuno gotoquni tonaye  tate- 
matcuru nari. 

D. Aue Mariano Oratio voba tareni mucaite 
moxiague tatematcuru 20? 

X%, Tattoqi Von faua Virgen Mariani mdxi a- 
gue tatemateuru nari. 

D, Nanigotouo coitatematcuru zo? moxi va- 
réraga togano von yuruxito, Graca goxdno 
talucariuo coitatematcuruca ? | 


X. Sono guini arazu: tada yon aruji Deusni no- 


eaF 


_* mi coitatematcuru nari. 
D. V6 fauaniua nanigotouo coitatematcuruzo ? 
X. Corerano cotouo motomenga tameni, vo 


co nite youaximafu Von aruji lefu  Chrifto 


no von mayenite von toriauafeuo tanomi 
tatematcuru nari. 


. Paigo, Salue Reginano coto, 


D. Von faua Virgen Mariano von toriauaxe 


uo, tanomi tatemateuru Oratio betni 


ariya? 
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X. Nacanaca Sancta Exsclefia yori mochi tamé 

Oratioua vouogi nacanimo torjuaqi Salue 
Reginato méfu Oratio core daiichi nari. 
Ima coconi voxiyubex. 
Auaremino Von faua cOfinite maximafu V6 
mini von reiuo naxi tatematcuru. Vareraga 
ichimei, canmi tanomiuo cage .tatematcuru 
von miye véreiuo naxi tatematcuru. Runin 
tonaru Evano codomo vémiye faqebiuo na- 
xi tatematcuru. Cono namidano tani nite v- 
meq! nagite vominl négamo caqetatematcu- 
ru. Coreniyotte vareraga v6 torinaxite aua- 
remino von manacouo varerani mimucauaxe 
tamaye. Mata cono ruréno nochtua gotaina- 
ino tattoqi minite maximafu Telusuo varera 
ni mixetamaye. Fucaqi gonhiinan, fucaqi go- 
airen, fugurete amaqu maximalu Virgé Ma- 
ria cana! Deusno tattogi Von fava Chriitono 
von yacufocuuo vyqeltatematcuru mito naru 
yoni tanomitamaye. Amen. 

D. Cono Salueno Oratiouoba tarebitono voxi- 
ye taind zoya? 

X. Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiyetamo nari. 

D. Von faua Virgen Maria yori focani betno 
Beatonimo xinjinuo motcu coto ariya? 

X. Izzureno Beatonimo xinjin arubeqi coto 
moppara nari: nacanimo xugono Anjoto, va- 
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ga nani teuqitaru Beatoni xinji[n]uo moteube- 
qi coto canyé nari, | 

D. Xingé teucamatcuru Beatoni taixite nanita- 
ru Oratiouo mOofubeqtya ? 

X. Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiye tamé forefore ni 

ataru Oratio ari, mata Pater nolter, Aue 

Mariauomo mofu nari. | 

Miguini Pr.nr. no Oratiouoba Deusye mo6xi 

ague tatematcuru to xXimexi tamauazuya ? 

X, Sono bun nari, Sarinagara Beatoni taixite 
Paternofterno Oratiouo mdéfu futatguno x1- 
fai ari, Fitotcuniua, fono Beatono gocuriqini 
yotte Deus von auaremiuo tare tamayeto ta- 
nomi tatemateuru coto. Ima fitoteuniua cono 
Oratiouo Vareraga tameni Deusye fafague 
tamayeto Beatoye méxiaguru coto core nari. 

D. Sareba Beatoni taixite xinjinuo mochi, fono 
gocdriocuuo tanomitatematcuru cotoua  iz- 
zureno jibunni xicarubeqiya ? 

X. Soreua fucdino coto narubexi: faredomo bet- 
xite Sacta Ecclefia yori fono Beatono tua 
uo voconal tam6 toqi nari. 

LD. Sancta Ecclefia yori Beatonichiuo tuaitamd 
cotoua nanino yuye zoya? 

XX. Amatano xilai arito iyedomo, nacanimo 
itcutcuno gui ari, Fitoteuniua, Beatouo mot- 
te cono xecaini arauaxt tamG goqgidocuuo 

mi- 
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mitatemateurite, Deusuo tattomi, vyamat 
tatematcuru tame nari, Futatcuniua, Sancta 
Ecclefia yori guecaini voite, iuaitamd Bea- 
tono von vyamaiuo mile, tenni voite fono 
Gloriano véginaru cotouo funbet itafu tame 
nari. Miteuniua, Beatono golagued, gojédo- 
cuuo xirite, varerato vonajiqi fitonite voua- 
ximaxeba, gocdxeqiuo manabi tatematguru 
beqi tame nari. Yotouniua, xinjinuo vocoxi- 
te yotoriauaxeuo tanomi tatemateurubeqi ta- 
me nari, Iteuteuniua, gozonjéno toqi Von 
faua nite maximafu Sancta Ecclefiani taixite 
xifuru cotouomo cayerimi tamauazu, cOcouo 
tcucuxitamd von co naruni yotte, xixitamo 
ato mademo agame tamauan tame nari. 


Dairocu, Credo narabini Fidesno Artigo 
no colo, 


D. Miguino cotouariua Deusuo Oratiuo mot 
te yoqu tanomi tatematcuru youo voxlye 
tamayeri : ima mata taxicani xinji tatemateuru 
michiuo voxlyetamaye. 

X. Credoto foreni comoru Fidesno gidgiéuo xI- 
rucoto nari. Ima coreuo voxiyubexi. Credo 
toua, 

Banjicanaitamai,  tenchiuo _—t¢ucuritamo 
von voya Deusto, fono von fitorigo vareraga 
von aruji Iefu Chriftouo macotoni xinjitate- 
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matcuru, Cono von co Spiritu Sancto von 
qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai, Virgen Ma- 
ria yori vmare tamd. Pontio Pilatoga xitani 
voite caxacuuo vge coraye, Cruzni caqerare 
XIXI tamaite, miquanni volamerare tamd. Dai 
gino focoye cudari tamai fannichimeni yomi- 
gayeri tam}, Tenni agaritamai banjicanaitan 6 
yon voya Deusno von miguini fonauari ta- 
md. Soreyori igitaru fito, xixitaru fitouo tada- 
xl tamauan tameni amacudari tamOdbexi. 
Spiritu Sictouo macotoni xinji tatematcuru. 
Catholica nite maximafu Sancta Reclefia, 
Sanctos mina tcuyd xitamé coto. Togano 
von yuruxi, Nicuxin yomigayerubeqi coto. 
Vouarinaqi inochitouo macotoni xinji tate- 
matcuru. Amen. 

. Tadaimano Credoua nanigotozo ? 

. Xinji tatematcurubeqi Fidesno  canjinno 
e1dgid nari. 

. Credoua tarebitony teucuri tambzo ya? 

- Von aruji Tefu Chriftono Apoftolo — tachi 
Spiritu. Sanctono von michibiqiuo motte ix- 
xonl atcumari tamaite Von aruji TIefu Chri- 
ltono vécuchiyori giqini giqitatematcurare- 
tari muneuo teurane tamé mono nari. 

D. Nanino tameni teurane tamé zo ? 

X. Fidesni  vqetatematgurubeqi gidgid vare- 

rani 
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rani voxiye tamauan tame nari, 

D. Fidestoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Deus Varerani teugue xiraxe tamé fodono 
cotouo Sancta Ecclefia yori ximexitamé go 
toqu, cataqu xinji tatematcuru yoni Chri- 
ftano Animani Deus ataye cudafaru nin- 
chiuo coyetaru gouonno ficariuo cacayaqu 
jen nari. 

D. Deus tcugue tamd toua nanigoto zoya? 

XK. Sancta Ecclefia- yori xinji_ tatematcureto 
arauaxi tam® fodono cotonari, nacanimo Cre- 
doni comoru Fidesno giégid funauachi core 
nari, 

I). Credoni comoru Fidesno giégidua nanga- 
gid zoya? | 

*%. Corevo tcurane tamé Apoftolo jininin naru 
gotoqu, fono cazumo jimicagié nari. Mata 
coreuo tcubufani vaqete jixino giogioni ca- 
zoyuru cotomo ari. Nanatcuniua Deusno v6 
tocoroni atari, mata nanatcuua lefy Chriito 
no fitonite vouaximafu von tocoroni atari ta- 
mo nari. Xicaritoriyedomo coconiua Cre- 
douo voxiyuruga yuyeni, jainicagioni tgumo- 
rite arauafubex1. 

Daiichiniua. Banji canal tamati, tenchiuo teu- 
curi tamé von voya Deusuo macotoni xinji- 
tatematcuru coto. | 
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Daini. Sono von fitorizo vareraga VG aru- 
ji lefu Chriftouo macotoni xinji tatematcu- 
ru’ coto. 
Dailan. Cono von co Spiritu Sanctono von 
qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai Vire@ Ma- 
ria yori vmare tamé coto. 
Daixi. Pontio Pilatowa xitani voite caxacuuo 
vqecoraye, Cruzni caqerare, xixi  tamaite 
miquanni volamerare tamé coto, 
Daigo. Daigino focoye cudari tamai, fanni- 
chimeni yomigayeri tamé coto, 
Dairocu. Tenni agari tamai, Banji canaita- 
mo von voy a Deusno von miguini fonauari ta- 
md coto, 
Daixichl. Sore yori iqitaru fito, xixitaru 
fitouo tadaxi tamauan tameni, amacudari ta- 
mobeqi coto, 
Daihachi. Spiritu Sanctouo macotoni xinji- 
tatematcuru coto. 
Daicu. Catholicanite maximafu Sancta Ec- 
clefia, Sanctos mina tefyd xitamd coto, 
Daiji. Togano von yuruxino coto. 
Daijtichi. Nicuxin yomigayerubeqi coto. 
Daijtini, Vouarinaqi inochiuo macotoni xinji 
tatematcuru coto, 

D, Saixono cagioni banji canai tamai_ tenchi 
uo tcucuri tamd von voya Deusuo macotoni 

xInji 
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xinji tatematcuruto mOéfu cocorouo arauaxi 
tamaye. 

X. Macotono Deusua tada goittaino foca voua- 
ximaxazu, core funauachi Padreto, Filho- 
to, Spiritu Sanctoto mo6x1 tatemateurite Per- 
fonaua miteunite maximaxedomo, Subfta 
tiato mofu goxdtaiua tada goilttal nite maxi- 
mafu nari: core funauachi vonovono Chri- 
{tan xinji tatemateurade canauazaru coto 
nari. Padretoua von voya, Filhotoua von 
co to m6xi tatematcuru cocoro nari: Spiritu 
Sanctotoua von voya Deusto, von co Deus 
yori idetam6é tagaino gotaixetnite maxima- 
fu nari. Cono faixono iccagiéniua mitguno 
vehi ichibanno Perfonanite maximafu von 
voya Deusno von cotouo fataxi tatematcu- 
ru mono nari. 

D, Deus mitguno Perlona nite vouaximax! na- 
gara, goittai narito iyeru cotouariua fun- 
bet xigataxi. 

X. Soreua tattoqi Trindadeno Mifterio tote va- 
reraga Fidesno daimocuno vehiniteua, go 
cuy faijéno tacaqi cotouari nari, Sonoyuye- 
ua Deusua murié qué-daini vouaximaxi, vare- 
raga chiyeua vazzucani cagiri aru coto na- 
reba, funbetniua voyobazu tatoi funbetni 
voyobazuto ya tomo, Deusnite vouaximafu 

yon 
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von aruj! lefu Chrifto giqini ximexi tamé v- 
yeua macotoni xinji tatematecurazuxite ca- 
nauazaru gui nari. 

D, Cono guiuo yoqu funbet furu tameni fono 

_tatoye naxiya ? 

X. Tatoye ari: vareraga Animaua tada_ ittai 
nite arinagara, miteuno xeicon ari: fitoteu- 
niua Memoriatote voboyetaru cotouo vomol- 
idafu xei, futatcuniua Entendimento tote jé 
acuuo vagimaye funbet furu xei: mitcuniua 
vontadetote yoqito vomé cotouo nozomi, 
axiqito vomd cotouo qirai, monouo aifuru 
xel, Cacuno gotoqu Animaua ittai narito iye- 
domo, mitcuno xeicon aru gotoqu Deus go 
ittainite vouaximaxi nagara Padre, Filho, 
Spiritu Sancto mitcuno Perfona nite voua- 
ximafu nari. 

D. Banji canai tamai tenchiuo teucuri tami 
toua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Sono cotobano cocoroua Deus banji canai 
tamoni yotte tenchi manzduo ichimot naqu 
xite teucuri idaxitamai, von mino goyqud 
vareraga tocuno tameni cacaye, vofame fa- 
caraitaméto méfu gui nari. 

D. Von aruji Deus ichimot naquxite téchi ma- 
zouo teukuriidaxi taméto aru cotouo funbet 
x€zu: Sonoyuyeua gofacuno monoua mina 

Deusno 
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Deusno von chiye, gofunbet yori idaxi ta- 
moto miyuru nari. Xicarutoqinba ichimot 
naqu xite tcucuri tamdtoua nanigoto zoya ? 


X. Cono fuxinuo firaqu tameni, fitoteuno co- 


coroye ari: foreto yiiua Deusno go fabetno 
vehiniua yofacuno monono taiua fitoteumo 
naxito iyedomo, foreforeno xof6 comori ta- 
monari, coreuo Ideato yi nari. Cono ide- 
ato yi xosdua facuno mononi arazu, tada De- 
usno von tai nari. Nicaruni manzduo teucuri 
tamd togi, Deusno gofunbetni mochi tamé 
Ideani vojite gofacuno monoua von taiuo va- 
qete teucuri idaxi tamOniua arazu, tada ichi- 
mot naquxite teucuri tamé nari. Tatoyeba 
daicuua iyeuo tatéto furutoqi mazzu fono fa- 
xizzuuo vaga funbetno vehini mochi, foreni 
vojite Tyeuo teucuruto iyvedomo, iyeua fun- 
betno vehino {faxizzuno tainiua arazu, tada 
cacubetecuno mono nari: fonogotoqu Deus go 
funbetno vchint mochitamé golacuno mo- 
nono Ideani véjite tcucuritamdto tyedomo, 
golacuno monoua fono Ideano tainiua arazu, 
tada banji canai tamé von chicarauo motte 
ichimot naquxite teucuri tamé nari, 


D. Deusno go funbetni mochi tamd  faxizzunt 


yojite facuno monouo teucuri taméto iyedo- 
mo, facuno monoua Deusno von taini arazu, 
tada 
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tada cacubetno tai narito fabet xeri: Ichimot 
naquxite teucuri tamdtoua nanigoto zoya? 

X. Ichimot naquxite monouo teucuruto ytua 
nacarixi monouo dézumo, xitagimo, — ta- 
nemo naquxite xutrai fafuru toqi, ichimot 
naquxite tcucuruto yi nari, Xicaruni Deus 
ua banji canaitamd fontainite maximaxeba, 
banbutuo teucuritamauan tameni xitagimo, 
tanemo, dégumo irazuxite, tada areto vo- 
boximefu bacariuo motte teucuri tamdga yu- 
yeni, ichimot naquxite teucuri tamdto mo&fu 
nari. Tatoyeba daicuua faxizzuni vdjite iye 
uo teucuruto iyedomo zaimocu, dégu ygue 
haquxite areto vomd bacariuo motte teucu- 
rucoto candéni voiteua, fono iyeua macotoni 
ichimot naquxite tcucuritarito yi majiqiya? 

D. Deus ichimot naquxite banbutuo  tiucuri 
tamai, facuno monoua von taini arazuto yi 
cotoua funbet xeri: Deusno fontaito facuno 
monono taito fono xabet ican. 

X, Deus to gofacuno monono xabetto  yiiua 
voqinari, vndei qengacuto yiimo nauo ama- 
riari. Sono yuyeua Deusto mdxi tatematcu- 
ruua, Spiritualto méfu fontai nite fajime vo- 
wari maximaiazu, banji canaitamai, facari- 
naqi von chiyeno minamoto, xojen madocu 
yenman, mufaino minamoto nari, Gofacuno 

monoto 
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monoto yuua, aruiua xiqifé ari, mata muxi- 
qifé arito iyedomo, mina fono caguiri ari: 
xOmet furu coto cand nari. Sono xeiriqimo, 
chitocumo fucunaqi nari. Carugayuyeni go- 
facuxato facuno monono xabetua, facarina- 
qi qengacu nari. 

D. Migui Deusto, gofacuno monono xabetua 
vqe tamauarinu. [ma mata gofacuno monoua 
izzuremo tagaini ittaica; bettaicato yd co- 
touo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Golacuno monoua izzuremo_ bettai nari. 
Sonoyuyeua Deus yori tcucuri tamé toqi fo- 
reforeni vd6jitaru cacubetno xeluo ataye ta 
mayeba nari. Sono xéconiua facuno mono 
nj arauaruru caccacuno xeitocu ari. Cono gui 
uo yoqu funbet fubeqi tameni cocorovbe- 
qi coto ari, Soreto ydua xiqifé aru yorozzu 
no facuno monoua futatcuno conbonuo mot- 
te vagd xitaru mono nari. Fitoteuniua Ma- 
teriatote fono xitagino coto, Futateuniua 
Formatote fono xei core nari. Miguino xi- 
tagito yiua, xidaiuo motte vagOxi, arauaru- 
ru xiqifé nari. Mata Formato yiua yorozzu 
no mononi xO6taito, xeitocuuo fodocofu mo- 
no nari. Meni miyeru gofacuno monoua 
xidaiuo motte vagé xitaru fitotcuno xitagt 
naredomo, xOtaito fono xeitocuuo fodocofu 

Formaua 
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Formaua caccacu naruni yotte, mina_bettai 
naru mono nari. Carugayuyeni chicuruito 
xidai vagdno fono xitagiua fitoteu narito i- 
yedomo, fitono xétaito chicuruine xdrai cacu- 
bet naruni yotte bettai naru mono nari, Co- 
rerano cotouo cuuaxiqu funbet xitaqu vomo- 
waba, betno xoni nofuruga yuyeni yoqu do- 
cuju xeyo. 

D. Sono von fitorigo vareraga von aruji Chri- 
ftouo macotoni xXinji tatematcuruto mdiu 
cocorouo arauaxi tamaye, 

X. Von aruji Tefu) Chrifto Deus nite vouaxi- 
malu von tocoroua, von voya Deusto vonaji- 
qi goxdétal, von chiye, goxef[ijriqi fitotcuto 


xite cauaru coto naqi macotono von fitorigo 


nite vouaximatuto mé{u cocore nari, 

D. Deus nanto ydni von couo xdji tamozo ? 

X. Deus von couo xdji tambto qiqi tatema- 
tcuru toqiua, ninguenno vazano y6ni iyaxi- 
qi michito vomdbe: : 
taito moxite, xigisouo fanare tamO xdjono 
von tainite vouaximaxeba nari, Deus von 
couo xOji tamO cotoua quodai mufenno En- 
tendimento tote, facari naqi gochiriqiuo 
motte xOji tam6 nari. Cono guiua ninguen 
no vfuqi chiyeniua voyobu tocoroni arazu. 





D. Tatoyeuo motte cono guiuo x6x6 arauaxi 


tamaye. 
XA. Voyo- 


arazu. Spiritual Von 
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X. Voyobazu nagara fitotcuno tatoyeuo = yt- 
bexi. Cagamini mucd toqiua, vaga cagueno 
foreni veabuga gotoqu, von voya Deus vonmi 
no fontaiuo xojen mandocu tomoni taxxite 
funbet xitamayeba, vagamini cagueno v- 
tcuruga gotoqu, vonmino Entendimenton! 
nibaino Perfonato moxi tatematcuru von co 
Deusuo vtcuxi idaxi tamé nari, Xicareba 


von voya Denke, vonco Deusno Perfonaua 
caccacunite mamaxedomo, f6taiua tada goit- 
taino Deusnite maximalu nari. 


D. Daifanno cagiéni cono von co Spiritu San- 
ctono von qidocuuo motte yadofare tamai, 
Virgé Maria yori vmare tamdto mofu co- 
corouo arauaxl tamaye, 


X. Von voya Deusno macotono von co nite 
vouaximafu ninbanno Perfona tattoqi Vir- 
gen Mariano gotainaini voite vareraga ni- 
cutaini cauarazaru macotono xiqixinto, ma- 
cotono Animauo yqe auaxe tamaite maco- 
tono fitoto nari taméto iyedomo, Deusnite 
vouaximafu von tocoroua cauari tam6 coto 
naqu, itcumo vonajiqi Deusnite vouaximafu 
nari. Cono Virgen Sancta Maria yori vma- 
re tamOuo nazzugete ITefu Chriftoto m6x1 
tatematcuru nari. Mata cono guxuxxeua 
fitono xiwazauo motteno cotoni arazu: ta- 
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- da von voya Deusto, vonco Deus, mata Spi- 
ritu Sanctono goqidocuuo motte facarai ta- 
moto iyedomo, gotaixetno von xiuaza naru- 
gayuyeni, Spiritu Sanctono von qidocuto 
m6xi tatematcuru nari: yuye icanto nareba 
von voya Deusniua banji canai tam% von 
tocoro: von co Deusniua facari naqi von chi- 
yeno tocorouo ategai tatemateuru gotoqu, 
gotaixetno von tocoroua Spiritu Sanctoni ate 
gal tatematcuru mono nari. Spiritu Sancto 
no von qidocuuo motte facarai tamd coto 
nareba, Spiritu Sancto yori yadofare tamdto 
mOxi tatemateuru nari. Vonajiqu von faua 
Virgenmo ninguenno xofauo motte goquai- 
nin nafarezaruga yuyeni, gotanjéno  nochi 
mo al cauarazu Virgé nite vouaximafu nari. 


D. Daixino cagiéniua Pontio Pilatoga  xitani 


voite caxacuuo uge coraye, Cruzni caqerare, 


‘xixitamaite, miquanni vofamerare tamdto 
méfu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 


X. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto Deus nite vouaxi- 


malu von tocoroua caxacuuo vge coraye tamé 
coto canaitamauazuto iyedomo, fitonite voua- 
ximalu von tocoroua, Pontio Pilatoga xu- 
go naru jidaini gojiyino vye yori ifsai nin- 
‘guenno togauo vocuri tamauan  tameni, 
Cruzni cagerare xixitamdto mofu cocoro Nari. 

D, Fi- 


D. 
X. 


D. 
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Fitonite vouaximalu tocoroua nanito yoni 


xixi tamozo ? 


Deusni. atari tatemateuru von tocoroua von 


Animanimo goxiqixinnimo fanare tamauazu, 
fitoto naritamS von tocorono von Animaua 
goxiqixinni fanare tamodni yotte, xixitamai 
miquanni volamerare tamdto mofu gui nari. 


Von co Deus fitoni naritamai, ninguenno 


topani taixerarete, Cruznite xixitamé coto 
Ua nanino yuye zoya, togauo yuruxi tamébe- 
qi bechino michi naxiya? 


Samazama arubexi: xicarito iyedomo  co- 


no Cruzno michiua amatano dérini yotte 
datichi f6u6no michito yerabitori tamé 
mono nari. 


Sono dériuo xOxG ximexi tamaye. 
Mazu fitotcuniua, varerani taixerarete go- 


taixetno fucaqu fanafadaxiqi fodouo xiraxi- 
me tamouo motte Deusuo gotaixetni z0n- 
zuru cotomo fucacaran tame nari, Futatcuni- 
ua togano fucaqi cotouo vaqimayefaxe tama- 
uan tame nari: fono yuyeua Deus fitoto 
nari tamai xixitamdéuo motte yuruxi tamdé 
fodono von coto nareba nari, Mitguniua 
cono gouonno fucaqitocorouo xian xi, fono 
von reluo naxi tatematcurubeqi tame nari. 
Sonoyuyeua Deus cafodono von curuximiuo 


coraye 
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coraye tamauazuxite, Tada carifomeni yu- 
ruxt taméni voiteua, fitobito fafodo govon 
vomo mixirl tatematcuru majiqini yotte na- 
ri, Yotcuniua Deusno goqenbd tadaxiqu 
maximatu cototo, mata togani ataru quataino 
fucacarubeqi cotouo xiraxime tamauanga ta- 
mé nafi. Sonoyuyeua Von aruji Iefu Chri- 
fto macotono Deusno von co nite maxima- 
xeba, métd fedono von tozamo maximafazu 
xite, tada vareraga togauo von mino vyeni 
vge cacari tamai, xuju famazamano caxacuno 
xinauo tcucuxite vyonmini vqecoraye tama- 
yeba nari, Itcutcuniua’ tenguua jenacuuo 
faqimayelaluru conomiuo bueufafuruuo mot- 
te vareraga xenzouo tabacarifumaxi, mata 
Adan fitorino togauo motte iffai ninguéuo 
vaga xindaini naxitaru gotoqu, ima goichinin 
Cruzno qini cacari taméuo motte tenmaua 
riuo vxinai, fono vye von co Deus fitono 
taiuo von mini vqe auaxe tamduo motte iffai 
ninguenuo cano tenguno te yori torifanaxi 
tamali, jiyfi guedatno mito naxi tamauan ta- 
meni von aruji Chrifto cacunogotoqu nari 
tam6o coto mottomo féu6no michi nari. Ca- 
reto coretono dérini yotte Deusno vé co va- 
rerani taixi tamaite fitoto nari, xixitamauan 
tono gonaixd nite vouaximaxexi mono na- 
ri, 

D. Daigo- 
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D. Daigono cagiéni, daigino focoye cudari ta- 
mal, fannichimeni yomigayeri taméto modfu 
cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

xX. Von arujt Tefu Chrifto Cruznite xixitama- 
yeba, von Animaua daigino focoye cudari 
tam6 nari, V6 arujino gojéten madeua mu- 
caxino jennin tachi j6ten xeraruru coto ca- 
nauazaruga yuyeni, daigino foconi voite fo- 
no goxuxxeuo machi tatematgurarexi fitobi- 
touo mexiague tamauanga tameni cano to- 
coroni cudaritamaite jennin tachino Ani- 
mauo fore yori mexiidaxi tam6é mono nari. 

D. Von aruji lefu Chriftono v6 Animano cuda- 
ritamdé daigino focoto yiua nanitaru toco- 
ro zoya? 

X. Daigino focon) yolamano tocoro ari. Daiichi 
no fucagi focoua Infernoto yite, tenzuuo fa- 
jimeto xite Mortal togauo motte xixitaru 
gaininrano yru tocoro nari. 

Futatcuniua fucoxi fono vyeni Purgatorio 
tote Gracauo fanarezu xite xifuru ftono A- 
nima guéjenite fatafazaru togauocurino teu- 
cunoiuo xite fore yori Parailono qeracuni 
itarubeqi tameni, fono aida come vocaruru 
tocoro nari. 
Miteuniua, Purgatorino vyeni Limbotote 
Baptilmouo vgezu xite imada Mortal togani 
votcuru 
D | 
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votcuru funbetno naqi vchini xifuru vara- 
beno itaru tecoro nari. 

Yotcuniua cono Limbono vyeni Abrahaino 
Ceoto yf tocoro ari. Cono tocoroni inixiye 
no jennintachi goxuxxeuo machi yraretaru 
tocoroni von arujl Tefu Chrifto cudari ta- 
mail, cano Sancto tachino Animauo cono to- 
coro yori mexiague tamé nari. 


Sannichimeni yomigayeri tam} toua_nani- 


gotozo ? 


X. Sexta feriani von aruji Tefu Chrifto  xixi 


tam6 toqi, tattoqi von Anima goxiqixinuo 
fanare tamai, tcuguino Domingoni von A- 
nimaua miquannt volamerare tam von 
xigaini iritaméuo motte narabinaqi goy- 
quéno cacayaqi yomigayeri tamai, amatano 
midexini mamiye taméto jiyeru cotomo co- 
no cagiGni arauaruru nari, 


D). Dairocuno cagiéni, tenni agari tamai, banjji 


canai tam6 von voya Deusno von miguini 
fonauar! taméto méfu cocorouo arauaxi ta- 
maye ? 


A. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto yomigayeri tamaite 


nochi, tenni agari tamayeba, fitonite maxi- 
mafu von tocoroua vonaruji Deus yorl mo- 
romorono Beato tachino geracuuo fito- 
touni xitaru yorimo nauo narabinaqi qeracu 
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mandocuuo ataye taméto motu gui nari. 

D, Nanitote von miguini giixi taméteua m0o- 
xi tatemateuruzo? Deusnimo von migui fi- 
darito méfu coto ariya? 

X. Von aruji Deus goxiqilé fonauart tamaua- 
neba, go fayfito mdéfu cotoua nageredomo, 
von aruji Tefu Chrifto fitonitte vouaximatu 
von tocoroni ataye tamé von curalua moro- 
morono Anjo, moromorono Beatono  cural 
yorimo farucani coyete ataye tamdni yotte 
miguino cO6joto mochiruga yuyenl, cacuno 
gotoqu mOxi tatemateuru nari. 

D. Daixichino cagiéni iqitaru fito, xixitaru fi- 
touo tadaxi tamauan tameni amacudari tam6 
begito méfu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Von aruji lefu Chrifto xecaino vouari Tu- 
zono fi illai ninguenno xofauo gogitimel na- 
fare, foreforeni vdjite futaino gofépduo 
ataye tamauan tameni, Deus nite vouaxima- 
fu von tocoroua mdfuni voyobazu, fitonite 
youaximalu von tocoromo narabi naqi goy- 
quéuo arauaxi tamaite amacudari tambdbe- 
xito méfu gui nari. 

LD), Daifachino cagiéni Spiritu Sanctouo maco- 
toni xinji tatematcuruto moéfu cocorouo a- 
rauaxi tamaye. 

X. Cono cagiéniua tattogi Trindadeno fanba 

no 
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no Perfona nite maximafu Spiritu Sanctono 
von cotouo arauaxi tamé mono nari, Cono 
Spiritu Sanctoua von voya Deusto, vonco 
Deus yori idetamd tagaino gotaixet nite 
maximalu nari. Cono Spiritu Sanctono Per- 
fonaua von voya Deusno Perfonato vonco 
Deusno Perfonato caccacu nite maximaxe- 
domo, fontaiua von voya Veusto, vonco De- 
usto Spiritu Sancto tada goittaino Deus nite 
maxima{u nari. 

D. Daicuno  cagidni Catholicanite maximafu 
Sancta Ecclefia, Sactos mina tetiy6 xitamédto 
mofu cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Cono cagiéni futateuno cotouo ximexi ta- 
mo nari, Fitotcuniua Catholica nite maxi- 
mafu Sancta Ecclefiano von coto, Futateuniua 
Sancto tachi teiyé xitamé coto core nari. 

D, Catholica nite maximafu Sancta Ecclefia 
toua nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Eecclefiatoua Tefu Chriftouo xinji_tatematcu- 
ri, tomoni von voxiyeuo foden xi arauaxi ta- 
tematcuru moromorono Chriftanno cfijuuo 
nazzuquru na nari. Cono Chriftanno ichimi 
xecai xocucuni vacare yruto iyedomo, voxi- 
yeto Fides fitoteu naruga yuyeni fitotcuno 
Eeclelia Catholicani ataruni yotte ichimini 
tatoyuru nari. Sono teugaiua Chriftan i- 

chinin 
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chinin zzuteunite caxiraua Romano tattoq! 
Papanite vouaximafu nari. Mata cono Ee- 
clefiauo Catholicato mdfu cocoroua fubete 
xecaino Christanuo fitoteun! xite yir cocoro 
nari. Cono Ecclefiaua von aruji Tefu Chri- 
{tono notamé gotoqu Spiritu Sancto volame 
tamoga yuyeni, Sanctatomo nazzuqe tatema 
tcuru nari. Spiritu Sancto mayo! tamd coto 
maximafanu gotoqu, cono Ecclefiamo ma- 
yoi tamé coto canal tamauazaru nari. 

D. Sancto tachi tciyd xitaméto aru cocoroua 
nanigoto zoya ? 

X. Coreuo nattocuno tameni, fitotcuno tato- 
yeuo yi: bexi: Gotaino teugaiua tagaini chi 
carauo ye, xiqixinno qetqiuo jéxinni cubaru 
gotoqu, iflaino Chrittan ichimino tocoroua 
ixxinno cocoro nareba, Ecclefiano tcugaito 
nari tatematcuruga yuyeni, tagaino Fides, Sa- 
craméto, jenji jenguid t6no curiqi mina tct- 
yo arito yi cocoro nari. Mata Tenni vouaxi- 
mafu Sancto tachino Purgatoriono ninju 
mo cono Ecclefiano teugai narixi fito nareba, 
corenimo tetiyd arito mOxi tatematcuru co- 
coro nari: Sonoyueua von aruji Tefu Chri- 
fto, narabini Beato tachi fono von toriaua- 
xeno Ofratioto, fono curiqiuo varerani fo- 
docoxi tamai, mata vareraga Oratio, to 

buraino 
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bura‘no curigitsuomo Purgatcriono animano 
tameni von aruji Deusye tamuge tatematcu- 
ru yuye nari. 

D. Daijiino cagiéni togano von yuruxito aru 
cocorouo arauaxi tamaye. 

X. Baptifmoto Penitenciano Sacramétouo mot- 
te Gracauo ataye tamai, tovauo yuruxi ta- 
moni yotte topano von yuruxiua xinjit San- 
cta Eeclefiani nomi arito méfu gul nari. Ca- 
rugayuyenl togani votcurute yittomo tano- 
moxiqiuo vxiné cote nacare : nandoqinari 
tomo Confiffanuo méxi, macotono coquaiuo 
nafuni voiteua, yuruxi tamdbeqi coto vtagal 
nix!, 

D. Daijdichino caviéni, nicuxin yomigayeru 
beqitono cocorouo arauaxi tamaye, 

X. Xecaino vouari Iuizono ff iflai hinguenno 
Anima Infernoni vochi jtarumo, Paraifoni ma 
ximafu Beato tachimo nocorazu motono mj 
ni yomigayeri, vaga naxitaru Jenni yotte A- 
nimani cémuru Paraifono qeracuuo guenje 
nite j€jinno cdriocuto naritaru xiqixinmo to- 
mont vqe, mata Infernoni vochitaru Anima 
ho curuximimo togano cériocuto naritary 
xiqitai tomoni vqubexito yu cui nari, 

D. Fai focorito  naritary xigixin yomigayeru 
beqi cotoua nanito canobeqiya. 


X. Banji 
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A. Banji canai tamé v6 aruji Deusno go xofa 
nareba canai tamauazuto yfi coto naxi. Sono 
yuyeua ichimot naqu xite saye tenchi ma- 
zOu0 araxe tamayeba, icani iuanya xitagi aru 
ninguenno xiqixin, tatoi fai focorito nari ta- 
rito yitomo, icadeca yomigayexi tamauaza- 
ranya? Corerano xéco nichinichi meno ma- 
yen! arauaruru mono nari. Chini vochitaru 
gococuno taneua cularuto iye domo, motono 
miuo xOzuru mono nari. 

DD. Daijinino cagiéni, vouari nagi inochiuo ma- 
cotoni xinji tatematcuruto méfu cocorouo a- 
rauiaxi tamaye. 

I). Iuizo Geralno fi yomigayerubexi iffaino nin- 
guen fononochivua futatabi xifuru coto aru 
magiqito yi coto nari: tadaxi jennin acunin 
no moyé fono xindai vndei cauarubeqi nari. 
Sono yuyeua vo aruji lefu Chriftouo mixirita 
tematcurazaru monoto, axiqi Chriftatoua vo- 
wari naqu Infernono curuximiuo vqete naga- 
raye, Gracant fanarezu xite vouaritaru Chri- 
{tanua tenni voite tanoximiuo qiuame, futai- 
no inochiuo motcubexito iyeru gui nari, Mi- 
gul giégidua von aruji Deus yori teugue xira- 
xe tam6ni yotte, xinjezuxite canauazaru gui 
nari: fonoyuyeua manacouo motte miru co- 
to yorimo cono Fidesno gidgié nauomotte 

taxica 
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taxicanaru coto nareba nari, | 

D, Deus yort teugue taméto yi cotoua tarebito- 
no teutaye zoya? 

X. Macotono Deus nite maximafu von aruji 
lefu Chriftouo fajimeto xite, Spiritu Sancto 
yori michibicare tamé Sacta Ecclefia yori ca- 
cunogotoqu voxiye tamd nari. Cono Sancta 
Eccleliaua Spiritu Sancto yori vofamerare- 
tamo coto nareba, mayoi tamd coto fucoximo 
canauazaru mono nari. 


Daitxicht, Peusna ven wogile fowanea madamen- 
fasne colo. 


D. Miguiniua faya yoqu taxxite Deusye mo- 
nouo coltatemateuri, xinji  tatematecuru 
tameni canyé naru guiuo arauaxi tamaixi nari. 
Imamata jenuo teutomuru michiuo voxiye ta- 
maye. 

Xx. Tamoteu tameni Deusno govogiteno Ma- 
damento to, Sancta Ecclefiano Madamento 
uo Xiri, Vonajiqu xirizoqubeqi tameniua Mor- 
tal togauo xirucoto moppara nari. 

D. Deusno yon vogiteno madamentos toua nani 
goto zoya? 

X. Banmin coreuo tamoteubeqi tameni von 
aruji Deus yori gigino fazzuqetamd go voqi- 
te gidgié nareba nari; Mandamento toua von 
voqgiteno coto nari. 


LD. Go- 
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D, Govogiteno Mandamentoua nangagi6 ariya? 

X. liccagié ari. Core funauachi futateuni vacaru 
nari. Fajimeno fangagiéua von aruji Deusni 
taixi tatematcurite tevtomubeqi michiuo vo- 
xiye, ima xichicagiéua, fitoni taixiteno michiuo 
voxiyuru mono nari. 


{| Govegiteno Mfandamentos. 


Daiichi. Goittaino Deusuo vyamai tattomi ta- 
tematcurubexi. 
Daini. Deusno tattoqi minani caqete munaxt- 
qi chicai fubecarazu. 
Daifa. Goxucunichiuo tgutome mamorubexti. 
Daixi. Bumoni cécé fubexi. 
Daigo. Fitouo corofubecarazu. 
Dairocu, Iainuo vocafubecarazu. 
Daixichi, Chit fubecarazu. 
Daifachi. Fitoni zanguenuo caqubecarazu. 
Daicu. Tano teumauo coi fubecarazu, 
Daiji. Tamotuo midarini nozomubecarazu. 
{| Migui cono jiccagioua fubete nicagiéni ql- 
uamaru nari. Fitotcuniua goittaino Deusuo ba- 
jini coyete taixet ni zonji tatematcurubeqi co- 
to, Futatcuniua vagamino gotoqu Proximouo 
vomoyeto yi coto core nari. 

D. Daiichino Mandamentouoba nanito yéni tcu- 
tomubeqiya ? 

xX. Ma- 
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*%. Macotono Deus goittaiuo vooami tatema- 
tcuri, gofécéuo nuqinde, vareraga gocdriocu 
to, go f€pouo tanomoxiqu machi tatematcuri, 
vareraga qichijino minamoto nite vouaxima- 
xeba, corerano cotouo tanomi tatematcuru 
bexi, Mata gofacuno monouo Deusno gotoqu 
vyamauazaruuo motte cono Madamentouo 
tamotcu mono nari. 

D. Virgen Sancta Maria, mata fonofocano Be- 
ato tachiuoba nanitoyéni vogami tatematcu 
rubeqiya? | 

X. Deusno gotoquniua faixi tatematcurazu, ta- 
da Deusno Gracauo motte guenjenite jen- 
guiduo teutome tamai, qidocunaru roxolauo 
nafaretaru vonfito nareba, ima Deusno gonii- 
xOni canai tamdni_ yotte Vareraga vontori- 
Naxiteto mochii, vorami tatematcurubexi, 

D, Dainino  Mandamentounba  nanito mamoru 
begiya ? 

X. Macototo jenno tameto, irubeqi toqi yori fo- 
caua chicaiuo furu coto nagqiuo motte cono 
Mandamentouo mamoru nari, 

D. Macotoni chicaiuo furutoua nanigotozo ? 

XX. Itcuuarito xirinagara, xeimouo furucoto, 
matatia macotoca  itcuaricato vilagauaxiqi 
coton! chicaiuo furu cotoua Deusuo qiogonno 
xdconi tatembfuni yotte, tatoi caroqi dai mo- 
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cu narito yfitomo, Mortal togato naru nari. 

. Jenno tameni xeimé6 furutoua nanigotozo ? 

. Tatoi macoto naru coton! xeimonuo furuto 
yatomo, yoqicotoni arazunba, fono dai mo- 
cuni yotte Mortal togaca, Venial togacani naru 
mono nari. Tatoyeba Mortal togauo vocala 
tono chicai naraba, Mortal togato nari, Veni- 
al toyauo vocafantono chicaiuo nafaba Veni- 
alto naru mono nari. 

. Irubeqi togitoua nanigotozo ? 

. Tatoi xinjit yogi cotoni xeimon furuto yi 
tomo, irazaru toqini chicaiuo nafu cotoni yo- 
rite Mortal toyaniua arazuto yi tomo, Veni- 
al togauo moruru coto arubecarazu, 

. Deus yori focani bechino mononi caqete xel- 
monuo furu coto ariya? 

. Nacanaca ari: tatoyeba Cruz, Beato tachica, 
mataua tattoqi cotoni cageteca vaga inochini 
ca, fonofoca izzureno golacuno mononi caqe 
temo chicaiuo furu cotomo ari. 

. Sorajeimonuo fumajiqi tameno tayorito na- 

ru coto ariya? 

Tcuneni xeimon xezaruyOni taxinamu coto 

hart. 

Xicaraba monono jippuuo cotouaru tameniua 

icaga yubeqiya ? 

X. Aruiua xinjit, mataua vtagai naxi, fitgid narito 

yu cotobauo motte teflubexi. 
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DD. Daifanno Mandamentouoba nanito mamo- 
rubeqiya ? 

X. Coreuo mamoruni futateuno coto ari. Fito- 
tcuniua Domingoto, Ecclefia yori furetam’ 
iuaibini xoxocuuo yamuru coto nari: tada- 
xi nogarenu xifai aru toqiua, xofauo xitemo 
togani narazaru coto nari. Futatcuniua ca- 
yono fiua ichizano Misauo fajime yorl voua- 
ri made vogami mdfu coto nari, Coremo vaz- 
zuraica, mottomo naru xifai arutoqiua, vora- 
mazu xitemo toganiua arazu. Corerano xifaiua 
ygo Ecclefiano iteuteuno Mandamentono v- 
chini arauafubeqereba, foreuo yoqu mibexi. 

D. Daixino Mandamentouoba nanito mamoru 
beqiya? 

X. Voyani yoqu xitagai cScbuo itaxi, vyamaiuo na 
xi, yO arutogiua chicarauo foyurucoto, mata 
fitono guenin taru monoua fonomino xujin, fo 
nofoca tcucafataru fitobitoni xitag6ni -yuru- 
caxe Nagiuomotte cono Mandamétouo ma- 
moru nari, 

D. Bumo, xuijn, teucafataru fitoyorl togato naru 
cotouo xeyoto iy tcuqeraré togimo xitagd be- 
qiya? 

*. Voya, xuijn, tcucasataru fitoni yocu xitagaye 
toyi cotoua togani narazaru cotouo juaren to- 
qino coto nari. Deusno go voqgiteuo fomugi ta- 

tema- 
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temateureto iuarentoqino cotoniua arazu. 

LD. Daigono Mandamentouoba nanito mamoru 
beqiya? 

X. Fiteni taixite atauo nafazu, gaixezu, qizuuo 
tcugezu, corerano acujiuo fitono vyeni nozo- 
mazu, yorocobazaruuo motte tamotgu_ mono 
nari. Yuyeicantonareba fitoua mina Deusno 
von vteuxini teucuri tamayebanari. 

1), Fitoni atauo naxi, xeccan xi, mataua gaifuru 
coto canauazuto imaxime tamoni voiteua, 
coccauo vofamuru michiua icaga arubeqiya'? 

X. Cono go vogiteno cagiéuo motte fugunaru 
daimocu ari totemo, yumiyauo torubecarazu, 
mataua qendanno fitoyori toganinuo xeccan 
xi, xeibai furucotono nacareto imaximeniua 
arazu, cayette zaininuo xeccanxi, xeibai furu 
coto naqunba, fono toga qendanni_cacarubeqi 
mono nari. Tada cono cagiéua fono yacum 
atarazuxite murini fitoug coroxi, atauo na- 
fubecarazu tono gui nari. 


D. Xujinto xite fiquanuo xeibai furu coto cand- 
majiqiya ? 

X. Vaga xindaifuru mono domono vocaxitaru 
togauo qiégiini xitagai niaino xeccanuo cu- 
uayuru coto canéto iyecdomo, corofu cotoua 
mottomo fucagi daimocu aran togi, taxicani 
qiimeil xite fitouo corofu fodeno taxicanaru 

yuruxi- 
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yuruxiuo mochitaru fito naruni voiteua, curu- 
xicarazaru gui nari, 

D, Mottomo fucagi daimocuto, vonajiqu fitouo 
corofu fodono taxicanaru yuruxitoua nanigo- 
-tozoya? 

X. Fucaqi daimocutoua, yorozzuno xeccino na- 
cani fitono inochiuo fatafucotoua ichidaijino 
xeccan nareba, fucaqi ayamari naquxite coro- 
fu coto mottomo fidé naru corto nari. Mata 
fitouo corofu fodono taxica naru yuruxito yé- 
va tarenimo are fitouo corofucotoua ddrini 
fazzure, coccano tameni narazu, tada vye_ yori 
taxicanaru yuruxi aru fitoni nomi ataru cui 


nari, 
D, Fitono vyeni acujiuo nozomazaretoua icana- 
ru cotozo ? 


X. Fitoni taixite yconuo fucumi, atauo naxitaqu 
vomol, arulua nacauo tagai, cotobauo cauafanu 
cotoua cono Mandamétouo fomuqu gui nari. 

D, Dairocuno Mandamentouoba nanito  tamo- 
tcubeqizo ? 

XX. Cotoba xofauo motte nannho tomoni inrdno 
togauo vocafubecarazu, mataua mizzucara 
vocalu cotomo vonaji toga nari, 

D, Nanitote cotoba xofauo mottetoua notamdzo ? 
Cocoroni coreuo nozomu cotomo vonajiqi 
togato narubeqiya ? 

XxX. Xin- 
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X. Aingiini nozomu cotomo toga naredomo, 
foreua daicuno Mandamentouo yaburu_ be- 
chino toga nari. 

LD). Cono Mandamentouo tamotcu tameno tayo- 
rito naru coto icani ? 

X. Von aruji Deus yfori tfuno- v6 fadameuo dai 
ichini naxitamai, fonofoca amatano cotono na- 
cani cuimono, nomi monouo acumadeni xeza- 
ru coto, axiqi temoto majiuariuo yamuru coto, 
coino vta, coino {6xiuo yomazu, coino vtaiuo 
vtauazu, candni voiteua qicazaru coto nari. 
Nauo cany6 naru cototo yiua, cono Manda- 
mentouo tamotcubeqi tameni von aruji De- 
usye von chicarauo tanomi tatematcuri, mata- 
ua togani votcuru tayorito naru cotouo xiri- 
zoqubeqi coto, 

D, Daixichino Mandamentouoba nanito tamo- 
tcubeqiya ? 

X. Taninno zaiféuo nani naritomo fono nuxino 
déxin naguxite torucotomo, todome voqu co- 
tomo arubecarazu: fitonimo corerano cotouo 
fufumezu, fono coriocuuomo xezu, fono ta- 
yoritomo narubecarazu. 

TD). Fitono monouo nufumitaqu vom6 cotoua co- 
no Madamentouo yaburu togani arazuya? 

X. Toga naredomo foreua dai jiccagid meno 
Mandamentouo fomuqu bechino toga nari. 


D. Dai 
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D, Dai fachino Mandamentoua nanito tamoteu 
beqiya ? 

A. Fitoni zanguenuo iycagezu, foxirazu, fitono 
cacuretaru togauo arauafubecarazu. Xica- 
ritoiyedomo fono fitono togauo fiqi cayefafu 
beqi cocoroatenite teucafataru fitoni tougue 
xiraxe mOfu cotoua cand nari: fitono vyeni 
jafui xezu, qiogdua ydbecarazu, 

D, Daicuno Mandamentouoba nanito funbet 7- 
talubeqizo ? 

X. Taninno teumauo coixezu, fonofoca renboni 
ataru cotouo nozomubecarazu. Inranno mo- 
renni cumixezu, mataua foreni yorozobi, xt- 
giacu furucotomo arubecarazu, 


D. Inranno nenno vocoru tabigotoni torato na- 


ruya? 

X. Sono guini arazu, fono néuo yorocobazu, fo- 
reuo futcuru toqiua cayette curiqito naru mo- 
no nari. Moxi mata fono nennij déxin xezu- 
to yutomo, cocoroni todome yorocubu toqiua, 
togato naru nari. 

D. Daijino Mandamentouoba nanito  cocorou 

beqizo ? 

- Taninno zaiféuo  midarini nozomubecarazu. 

Ima cono jiccagiéno Mandamentoua  fu- 

tatcunl qiuamaruto iyeru cotouo ximexi ta- 
maye: fono futateutoua icanaru cotozo ? 


X.. Ban- 
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X. Banjini coyete Deusuo yvotaixetni vomoita- 
temateuru cototo, vagamiuo vomd gotoqu, 
Proximoto naru fitouo taixetni vomd coto 
core nafi. 

1D. Banjini coyete Deusuoba nanitoyéni  gotai- 
xetni vomoi tatematcuru beqiya? 

X. Zaifé, fomare, bumo, xinmid corerano co- 
toni taixite Deusno govoxiteuo fomuqi ta- 
tematcurazuxite, tada ippenni gotaixetni vo- 
mol tatematcurun! qiuamaru nari, 

D. Deusno govogiteuo mamoru tameno tayo- 
riua izzure zoya? 

X. Sono tayoriua vouogi nari: toriuaqi neyauo 
vogiagarite yoriua Deusno govonuo zonji 
idaxi, vonreiuo moxiague tatematcurube- 
xi. Mata fono fi govogiteuo fomucazu xite 
gonaixOni xitagai, miuo vofamuru tameni 
yon mamoriuo tanomi tatemateuri, Oratiouo 
moxi tatematcurubexi. 

D, Nefamanimo vocotarazu  fonobu  tcutomu- 
ru tameniuva nanigotouo fubeqiya ? 

X. Mazzu nefamani fono fino cocoroto, cotobato 

- xofano qitimeiuo xi, cOquaiuo motte vocaxeru 
togano von yuruxiuo coi tatemateuri, vona- 
jiqu Gracauo motte xindaiuo aratamento yo- 
moiladame, niaino Oratiouo mOxlagubeq! co- 
to nari, 

D, Pro- 
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D, Proximoto naru fitouoba vagamino gotoqu 
niua nanitoyOni vomébeqiya ? 

X. Deusno govogiteni xitagatte vagamino tame- 
ninozomu fodono yoqi cotouo fitoni taixite- 
mo nozomubeqi mono nari, 

D. Deusno goyoqiteni xitagatte toua icanaru co- 
tozo ? 

‘. Coconi xifai ari: Deusno govogiteni fomuqite 
fitono tameni nanigoto naritomo nozomu 
toqinba, tatoi vagamino tameni nozomu ma- 
Jiqi coto narito yfitomo, vagamino gotoqu ni 
htouo vombniua arazu: tada vagamiuo ni- 
cumu gotoquni fitouo nicumu coto nari. 


Daifachi. Tattoki Ecclefiane govogiteno coto, 


D, Deusno govogiteno Mandamentouoba  fa- 
ya arauaxi tamainu: ima mata _ tattoqi 
Ecclefiano mandamentotoua ican ? 

X. Ecclefiano Mandamentoua vouoqi nari. Sono 
nacan! Mandamentoni yotte féno Ecclefiani 
ataru cotomo ari, Core funauachi Concilioca, 
matauia xecaini voite vonaruji Iefu Chrifto 
no gomiddainite vouaximafu Papano von fa- 
dameno Madamento nari. Core iflaino Chri- 
ftan tamotazuxite canauanu Mandamento 
nari, Mata fono tocoroni xitagatte fadamari 
taru Mandamentomo ari. Coreua fono toco- 

rouo 
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rouo Bifpo yori fadame tam6 nari, Core fo- 
no tocorono Chrifta tamotazu xite canauanu 
Mandamento nari. S6no Ecclefiani ataru a- 
matano Mandamentono nacauo toriuaqi go- 
cagiéni ageraruru nari. 

4] Datichi. Domingo iuaibini xoxocuuo yamu 
Daini. Domingo iuaibini Miflauo vogam ta- 
tematcurubext, 

Daifan. Tattogi Ecclefia yori fazzugqe tamd 
toqi, leitiuo itafubexi. Mata Sexta Sabathoni 
nicujiqiuo fubecarazu. 

Daixi. Négiini fitotabi Cofiffauo mofubexi. 
Daigo. Pafchoa jengoni tattogi Eucharilti- 
ano Sacramentouo fazzucari , tatematcuru- 
bexi. 

D. Daiichiuo Mandamentouoba nanito funbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Deusno Mandamento fanbanmeni arauaxita- 
ru gotoqu, Domingoto, Ecclefia yori furetamd 
iuaino fini xoxocuuo yamuru coto nari. 

D. Sonobun nareba bidjani tgucaye, xigaiuo vo 
curi, xocubutuo totonoye, furumaino itonami 
qidji xi, fonofoca xiqitaino xinroni ataru xo- 
faua tatoi xezuxite canauazaru xofa narito- 
mo teutomuru coto candmajigiya? core ma- 
cotoni naru cotoni arazu. 

X. Sono 
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X. Sono guini arazu: fonoyuyeua Sancta Ecclefia 
va Chriftini gorenmin fucaqu maximaxi, ba- 
jiuo yauaracani facarai tamayeba, cono Man- 
damentoni tguitemo jifino xofa naruni_ voite- 
ua, tatol xiqitaino xinréto naru bidjano mimai 
cAbid xi, xininuo vocuri, fono itonami nadouo 
imaxime tamSto yii guini arazu. Mata xin- 
mi6uo yaxinai fudatcuru tameni cany6 naru 
xola ; tatoyeba vonjiqiuo totonoye, furumaini 
qidji xi, vmanitemo cachinitemo michiuo yu- 
qucoto: mata roxini motazuxite canauazaru 
nimotuo motafuru coto: xotaino céguuo to- 
tonoye, ginni tachi caxxen xi, foriuo fori, teui- 
sluo tenqi, xXirouo coxiraye, mata coreni iru 
beqi monouo ninai catague nado furu cotoua 
xiqitaino tameniua voginaru xinrdé tarito 
iyedomo, fono icufani mottomo canyO naruni 
voiteua, core mata imaxime taménj arazu, 
Xicanomi narazu iuaibini carino xi, Monouo 
caql, aruiua fitoni voxiye, yeuo caqi, mataua co- 
touo fiqi, biuauo tanji, fonofoca cacunogotogi 
nO cotouo rimotuo motomuru tameni xe- 
“uu, Nagufamino tame madeni xeba, coremo 
von imaximenij arazu: tada vonimaximeno 
xolaua guexocu bacari’ nari. Sono vechini ri- 
motuo motomen tameno xofano  aico- 
moru nari, 


D, Iyeuo 
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D. Iyeuo cacaye fudatcuru tameni iuaibini xin- 
ro, guexocuuo xezareba aicanauazaru fodono 
finnaru mono, mata nani nitemo are xofauo 
xifajimetaru mono iuaibini faxiuocaba, ta- 
chimachi fonxit fubegiga yuyeni, fono coto 
uo nafuto ytitomo, cono Mandamentouo fo- 
muqubegiya ? 

X. Vava fin yuye quézocuuo fagocumi. fudate, 
aruiua nenguuo volame, aruiua xujinno cuyacu 
uo teutomezu xite canauazaru fodono mo- 
noua juaibini atatte xinrouo furito yutomo, 
cono Madamentouo fomuquni arazu; xicarito 
iyedomo Pafchoa, Natal nadono vdqinaru 
juaibiniua, miguino xinrénaru ,xofauo yame 
fono iuaiuo mamorucoto xicarubeqi nari. Vo 
najiqu cotouo xifajimete foreuo faxiuoquni 
voiteua, foxitto narubeqi toqi, foreuo  xI- 
tcuzzuquru totemo cono Mandamentouo fo- 
muquni arazu. Cacunogotogino xofato ytua 
chauan, fara, cauara, caqibai, xiuono rutuo 
yagucoto t6 nari, Vonajiqu jibunno fazzure- 
taru coto narazaru red funadorino taguyua 
iuaibinimo fono teutomeuo nafucoto curu- 
xicarazu: yuyeua fono toqiuo tagayuruni vo- 
iteua riuo vxinai, fonto narubeqini yotte nari. 
Mata mugui, comeuo tcucuri, aruiua caru co- 
tomo moxi yocujit made voqite ame furaba, 

| focujini 
E 3 
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focujini fonxit fubexito xiruni voiteua, von 

iuaibi totemo, migui déjenno cocoroye ta- 

rubexi. Xicarito iyedomo candbeqi fodoua 
corcrano von iuaibini Miflauoba vogami ta- 
| temateurubeqi cocorogage moppara nari. 

| D. Xujin yori von iuaibini cuyacuuo voxetcu- 
qerare, mata xinréno itonamiuo faxeraren 
toqi, quan taru mono fono guejini xitagoni 
voiteua govogiteuo fomuqubegiya ? 

X. Xujin Chriftanno v6 voxiyeuo iyaximuru co- 
coroate naqu, tada bechino ydjono xifai arite 
miguino xofauo guegi xeraruru toqi, qizuenuo 
foconai axiqu atarubeqito vomouaba Icayono 
fagaritaru cotouo teutometemo togatoua na- 
razu: fonoyuyeua Sancta Ecclefiano von co- 
coroatemo vagamino fon ayauqi cotoni voyo- 
butomo, jefini von iuaiuo mamori_ tatema- 





" tguretono guini arazu. Sonovye xujin toqito 
. xite caySno von iuaibini miguino xofa nadouo 
“0 lytgugeraruru totemo murini arazaru xifai- 


mo arubexi, Mata guenintoxite iytcuqeraruru 


; coto aqiracanaru togini araztiba foreuo teuto- 
a mete yoXlya inayauo tadaxivaquruni voyo- 
i bazu: fono qitimeiua Chriftan taru xujinni 
- alataru gul nari, Soreniyotte farigataqi daiji- 
: no xifai naquxite Chriftanno XujIn xinré na- 
ru xofauo gueninni iyteuqeraren toqiua, xu- 
- jin 
7 | 
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jinno togatoua naruto ya tomo, xitagd gue- 
ninniua toga naxi. Fuxi faftino aida migui d6- 
jenno cocoroyeuo nafubexi. Coreuo motte 
cono Mandamentoua tamochigataqi guint 
arazuto xirubexi, Tada Sancta Eccelefiano 
yon. cocoroateua corerano iuaibini mino ata 
fonxitto narazunba guexocuuo yame, Ecclefi- 
aye fangeixi, fono fini atatte Deusyeno von 
vyamai uo naxi, mata xeqenno cotoni fima 
uo age, goxono negaiuo itaxetono xon coto 
nari, 

D. Dainino Mandamentouoba nanito  funbet 
fubeqizo ? 

X. Bidjaca mataua Miflauo vogami tatematguru 
coto canauazaru fodono faxiu6 daimocu naqun- 
ba, Domingoto Sancta Ecclefia yori mochii ta- 
md finiua fajime yori vouarimade xinjinuo 
motte Miflauo vogami tatematcurubeqi coto 
moppara nari. 

D. Ecclefia yori mochii tamé fiua izzurezoya ? 

X. Négitino Domingoto, Bifpono von fadament 
xitagatte Padre yori Chriftixuni firome tam6 
beqi fi nari. Sonoyuyeua méméno cacaye tam6 
tocoroni voite mochii tatemateurubeqi fiuo 
firomefaxe tamdua Bifponi atari tamdé yacu 
nareba nari. 

D. Miffauo vogami tatematcurazutomo, curuxi 

caracza- 
E 4 
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carazaru fodono daijino xifai naqaba iuaibini 
Miffauo vogami tatemateuru bexitono guluo- 


ba taga funbet itafubeqiya ? 

X. luaibini = Miffauo vogami —_ tatematcurazu 
tomo, Sancta Ecclefiano Mandamentouo fo- 
muquni arazaru xifai amata ari. Miguinimo 
lyxi_gotoqu, Sancta Ecclefia faxite fitono ta- 
mochigataqi Mandamentouoba lazzuge ta- 
mauazaruni yotte, farigataqi ydjono xifai aran 
togiua, Miffauo vogamazutomo curuxicara- 
zuto voboximelu nari, 

D. Sono farigataqi ydjotoua nanitaru coto zoya? 

AX. Mazzu Sancta Ecclefiano von cocoroateua 
Miflauo vogami fatemateuruuo motte fucaqi 
nanguini ai, fonuo xi, aruiua daijino famatague 
aritomo, jefi Miffauo vogami tatematcureto- 
no guini arazu: carugayuyeni bidnin, réxa, 
aruiua daijino xifai arite vaga iyeuo izzuru 
coto canauazaru mono, aruiua funeni nori, cu- 
gauo ariqubeqi mono Miffauo vogamuni voi- 
teua tayori michizzureuo vxinauato vomdca, 
mata cacunogotogino canauazaru xilai aran 
toqiua Miffauo, vogamazutomo curuxicarazu, 
Mata Miffauo voconai tamd Sacerdoteno fu- 
cunaqi tocoroni yru monoca, mata Ecclefia 
yori vaga yado touoquxite Miflauo vogami 

Al Ecclefiani fangei xeba, qenai vagamino fu- 


caqi 
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caqi xinrdé {6 taran toqimua, Millauo vogamazu 
tomo Madamentouo fomuquni arazu. Vona- 
jiqu jefi j€acuuo vaqimayuru toxicoroni voyo- 
bazaru varanbeua Ecclefiani mairi, Miflauo 
vogami naruru coto mottomo yoxito tyedo- 
mo, Vvogamazuxite canauazutono guini 
arazu. Mata vottouo mochitaru vina codomo, 
gueninté vaga votto, voya, xujin yori ryeuo 
izzubecarazuto iyidafaruruca, mataua Mifla 
uo vogamu coto canauazu, nogaregataqi coto 
uo iyteugeraren toqiua, Miffauo vogamazuto- 
mo curuxicarazu : fonoyuyeua datyjino farigataqi 
xifai naquxite xujin, voya, votto miguino go- 
togino guegiuo naxi, Miilauo vogamaxezunba, 
fono iyteugeteno togatoua narutomo, xitag6 
monono toganiua arazu. Vonajiqu ayauqi bid- 
ninni teucauaruru mono Miffauo vogamini yu 
qu atonite biénin fitori nocoriyba, nanguini 
voyobanto voméni voiteua, Miflauo vogama- 
muxite canauazuto yo guini arazu. Mata {ini 
voyobitaru quaininno vonna, aruiua itoqena- 
qi couo mochitaru fauauoya fono couo fitori 
yadoni nocoxi vogitemo, Ecclefiaye teure ma- 
iritemo ayauqi cototo vomd xifai aru toqiua, 
Miffauo vogamazutomo curuxicarazu. Ma- 
ta xirono ban, iyeno rufuyuo furu mono, ma- 
taua tegiuo mochi, fonofoca xifai arite yado 

yori 


| 
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yorl izzuruni Yoiteva ayauqi cototo vomé mo- 
nonimo jefini Miffauo vogami tatematcureto 
‘> no guini arazu. Mata vaga voya qiddai tcu- 
ma, codomo xixitaru toqi vaga yadouo ideza- 
ru catagui fono tocoroni aruni voiteua, fono 
aT aida Miflauo vogamazu tomo  curuxicarazu. 
Vonajiqu votoco, vonnani yorazu vaga xin- 
; xOni niaino yxduo motazu, fono nari nitemo 
yado yori izuruni voiteua, fucaqi fagi taranto 
vomo togiua Miflauo vogamazutomo curu- 
xicarazu, Moxen Millauo vogamaba, vare fito 
no fucaqi fon nangui aranto vomé déri aran 
toqiua, cono mandamentouo jefini tamotcu 

bexitono guini arazu. 

D. Miflatoua nanigotozo ? 
X. Von aruji Tefu Chriftono goxigixinto vonchi 
; to tomoni Sacrificiotote fafaguemonoto xite 


"kz Deus Padreni igitaru fito, xixitaru fitono ta- 
. meni fafague tatematcuraruru nari. Core fu- 
7 nauachi von aruji Iefu Chriftono goixxdgaino 


go xofato, go Pafsionuo vomoi idafaxe tama- 
an tameni ladame voqi tam$ mono nari. So- 
reniyotte Chriftanua Miffauo vogami_ tate- 
matg¢uru toqi, von arujino go Pafsionuo quan- 
hen Xi, tcuxxinde vogami tatematcurubexi. 
Corerano guiua fidarini Euchariftiano Sacra- 
mentoni touite fata xen toqi arauafubexi, 

D, Xin- 


og 
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D, Xinjinuo motte Milfauo vogami tatematcu- 
ru tameniua nanigotoca tayorito narubeqiya ? 

X. Sono tayori vouogi nacani Miffano vchini mo- 
no iuazu: mata cocorouo ffran fafuru fodono 
cotouo yamuru coto-nart. 

D. Padre Sanctifsimo Sacramétouo fitobitoni vo- 
gamaxe tam togino Oratio ariya ? 

X. Nacanaca ari, von aruji lefu Chrifto tattoqi 
mi Cruzno michiuo motte xecaiuo’ tafuge ta- 
m6ni yotte cuguid raifal xitatematcuru, vaga 
togauo yuruxi tamaye tanomi tatematcuruto 
mofu Oratio core nari. 

D. Calixuo vogamaxe tam6 toqiua, izzureno O- 
ratiouo mofaruruzo ? 

X. Von aruji Iefu Chrifto ifsai ninguenuo tafuge 
tamauan tameni Cruzno yyenite, nagaxi ta- 
mo tattogi vonchiuo vogami tatematcuruto 
modfu Oratio core nart. 

D. Cono Miflano tattogi facrificioua icanaru co- 
coroateuo motte fafague tatematcuraruruya ? 

X. Sono cocoroateua mitcu ari. Fitotcuniua go- 
vonno vonrei toxite fafague tatematcuru na- 
ri. Futatcuniua vareraga togano tgucunoito 
xite fafague tatematguru nari. Mitcuniua na- 
uo iyamaxini govonuo vqe tatematcuran ta- 
ment fafague méfu mono nari. 

D. Miffano Sacrificioua icanaru fitono tocuto na- 
ri tamézo? 

X. XNecaini 
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X. .Xecaini iginagarayuru fitono tame bacarini 
arazu. Purgatorioni iraruru Animano tame 
nimo v6qi naru tayorito naru mono nari, So- 
reniyotte xdjino fitono tameni Miflauo vora- 
mi, voconauaxe tatemateuru cotoua voqi 
Naru curiqito naru nari. 

D. Daifanno Mandamentoua nanito funbet fy- 
beqizo ? 

X. Nijtichino toxicoro fuguitaru Chriftan izn- 
remo mina mottomono xifai naru fauari na- 
qunba Quarezma, xiqino leiun, fonofoca Sa- 
cta Ecclefia yori vonfadameno fino Iejumuo 
mamorazuxite canauanutono gui nari, 

D. Ieiumto yiua izzureni qluamaruya? mata co- 
no Madamentouoba nanito tamoteubeqiya ? 

X. Mazzu leitiua futateuno cotoni qluamaru nari. 
Coreuo mamoraba Mandamentouo tamotcu 
nari, Soreto ytua mazzu Ieiumno fini. Eccle- 
fia yori imaxime tam%é xocubutuo tamoteu 
coto: Sono xocuua f{Ojite nicuno taguy nari, 
Quarezmaniua torino caico, qedamonono chi 
nite teucuritaru xocubutmo von imaxime nari. 
Tadaxi Quarezmano focano Teiumua corera 
no xocubut von imaximeni arazu, Ima fito- 
tcuno guiua, fono fini ichijiqiuo furucoto, ma- 
ta foremo tocoroni  mamori qitaru jibunni 
xoculubexi. Sonoyuyeua fobet Ieiumno fino 


xOCUnO 
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xocuno jibunua tairiacu firuno fanji fode ma- 
ye naredomo, cunini yotte fono tocorono xo- 
cubut caroqu youaqi yuye, mataua fono fito- 
biteno x6 youaquxite fifaxiqu matcucoto cana 
uanu yuyeni, yor! f{6betno fadameno jibun 
yorimo fanjica, fitotoqi fodo fayaqu xocu furu 
cotomo can6 naritono vonyuruxi ari. 

D. Sate leiumno finiua miguino xocuno focani fa- 
qe, yu. chauo nomu cotomo vonimaxime na- 
riya inaya? 

X. Sono cuini arazu, leifino fitotemo nandogini 
yorazu, mizzu, yu, cha, faqeuo nomu_ coto 
can6 nari, Vonajiqu facazzuqiuo faxi, fafaruru 
cotomo naru nari. Saredomo fono fiua cayéno 
nomimono bexxite faqeuoba fugofazaru taxi- 
nami moppara nari. Mata Ieitino fi yigureni 
tocorono yoqi Chriftanno cataguino gotoqu, 
{ucoxi monouo xocufuru cotomo cané nari, 
Vonajiqu mino y6j6no tameni culurito naru 
fucoxiIno Monouo nomi ci cotomo Ieifiuo ya- 
buruni arazu. 

D. Miguini notamaixiua__nijiichino _toxicoro 
fuguite izzureno Chriftimo mottomono xI- 
fai naru fauari naqunba, leifjuo mamorazu_ xi- 
te canauazaru tono guluo cuuaxiqu ximexita- 
maye. 

A. Miguinimo tyxi gotoqu Ecclefiaua Chriftino 

vyenl 
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vyeni airé facaqu maximaxeba, fitono tamochi 
gataqi cotouoba fazzuqetamauazu: cono leit 
uo xitemo mino nangul, atato Nafazaru mono 
bacarini tcucamatcuretono gui nari. Saruni 
yotte fito nijdichi madeua xeijin furuni yotte 
fono tameni xocubut canyé nareba, fono ai- 
daua leiQuo faxetamauanu nari. Saredomo yo- 
xOne toqi yori voriuori leifiuo xi naruru coto 
yoqi nari: core fononochi Ieitino govogiteuo 
niguito vomouazu, cono leifino jenuo tcuto- 
muru tame nari, Mata rocuji yori vyeno rotai 
ua xidaini xiqitai youari yuquni yotte, leia 
uo Iamorazarutamo, curuxicarazu: tadaxi fo- 
no toxicorono fito taritomo chicara ari, fucu- 
yacant xite TIelfimo mino atato narazaru fito 
naraba, cono govoqiteuo mamorazuxite ca- 
nauanu nari. Mata bidjaca, aruiua chicaqu va- 
muraite imada chicarazzucazaru fito, mataua 
vmaretcuqi youaqu xite Teifuo xeba fucaqi 
mino atato naruyd naru fitoua tatoi yamai na- 
qutomo, leituo xezu xitemo curuxicarazu, 
Quaininno vonna, mata chinomigouo mo- 
chitaru vonna nadowa monouo xocufuru co- 
to canyd nareba, corerano nhoninnimo Jeiquo 
tcucamatcuretono guini arazu. Mata Ieiano 
fini ichijiqini miuo yaxind fodono xocubut 
naqi finin naraba, coremo Ieiunuo xezutomo 

curux!- 
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curuxicarazu. Mata voqinaru xinrdéno xofa, 
yacuuo furu monomo ichijiqi niteua cana- 
uanuni yotte Ieiumuo mamorazu xite cana- 
uanuto yi guini arazu: foreni yotte ta fa- 
taqeuo vehi tagayelu mono vaga tenite véqi 
naru xinré, xigotouo furu mono, cachinite na- 
gamichiuo ayomu mono, xujinno euegiuo mot 
te gi taqeuo qiri facobi, fuxin, zéfacu nado 
no xinrOuo {uru mono, vonajiqu faixi qen- 
zocuuo mochite foreuo yaxinai fudateu ta- 
meni xinrd xezu xite canauanu mono, va¢ 
xujin mata monouo vqeuoitaru fitoni taixite 
tcutomezuxite canauanu gui aru fito izzure- 
mo mina Ieiumuo xiteua fono coto narigataqi 
toqiua furuni voyobazu : fono yuyeua corerano 
fitobito Ieiumuo xen tameno xinrdé xigoto 
uo yamubexitono guini arazu: xicaredomo 
corerano xifai arite Teiumuo faxiuocan cato 
vom6 toqiua, vaga Confeflor, tocorono Padre 
no goygenuo naru fodo veagébeqi coto mop- 
D. Sateua cono Ieiino govogite fafodo mamo- 
rigatagi cotoni arazu, leiumuo xezutomo cu- 
ruxi carazaru togi, nicujiqi fonofoca von ima- 
ximeno xocuuo mochiyuru coto candbeqiya ? 
X. Sono guini arazu, leifiuo xezutomo v6 imaxi- 
meno xocuuo mochiyuru cote canauazu, fare- 
domo 
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domo bidjaca, mataua bechino xifai araba, xo- 
cu furu cotomo candbexi. Miguini iyxi goto- 
cu leiunto yitua futatcuno cotoni qiuamaru 
nari: Ichijiqiuo furu coto; mata fono fini von 
imaximeno xocubutuo xocuxenu coto nari, 
Soreniyotte ichijiqiuo mamoru coto canaua- 
nu toqimo vonimaximeno xocubutuoba tata- 
zuxite canauanu ful nari. 

D, Quarezma, xiqino Ileiunno vorifuxi Teiunuo 
todoquru coto canauazuto yti tomo, xemete 
vaga chicarani vOjite fono vehi tabitabi Ie- 
jumuo xezuxite candmajiqiya ? 

X. Mottomono xifai naru fauari araba, Ieiumuo 
xezutomo curuxicarazuto iyedomo, nagaqu 
vehiteuzzuqu Ieliino vorifuxi fono vchi tabi- 
tabi leitiuo xitemo mino atato narazaru mo- 
noua xezuxite canauanu gui nari. Saruniyot- 
te Quarezmano Ieitino toqi vaga chicarayo- 
uaqu xite Ieiumuo todoquru coto canauanuni 
voiteua, nanucani nido fando yotabi fodo ITeiq 
uo fubexi: vaga chicarano fodouo facariga- 
qu vomol, icafodo leifiuo xezuxite canauaza- 
ruya tono guiuoba naru fodo Padreno goyqé 
uo veagai, forent macafubeqi gui nari. 

D, Daixino Mandamentoua nanito funbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Iéacuuo vaqimayuru fodono nenrei naru Chri- 
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Chriftiua izzuremo Eccleliano vonfadame 
no gotoqu, Conficanuo qiqt tamébeqi Padre 
arial tamauan togi, xemete ichinenni fitotabi 
Conficanuo mdfubexi. Moxi Padre ariaita- 
mauanuca, mataua qicaruru coto canauazu 
xite Conficanuo modfazuua, cono Mandamen- 
touo fomuqini arazu. 

D. Nanitote xemete ichinenni fitotabitoua nota- 
mozo ? 

X. Fiteto xite tabitabi togani votcuru gotoqu, 
Conficanuomo _ tabitabi mdxeto Sancta Ec- 
clelia yori nozomi tamayedomo, xemete [- 
chinenni fitotabito fadame tamdé mono nari. 
Sonoyuyeua mino xiguequ gegaruru tabigo- 
toni qiyomuru gotoqu, Animamo acuuo motte 
tabitabi gegaruruni yotte, tabitabi Confican 
uo mdOxite qiyomubeqi coto moppara nari. 
Mata xifuru ndguini voyoba toqito, tattogi Eu- 
chariftiauo fazzucari tatematcurfto vomoi ta- 
teu toqi, Conficanuo mdfubexi. Core fu 
funauachi mortal togauo vocaxiqeruto aqiraca- 
ni vaqimaye, mataua vtagO cocoro aruni vo- 
iteua, Deusno vonfadameni xitagatte Con- 
ficanuo méfubeqi nari. 

D. Configanuo giqi tam6 Padre ariai tamauanu 
toqitoua nanigotozo? 

X. Padre foconi yal tamauanuca, mataua ariaita- 

mo 
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moto iyedomo, Chrilt4 vouoqgiga yuyeni, vo- 
novono ichidoni Conficanuo qiqitamd coto 
canauazaruni voiteua, nengidni fitotabi Con- 
ficanuo méfazu tomo, cono Mandamentouo 
fomuquniua arazu, farinagara candbeqi toqiua 
Conficanuo mofubexi, 


Taxxite Conficanuo méfu tameni moppara 


naru cotoua nani zoya? 


Moppara naru coto mitcu ari. Fitoteuniua fe- 


ricudaru coto. Futatcuniua xinjit xdjiqini a- 
rauafu coto. Mitcuniua togauo nocofazaru co- 
to core nari. 


Nanitoyéni fericudarubeqiya ? 
Configanuo mofu fito vaga xingifini acunin 


narito vomol, togano von yurnxiuo cOmuru 
veqi curiqi naxito vaqimaye, Deusno von ma- 
yeni giqini méxiague tatematcuruto cocoro- 
ye, fucaqi vyamai, voforeuo matte, coqual xi, 
vareto mino vitayeteto narite vaga togauo 
fangue fubexi. 


Xinjit xégiqinito aruua ican? 
Vaga vocafanu togauo araualazu, mata {az- 


zucaxiqu vomé yuyeca, mataua nanitaru xifai 
ni yorite naritomo, vaga togauo. cacufazu a- 
qiracani faguexi, fitono xingiti mademo. coto 
gotoqu Xiroximexi tcucuxi tamd Deusye gi- 


qini arauaxi tatemateuruto cocorovbexi. 
LD. Mor- 


D. Mortal togauo nocofazutoua ican ? 

X. Vagamino C@fcientiauo comacani qitimei xite 
vomoiidafu fodono togauo fangue furu co- 
to nari. | 

D. Confciétiauo yoqu qitimei furu tameni chica- 
michi ariya? 

*%, Nacanaca ari. Mazzu vaga coxicata ytaru to- 
coroto, yoriaitaru fitoto, naxitaru xolato, vo- 
ele itaru tocoro niteua nanitaru cotouo xige 
ruzo ? Yoriaitaru fito tomoni nanitaru cotouo iy 
qeru zoto yi cotouo xian furu tameno fima- 
uo fadame, govogiteno Mandamento, Ec- 
clefiano Mandamento, nanatcuno Mortal to- 
cra, jixino jifino xofani teuite ayamari ariya ina- 
yauo tadafubexi, Core daiichi cany6no coto na 
reba yurucaxe naqi yéni cacugofubexi. 

D. Daigono Mandamentouoba nanito funbet fu- 
beqizo ? 

X. Tattogi Euchariftiani von aruji Iefu  Chrifto 
vouaximafu cotouo vagimaye, tattomi tate- 
mateuru fodono chiye aru Chriftanua izzu- 
remo Paleoano jengoni Bifpono  gofatto 
ni macaxe ichinenni fitotabi Euchariftiauo v- 
qe tatematcurubexitono gui nari. Xicaredo- 
mo foreua Conficanuo qiqi tam Padreno go- 
déxinuo motteno gui narubexi. 

Daicu 
Br3 
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Daicu, Nanateuno Mortal tozano cote. 


_Deusno govogiteno Madamentoto, Sancta 


Ecclefiano Mandamentouoba faya voxiye 
tamaiiu: fate mata Mortal togaua icuteu ari- 
ya? 


A. Togano xinaua vouoxito iyedomo, yorozzuno 


A. 


fogano conguento naru togaua nanatcu ari, 
Fitotcuniua céman, Futatcuniua téyocu. Mi- 
tcuniua jain. Yotcuniua xiny, Itcutcuniua to- 
jiqi. Mutcuniua xitto. Nanatcuniua qedai co- 
re nari, Coreuo fubete Mortal togato yi nari, 


Corerano togauo {Ojite Mortal togato yi co- 


to ican ? 


Voyofo core mina Mortal toga narito iyedo- 


mo, cotoni yorite Venial togato naru coto yo- 
UOXI. 


D. Mortalto iyeruua ican? 


X. 


Mortaltoua inochiuo tateuto yii cocoro nari. 


Naturano vye naru Animano ichimeiua De 
no Graga nareba, Mortal toraua fono Gracauo 
Anima yori torifanafuni yotte, cacunogo- 
toqu yu mono nari. Xicaredomo Animano 
xOtaiua vouarucoto naqi mono nareba, Mor- 
tal togauo vocafu tote, xixi fatourucoto arito 
vomd coto. na{cajre : tada Animano inochito 
naruGragauo vxindga yuyeni, coreuo faxite 

xifuruto 
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furute ya nari. | 


D. Mortal togaua Animano tameni icanaru fonto 


naru zoya? 


X. Sono fon vouoqi nacanimo toriuaqt gofacuxa 


TD. 


. Deusni fanare tatematcuri, Gracato, von ya- 


cufocuno Gloria naru Paraifono qeracu, mata 
ua von arujino vonchiuo motte fucul tamé 
vaga Anima xiqixin tomoni Infernono ninju 
to fadamari, v6 aruji Iefu Chriftouo go Pafsia 
no gocurigito, mata Mortal togani qegare- 
guxite ytaru aidani tcutomexi tocorono jen- 


jino cudocuuomo Vxin6é mono nari. 
Mortal togauo vocafu toqiua, Fidesuomo vxi 


noya? 


Sono guini arazu: miguini iyxi gotoqu Mor- 


tal togauo motte Deusno Gragauo vxindto I- 
yedomo, Fidesuoba vxinauazu: fonoyuye- 
ua Fidesuo vxind michiua Fidesno cotouo iz- 
gure naritomo, xinji tatematcuranu coto nari. 
Soreniyotte Mortal togauo  vocafutotemo 
Chriftanuo firugayefu cotoniua arazu. 


Mortal togauo motte Deusno Gracauo vxinai 


tatemateuruni voiteua, Ecclefiaye mairi, O- 
ratiouo mOxi, jenji jengduo italu cotomo ye- 
qi naxiya? 


. Sucoximo fono guini arazu: fono toqi colo 1- 


yoiyo ayomiuo facobi, Oratiouo mOxi, chica- 
rano 
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rano voyobufodo jéjiuo fubeqicoto cayé nare, 
Sonoyuyeua fono toqi nauo nanguini vd yu- 
ye nari : fonofoca jenji yori izzuru cudocu co- 
ré vouOXxI: toriuaqi vagamiuo cayerimi, toga 
no cOquai xi, ygo futatabi vocafu majiqi tame, 
mata véaruji yori foculaito, fonofoca guézai 
no yoqicoto téuo ataye tamé tameno véqina- 
rutayorito naru nari. 

D. Mortal togauo yurufaruru michiua ican ? 

X, Togaua Deusni taixi tatematcuriteno rojeqi 
naruni yotte, foreuo cui canaximi, ygo futata- 
bi vocafu majiqito vomoi fadame, Confican 
uo méfuca, xemete jibunuo motte Confican 
uo mOofubeqi cacugouo naxi, togauo cui cana- 
ximu coto core Contrican tote togauo yuru- 
faruru michi nari. 

D. Venial togatoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Mortal toga yorimo caroqi toga nari. Core 
funauachi Deusno Gracauo vxinauazuto iye- 
domo, Deusno gotaixetto, gofécéni fufumu 
cocorouo yurucaxent nafuga yuyeni, mortal 
togano faxito naru nari. 

D. Sorerano togauo Venialto nazzuquru cotoua 
ican ? 

X. Venialto ydua yuruxi yalugito yi cocoro nari. 
Cono togauo Deus yori tayafuqu yuruxi ta- 
mOni yotte Venialto yi nari. 

D. fono 
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D. Sono togano véyuruxiuo cémuru michiua ican? 

X. Nanitaru Sacraméto naritomo fazzucari, Mi- 
ffauo vogami, ayamarino Oratiouo mOxi, c6 
quaiuo motte Bilpono Bécanuo vqe, Agoa be 
tauo fofoqi, muneuo vehi, xinjinuo motte 
Pater nofterno Oratiouo méxi, fonofoca nani- 
taru xofanitemo are Cdtricino xiruxito naru 
cotouo furu toqiua yuruxi tam6 nari. 

A, Acuno conbonto naru miguino togauo xiri- 
zoqubeqi tameno tayori ariya? 

X. Amatano tayori ari, Cono nanatcuno togani 
mucd nanatcuno jen nari. Sonofoca Animano 
mitcuno Potentiato naru xeic6 xiqixinno Sé 
tidos naru guen, ni, bi, jet, xinuo mamori, 
taxinamucoto nari. 

D. Sono nanatcuno togani mucd jéua izzurezoya ? 

X. Fitoteuniua, cOmanni mucd Humildade tote 
fericudaru coto. 

Futateuniua, tonyocuni mucd Liberalidade 
tote yoqu fodocofu coto. 
Miteuniua, jain ni mucd Caftidade tote  tel- 
xinno coto. 
Yoteuniua, xinyni mucé Patientia tote canin 
no coto, 
Itcuteuniua, tonjiqini mucé Temperanga tote 
chiiyéno coto. 
Muteuniua, xittoni mucd Caridade tote tat- 
xetno coto. 

F 4 Nanatcuno 
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Nanatcuniua qedaini mucd Diligentia tote 
jenno michini yurucaxe naqu fufumu_ coto., 
Cono qedaito yiua Deusno gofécéno tameni 
midarinaru canaximi, taicutno coto nari, 

D. Animano mitcuno Potentiatoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Fitoteuniua Memoriatote fuguixi cotouo vo- 
moiidafu xei, Futateuniua Entendimento tote 
monouo xiri vaqgimayuru xei. Mitcuniua Vota 
detote nicumi, aifuruni catamuqu xei core nari. 

. Nanitote coreuo Animano Petétiatoua yuzo? 

- Animani fonauaru xStocuno mitcuno xeicd 
naru yuye nari. Coreua xiqixinuo fanarete 
nochimo Animani tomonai yuqu mono nari. 
Coreuo motte funauachi goxéno curacuuo y- 
guru mono nari. 

. Xigixinno Sentidosua icuteu ariya ? 

Itcuteu ari : guen, ni, bi, jet, xinno coto na- 

ri. Core funauachi xigixinni tomon% mono 

haruga yuyeni, mino fatcuruto tomoni fatcu 
ru mono nari. 


AD 


“ao 


Daiju. Sancta Ecelefiano nanatcuno Sacra- 
mento no coto, | 

D. Goxbuo tafucarubeqi tameniua jimamade 

ximexi tam tocorono yoqu. monouo ta- 

nomi tatemateuru coto, taxxite Fidesuo ye 

latematsuru cototo, xindaiuo mafaxiqu vo- 

famuru 


A. 


wi 
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famuru coto: cono fangagid bacari nite xic- 
cai taffuruya inaya? 

Sono guini arazu: foreuo tamochi voconé ta- 
meni, Deusno Graca moppara nari. 


. Sono Gracauo Deus yori cudafaruru tameni 


nanitaru michi ariya ? 

Von faua Sancta Ecclefiano moromorono Sa- 
cramento core nari. Cono Sacramentouo yo- 
qi cacugouo motte vqe tatematcurubeqi coto 
cany6 nari, 


. Sono Sacramentoua icuteu artya ¢ 
. Nanatcu ari. Fitotcuniua Baptiimo. Futa- 


tcuniua Confirmaca. Miteuniuva Euchari- 
ftia. Yotcuniua Pzenitentia. Iteutcuniua Ex- 
trema Vnea. Mutcuniua Orden. Nanatcu- 
niua Matrimonio core nari. 


D. Cono nanatcuno Sacramentouoba tarebitono 


4 


fadame tamdozo? 


. Von aruji Iefu Chriftono vonmino Gracato, 


gopalsiéno gocuriqitouo varerani ataye ta- 
mauan tameni fadame tam mono nari. 


. Sono Sacramentouoba nanitoydni vqe tate- 


matcurubeqiya ? 

Euchariftiano Sacramentouo fazzucari tatema- 
tcuru fitoua Mortal toga araba, céquaino v- 
yeni Confcanuo méfu coto moppara nari. 
Yono Sacramétouo vquru fitoua, xemete Co- 

trican 
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tricanuo motte vqubeqi coto nari, Tadaxi 
Conficanni méfuni voiteua, nauo taxxitaru 


coto nari. 


Cono nanatcuno Sacramétono vehini daiichi 


ua izzure zoya? 


X. Mazzu daiichiniua Baptifmono Sacramento 
nari, Cono Sacramentoua Chriftanni naru ta- 


LD, 
Xx. 


A. 


D. 


meto, mata yono Sacramentouo 
teuru xitag] monco nari. 
Baptifmotoua nanigotozo ? 


vqetatema- 


Baptilmotoua Chriftani .naru Sacraméto nari. 


Coreuo motte Fidesto, Gracauo 


vqgetatema- 


tcuri, Originaltogato, fonotoqi made voca- 
xitaru fodono togauo yuruxi tamd Sacramé- 
to nari. Core funauachi arubeqi michi yori vge 


tatematcuruni voiteuano coto nari, 


[canaru cacugouo motte cono Sacramétouo v- 


qe tatematcurubegiya ? 


lefuo vaqimayuru mono naraba, maz- 
za Chriftanni naranto nozomi, fuguinixi to- 
gauo cui canaximi, foreyori von aruji Iefu 
Chriltono govogiteuo tamochi tatemateuru 
beqitono cacugouo motte cono Sacramétouo 


vqurncoto canyé nari. 
Cono Sacramétouoba nanitoyoni 
mozo ? 


lazzuge ta- 


X. Coreuo fazzucaru fitono cébeca, xemete fo- 


rc 
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no fitono minovyeni mizzuo cacuru tomo 
ni Pedro toca, Pauloto naritomo nauo teugete 
cono méuo tonayubexi. Tatoyeba icani Pedro 
Padreto, Filhoto, Spritu Sanctono minauo 
motte foregaxi nangiuo arai tatematcuru, 
Amento, yiibexi. Coreuo qiémonno tona- 
yeniua: Petre, Ego te baptizo in nomine 
Patris, & Filij, & Spiritus Sacti, Améto—— 
cacunogotoqu Chriftano izzureno nauo na- 
ritomo tcugete nochi tonayubext, 

D. Moxi fito arite cono mduo tonayezuxite miz 
zuuo caquruca ; mataua cotobano fanbunuo yi 
ca, aruiua fono cotobano vchi fitotcu naritomo 
caqite mizzuuo caquruca, aruiua mGuocba coto 
gotoqu tonayete mizzuuo caquruto tyedomo, 
mizzuuo cagezaru mayeca, nochica miguino 
monuo tonayuruni voiteua icaga arubeqiya? 

. Mizzuuo caquruto tomoni tonayeziba Baptif 
mouo vqetaruniua arubecarazu. Mata mduo 
mo taxxite tonayurucoto cayénarito iyedomo, 
aruiua foregaxitoyi cotobaca, Amentoyd co- 
tobaca, aruiua Baptilmouo vquru fitono nauo 
ba tuazutomo, Baptifmoto naru nari. Cono mi- 
tcuuo nozogite yono cotobano vchi fitoteu na- 
ritomo caqurunt voiteua, Baptifmouo fazzu- 
caritaruniua arazu, 

D, Baptifmouo fazzucarazuxitemo tafucaru  mi- 

chi bechini ariya ? 


Xx. Vo- 
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X. Voxinabete goxduo tafucaru tameniua conofa- 
zzuqé Naquxite canauazaru michi nari. Caruga 
yuyeni candnivoiteua, taxxite lazzucarubeqi co- 
to moppara nari, Sari nagara moxi canauazuxite 
xifuru fitono tameniua v6 aruji Deus yor! mata 
futalamano Baptifmouo fadamevoqi tam® nari, 
Fitotguniua, nozomino Baptifmo : futatcuniua 
chino Baptifmo core nari.. Nozomino Baptif 
motoua, xijit Baptifmouo fazzucaritaqu nozo 
muto iyedomo, fono teuideuo yezu, fonomino 
yudan naquxite yoqi cacuguuo motte xifuruni 
volteua, tatoi mizzuno Baptifmouo fazzucara 
zutomo, nozomino Baptifmoto narugayuyeni 
talucarubegi mono nari. Chino Baptifmotoua 
fito arite vonaruji Jefu Chriftouo Fidesni vge- 
tatemateuruto, iyedomo, Baptifmouo fazzuca- 
rubeqi xiauaxe naqu, fono Fidesni taixite coro- 
faruru coto aruni voiteua, fonomino chiuo na- 
gafuuo motte Martyrno curaini narugayuyeni, 
goxduo tafucaru mononari, Coreuo funaua- 
chi chino Baptifmoto yi nari. , 

I), Baptifmouoba tarebitono fazzugetamdzo ? 

X. Xigixinniua Baptifmouo fazzuguru coto Pa- 
dreno yacu nari, Sarinagara cono Sacramen- 
toa goxouo tafucaru tameni, naquxite cana- 
uazaru michi nareba, von aruji Iefu Chrifto yori 
Padreno naqi tocoroniteua votoco vonnani 

yorazu 
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yorazu cono Sacramentouo fazzuquru vonyu- 
rixiuo ataye tamdniyotte, tarenaritomo fazzu 
quru cote cand mono nari. Core mata’ vonaru 
ji Iefu Chrifto voxiye voqi tamé gotoqu, co. 
reuo vqetatematcurubeqi tameni miguino 
cany6 naru guiuo tamotcuni voiteuano coto 
nari. Padreno naqi tocoro nitemo cono von 
fazzuqe xiguequ iru coto nareba, Chriftanua 
izuremo Baptifmouo fazzuquru michiuo na- 
robeqi coto moppara nari. 


D. Dainino Sacramentoua izzure zoya ? 
X. Confirmacino Sacramento nari: coreuo ma- 


D. 
X. 
1). 


ta Crizmatomo yi nari. Crizmatoua Baptis- 
mouo fazzucaritaru fitont Bilpo yori fazzuqe 
tamd daijino Sacramento nari. Cono Sacra- 
mentouo motte Deus yori ataraxiqi Gracauo 
ataye tamai, Baptifmono toqi vqetaru Fidesuo 
tcuyome tamai, irubeqi toqini, bimino maye 
ni fono Fidesuo arauafu tameni va chicarauo 
foye tamé Sacraméto nari, Carugayuyeni tz- 
zureno Chriltimo fono xiauaxe aruni voite 
ua, fazzucarazuxite canauazartl gul nari. 


Daifanno Sacramentotoua nanigotozo ? 
Comunii tomo iy, Euchariftia tomo méfu 5Sa- 


cramento nari. 


Sono Sacramentono xifaiuo ximexi tamaye ? 
Cono Sacramentoua faij6no cotouari nareba, 


cotoba 
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cotobani noberarenu gui nari. Padre Miflauo 
voconal tamé toqi, vonaruji TIefu Chriftono 
gigini voxiye tamd micotobauo Calixto, Hos- 
tiano vyeni tonaye tamayeba, fono toqi made 
Pan tarixiua focujini Iefu Chriftono macotono 
FOxiqixinto naricauari tamai, mata Calixni a- 
ru tocorono budéno faqeua Iefu Chriftono ma- 
cotono véchito naricauari tamd cotouo xinzu- 
ru coto canyo nari. Micareba fore yori Panto, 
budéno faqeno iro, ca, agiuaino vchini von a- 
ruji lefu Chriftono goxétai tenni vouaximafu 
votoqu, fono tocoronimo vouaximafu _ nari. 
Soreniyotte giqini Iefu Chriftono fontaiuo 
vogami tatematcuru  gotoqu cono _facari- 
haqi Sacramentouo vyamai tatematcuru coto 
canyé nari. 

D. Pato budéno faqeua Tefu Chriftono goxiqixin 
to, von chini naricauari tam coto nanito ca- 
nai tam6 beqiya? Mata fono iro cauo agi- 
ual mitatematcureba, budéno faqeno iro ca 
agiuaimo mayeni tagauazuxite arito zonzuru 
nari: core véqini fuxigui naru coto nari. 

X. Satecolo cono Sacramé@toua fucaxigui daiichi 
no guito méxi tatematcure. Sono xifaiuo tay 
xite xirucoto canauazuto iyedomo, macotono 
minamotonite youaximafu vo aruyi lefu Chri- 
{to cacunogotoqu voxiye tamé vyeua fu- 


COXIMO 
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coximo vtagauazu xinzuru coto moppara nari. 
Corerano guiuo Sancta Ecclefia yori voxiye ta- 
mai, mata von aruji Iefu Chrifto cono Sacra- 
mentono macoto naru cotouo arauaxi tamaui 
tameni Euchariftiani teuite famazamano goqi 
docuuo arauaxi tamG mono nari. Vareraga ma 
nanconiua Panto, budéno faqeto nomi miyu- 
ru xifaiua bechino gui naxi, tada iroca agiuai 
funpomo motono gotoquni vouaximaluni yot- 
te, Panto budéno faqe nomi manaconi caca- 
ruto iyedomo, Fidesno ficariuo motte xinzuru 
cotoua Panto budéno faqeno iro cano cague- 
ni Panto budéno xdétaiua naqi nari. Tada vo 
aruji Iefu Chriftono giqino goxdétaito, vo 
chi nomi nite vouaximatu nari. 

D. Panno iroca agiuaino nacani Tefu Chriftono 
goxiqixin vouaximaxi, budéno faqeno iro ca 
agiuaino nacani vochi vouaximafuto tyeru co- 
to nanigotozo? moxi Holtiani vouaximalu Tefu 
Chriftono goxiqixinua Calixni vouaximafu 
von chini fanare tamé ya? 

X. Sono guini arazu; foreuo icanito yuini Hoftia 
nimo Calixnimo von aruji lefu Chrilto go 
xigixin von chito tomoni fanare tamauazu 
xite tenni vouaximafu gotoqu comori vouaxi- 
mafu nari. Sarinagara Cruzni voite von chi 
uo nagaxi tam6 togi, fono von chiua von m- 

uo 
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uo fanare tamOni yotte, cono facari naqi go Pa- 
fsionno xidaiuo voconai tatemateuraruru Mi- 
sani vonaruji yori Hoftiato, Calixno vyeni 
caccacuni monuo tonayeyoto voxiye vogqi 
tam6 mono nari. Sono micotobano go- 
Xeiriqiuo motte Panno xdtaiua von aruji lefu 
Chriftono fontaini naricauari 'tamai, budé no 
fageno xdtaimo vonarujino vonchini narica- 
uarl taméto iyedomo, vonaruji lefu Chrifto 
goxiqio yori yomigayeri tamaite nochi, goxi- 
qixinto) von chito  caccacuni mafimaza- 
ruga yuyen!, Hoftianimo, Calixnimo fanare- 
te vouaximalu coto naqi mono nari. Tada Ho- 
ftiani Iefu Chriftono von chito goxiqixin vo 
Animato tomoni mattaqu Deusnite maxima- 
lu von tocoromo vouaximafu gotoqu, Calix 
himo vonajiqu vouaximafu nari, 

D. Cono Sacramentona vonaruji Iefu Chrifto (FO 
ittainite vouaximaxi nagara, vonaji togini a- 
matano Hoftia amatano tocoroni maximafu 
cotoua nanitaru cotozo ? 

X. Sono fuxin mottomo nari, farinagara cono gui- 
uo vaqimayerarubeqi tameni, fitotcuno ta- 
toye ari: naninitemo are fitoteuno monouo 
amatano cagamino mayeni voquni voiteua, iz- 
4urenO cagaminimoe fono fugata vtcuru ta- 
mexi ari: core faye cacunogotoqu naru_ to- 


qinba 
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qinba, iuanya banji canai tamé macotono De® 
nite maximalu vonaruji lefu Chriftono v6 mi 
roittal nite maximafuto méxedomo, amatano 
tocoronl volte amatano Holtiani vouaxima- 
fucoto canaitamé majiqiya ? 

D. Hoftiauo futateuni vaqe tamd toqiua voaruji 
lefu Chriftono goxiqixinmo vacari tamé 
coto ariya? 

X. Sono guini arazu, | loftiauo icutcuni vaqete 
mo vonarujino goxiqixinuo vage tatematcu- 
ru cotoniva arazu: tada Hoftiano bunbunni 
mattaqu fonauari maximalfu nari. Tatoyeba 
vomocagueno vtcuritaru cagamiuo funzunni 
varuto iyedomo, fono vomocagueuo varuni 
ua arazu, tada cagamino qireguireni fono vo- 
mocagueua ‘mattaqu vtcuruga grotoqu nari. 

D. lef Chriftono von taqeua yonotecuneno fito 
fodo maximaxexini chiifaqi Hoftianiua nani 
to xite mattaqu comoritam} zoya ? 

X. Cono facari maximafanu Sacramentoua xe- 
caino dirino vyeno cotouari naruuo xiite va- 
qimayento furuua irazaru nozomi nari: tada 
fucaqi fericudariuo motte xinji tatemateuru 
coto moppara nari. Xicarito iyedomo mi- 
guino cagamino tatoyeuo motte fucoxi nari 
tomo vaqimayerarubexi, Miguini iyeru go- 
toqu, cagamino vareua chiifaqi mono naredo- 

mo 
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mo, foreni vtcuru monoua fitono taqe fodo 
naru monoua yunt voyobazu, tailan nitemo 
are, nocorazu vtcuru mono nari: guenzaino 
michi faye cacunogotoqu naruni voiteua ca- 
guirl naqu maximafu von aruji Iefu Chriftono 
goxiqixin nadoca_ chiifaqi Hoftiani comori ta- 
mauan coto voboximefumamani canai tama- 
uazuto mofu coto aranya? tadaxi cono tatoye 
uo mottemo arinomamaniua arauaxi gata- 
x1: fonoyuycua cagaminiua fono vomoca- 
gue nomi vteuruto tyedomo Hoftianiua von 
arujino goxdtai cotogotequ giqini maximatu 
mono nari, 

D). Cono Sacramétouo yoqi yéni vqetatematcuru 
tameni nanigotouoca tcucamatcurubeqiya ? 

X. Mortal togauo vocaxitaru mono naraba, na- 
nitaru toga naritomo, imada foreuo Confican 
ni mOfanuni voiteua, fucaqi céquaiuo motte 
langue furu coto moppara nari, Sono foca 
mayeno yono yafan yori nomimono cuimo- 
novo mochiizu, moxi fucoxi naritomo yumiz- 
wuuo nomitaru coto araba, fono afaua vqe 
tatematcuru coto canauanu nari: Matacono Sa 
cramétouo fazzucari tatematcuru toqiua, vo- 
qlagarite yori fucaqi fericudariuo motte co- 
no Sacramentoni comori tamé vécataua tare 
nite maximafu zoto yii cotouo xian itaxi, core 

funaua- 
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funauachi vonaruji Iefu Chrifto macotono De- 
us, Macotono fito varerani taixerarete fama- 
zamano caxacuuo vqelaxerare, tcuini goxiqio 
nafareqereba, corerano govonno gidégiéuo ca- 
yerimi tatematcuru coto canyé nari. Mata v- 
qetatemateurite yortua vaga Animani qitari 
tamaixi govonuo fucaqu quannen xite vonrel 
uo mOxiagubexi. = 

D, Dai xicagidmeno Sacramentoua nanigoto zo ? 

X. Poenitétiano Sacramento nari. Core funauachi 
Baptifmoua fazzucarite ygo Animano yamai 
tonaru togauo nauofaruru tenno réyacu nari. 

D, Poenitentiaua icutcunt qiuamaruya ? 

X. Mitcunt giuamaru nari. Fitotcuniua Contri- 
can tote fottanno cOéquai. Futatcuniua Con- 
fican tote cotobanite fangue furu coto. Mi- 
tcuniua Satiffacantote xofauo motte togauo- 
curiuo furu coto core nari. 

1), Contricantoua nanigoto zoya? 

X. Contricanto ydua fito togauo motte Deusuo fo- 
muqi tatemateuritaru tocorouo fucaqu cuicana- 
ximl, futatabi vocafumajiqito cataqu vomoifa- 
dame, jibunuo motte Céoficanuo fubeqi cacu- 
gouo nalu coto nari. 

1). Nanino yuyenica Deusuo fomuqi tatematcuri- 
taru tocorouo fucaqu cui canaximuuo Contri- 
cantoua notam6 zoya? : 

X. Sore- 
G 2 
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X. Soreni fucaqi ivare ari, xinjitno céquaito ytua 
banjini coyete gotaixetni zonjji tatematcuru 
beqi Deusuo fomuqi tatematcuritaru tocoro 
uo canaximuni qiuamaru nari: coreuo Con- 
triganto yti nari: moxi faua naqu xite torani 
yotte vqubeqi Infernono curuximi, fono foca 
toga yorl izzuru vazauaini ficarete eOquai furu 
ni woiteua, xinjitno Contricanniua arazu, xin- 
jitno eéquaito ytua, von aruji Deusuo ippeni 
fucaqu gotaixetni zdji tatemateuru yori izzu- 
ru mono nari, 

D. Xicareba Infernono curuximiuo vofore, arui- 
ua toya yori izzuru fone focano vazauaiuo vo- 
lorete céquaixi, futatabi vocafu majiqito vo- 
moi fadamuru cotoua yoqi cOquaini arazu, vd 
yuruxiuomo cémuru majiqiya ? 

X. Soreua Attricanto iyte yoqi coto naredomo, 
fore nomi nite togauo yuruxi tamd coto naxi : 
tadaxi fono vyeni Céficanuo teutomeba, mi- 
gul céquaino fufocuuo Contriean nite taffuru 
ga yuyenl, goxamenuo cémurubexi, Xica- 
redomo xinjit Cétriganno céquaiua imada cé- 
hcanuo xezaru yjennimo togano vO yuruxiuo 
cémuru nari: tadaxi coremo jixet itarite Con- 
hganuo fubeqi cacugo naqiba candbecarazy, 

D. Migui futafamano cdquaiuo miruni, izzuremo 
céquai nari, mata ygo vocafu majiqitono cata- 


qi 
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qi vomoi fadamemo ari, xicaruni Contrican 
ua imada Conficanni voyobazaru maye yori, 


von yuruxiuo cémuru Atricanua Confican na 


quxite canauazarutoua icanaru cotozo ? 


X, Sono iuareua Contricanno céquaiua tajini ca- 


cauarazu, tada Deusuo fomuqi tatematcurixi 
tocorouo nomi cuyamuga yuyeni, De*uo taixet 
ni zonji tatemateuru cocoro yori vocoru céquai 
nareba, taxxitaru céquai nari: mata xInjitno 
cOqual nari. Micaruni Atricanno céquaiua to- 
ganiyotte mino vyeni mucObeqi curuximiuo 
voforete, vocofu céquai nareba, Deusno go- 
taixet yoriua vocorazuxite mino fiiqiyori vo- 
coru mono nari. Carugayuyeni, coreua taxxi- 
taru cOquaini arazu, mata xinjit tomo yibe- 
carazu, Xicaredomo Deusno vonjifi fucaqu 
maximaxeba, Conficanno michiuo fadame 
tamaite cono fulocuuo taxxi tamd mono nari. 
Cocouo motte quanjeba, futateuno cotouo va- 
qimayubexi, Fitoteuniua, Conficanno michi 
uo fadame tamd gonaixéno arigataqi coto, 
mata Mortal toga aru mino tameni fanafada 
canyé narito yl cotouo: yuyeicanto nareba tatoi 
hto togano céquaiuo nafuto yitomo, fono cé- 
quai Contricanni voyobazareba, farani yeqi 
aru coto naxito tyedomo, Conficanuo teuto- 
muruuo motte fono fufocuuo ai taxxite go- 

xamenni 
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xamenni  azzucareba nari. Futateuniua 
jita tomoni togauo céquai xé toqiua, tajini ca- 
cauarazu, tada Deusuo fomuqi tatematcurixi 
cotouo moppara cuyami, Contricanuo vo- 
cofanto naguequbeqi coto nari. Sonoyuyeua 
Contrigan aruni voiteua, faxiuS coto arite 
Conficanuo furu coto canauazuto yi tomo to- 
Bano goxamenni azzucarubeqereba nari. Ca- 
Bayuyeni cocoro aru Chriltanua yorotoni 
inezaru mayeni fuguixi catano tcuml toga- 
uo Contricanno michiuo motte cui canaximu 
coto mottomo tocu fucaqi tcutome nari. Mata 
cono xinjitno Contriganni itaru tameni, mop- 
para tayorito naru cotoua varera iflaino nin- 
guen Deusuo taixetni zonji, tcucaye tatema 
tcurazuxite canauanu dori vouog! cotouo 
moi xianfuru coto nari: foretoytiua ichimot 
naquxite varerauo von yteuxini teucuraxera- 
re, imani itaru made Anima xiqital tomoni 
cacaye fudate tamé coto: mata gotaixet fucaqi 
von vye yori gojixxinite maximafu vo aruji 
lefu Chriftouo varerani ‘cudalare, xoninno to 
gano cauarito xite v6 inochiuo foroboxi tam% 
eoto: fonovye gozaixegidni vareraga tameni 
xinogui tam goxincuuo quanzuru cototd na- 
ri, Cono quannenuo teutomeba, cafodo fucaqi 
sovonuo vqetatematcurixi voncatauo banjini 


coyete 
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coyete gotaixetni zonzubeqi coto fony taru 
beqini, fawa naquxite fomuqi tatematcurita- 
ru cotono cuyaxila yo to, macotono Contr. 
canno michini itarubeqi mono nari. 

1). Conficanuoba nanito mofubeqizo ? 

X. Mazzu fajimete méfu Confican naraba, Bap- 
tilmono ygono toga yori fono toqi madeno 
cotouo moéfubexi: fitotabi méxite ygono Ca- 
figan naraba, mayeno Confican yori mata fo- 
no toqimade vocaxitaru togano vyeuo xian 
xite ftotcumo nocofazu mofu coto canyé na- 
rl: cono cotono tameni miguino cucagié meni 
arauafu cotouo tamotcubexi. 

Ll). Satisfacantoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Vareraga togano teucunoiuo vonaruji Tefu 
Chriftoye totonoye tatematcuru coto nari. 
Core funauachi vareraga cOquaiua xingitino 
itamito, Padre yori fazzuqe tamé togauocu- 
riuo motte totonoyuru mono nari. 

1), Daigono Sacramentoua nanigotozo ? 

X. Extrema Vnean tote Bifpo yori tonaye tami 
tattoqi Oleauo motte fazzucari tatemateuru 
Sacramento nari: Cono Sacramentoua xifu- 
runt nozonde biéninuo mini fazzuge tamd 
Sacramento nari: cono Sacramentouo motte 
vonaruji Tefu Chrifto von mino Gragauo ata- 
yetamai, Animani nocoritaru togano qegareuo 

qlyo- 
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qiyome, rinjiino nanguiuo yoqi yoni corayen ta- 
meni véchicarauo foyetamd Sacraméto nari. 


Dairocuno Sacramentoua nanigotozo ? 


X. Ordento yd Sacramento nari: cono Sacramé 


D. 


D, 


touo motteua Bifpo yori Sacerdoteto Sacramé 
touo fazzuquru curaini fitouo ague tamd mono 
nari: cono Sacramé@touo fazzucari tatemateu- 
ru fitobitoua fono yacuuo yoqiydni tcutomuru 
tameni von aruji lef Chrilto yori Gracauo 
ataye tamd facramento nari, 


Daixichino Sacramentotoua nanigotozo ? 
Matrimoniono Sacramento nari: cono Sacra- 


mentoua Ecclefiano vi fadameno gotoqu tcu- 
mauo moquru coto nari: coreuo motte fifu 
tomoni buji taixetni nayaraye, toga naqu 
xite xifon fanjéno tameni Gracauo ataye ta- 
mo Sacramento nari. 


Sono toqi fafu tagaini fadamaritaru yaculo- 


cuno gui ariya? 


A. Core mottomono fuxin nari: tagaini nafazu 


xiteé canauanu miteuno qibixiqi yacufocu a- 
ri, Fitotcuniwa fitotabi yenuo mufubite no 
chiua nannho tomoni ribet furu coto canaua- 
zu, Futatcuniua yono fitoto Majiuaru coto 
catcute canauazu coto. Mitcuniua Matri- 
moniono Sacramentouo motte Deus yori ta- 
gaini fanarezaru tébaito fadame tamayeba, ta- 


gal 
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gaini fono fufocu aru tocoroni chicarauo aua 
xe, mata codomono vyeni irubeqi fodono coto 
uo ataye, couo fudatcuruni fucoximo yurucaxe 
arubecazutono govogite core nari. 

D, Fitotabi yenuo mufubite nochi ribet furu coto 
canauzarutoua ican? 

X. Sono ivareua xétogu vonaruji Deusno von 
fadameuo motte Matrimoniono yacufocuua ta- 
gaint itcumademo vacaruru coto aru majiqito 
no cataqi chiguiri nareba nari. 

D. Core amarini gibixiqi von fadame nari: fono 
yuyeua tagaini qini auazaru coto aran togimo, 
ribet furu coto cand majiqiya ? 

X. Core mottomo cataqi coto narito miyuruto 
iyedomo, Matrimoniono yenuomufubu tog 
vonarujt Deus yori ataye cudafaruru Sacra- 
mentono véginaru Gracauo motte fifu tagai 
ni taixet fucaqi mufubiuo naxi, foi todoquru 
coto tayafuqi mono nari. 

D. Deus nanitote fitotabi yenuo musubite yori fa- 
narezaru yoni fadame tamdya? 

X. Cono von fadame betni arazu, tagaini to- 
ganaqu xite xifon fanjé xi, conjé goxd tomo 
ni fono govoqiteni xitagai tatematcuruuo 
motte fono coni itaru mademo goxduo tafu- 
cari: fono vye fifu tagaini ixxinno gotoqu 
vomoi ai, yjo arantoqi, chicarauo foye auanga 

fame 
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tame nari: cono guiuo taxxen tameniua carifo- 
me niteua canauazaru gui nareba, nagaqu chi- 
guiraziba arubecarazu: moxi ribet furu co- 
to cocorono mama naruni voiteua, votoecoua 
vonnan! cocorouo fedate, vonnaua votoconi 
cocorouo voqi, fifuno naca fucoximo yafuqi 
coto naqu, qizzucai nomi tarubexi: fonofoca 
nanitaru yOjo aran toqimo tagaini tayorito na- 
ru coto arubecarazu, bexxite bidqino jixet, 
mataua nanguino toqimo chicara naqu_tano- 
mu cocoro nacaru bexi: fonovye mata vaga 
cono fudateuru cotoni teugitemo famazamano 
fulocu ideqitarubexi: foreuo icanito yini mo- 
xi qini auazaru toqi, cocorono mamani ribet 
furu coto canéni voiteua, fono Miguiri nanxiva 
chichini tomonaite mamafauani soi, vqimeuo 
coraye, mata nhoxiua fauani tcuqiyugi, mama 
chichini aite icafodono funhoyuoca xinogube- 
qi! cayéno fufocu nacaran tameniua itcuma- 
demo tayezu chiguiri naqunba, fone couo 
xinjitno fucaqi taixetuo motte fufocu naqi 
yoni fudateuru coto candbecarazu : nauo cono 
vyeni xianuo meguraxite miruni voiteua, cono 
vyeni rini moretaru coto yoni arubecarazu : 
yuye icato nareba figoro chiguiri voqixi fifu 
no nacauo fucoxino caroqi coto yuyeni va- 
care mata bechino vonna, bechino votoconi 


cCocora 
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cocorouo vtcuxite vaga xinjitno fadamarita- 
ru fafuno nacauo faquru coto coreuo tayori 
to 1udya? michini fazzuretaru cotono faijd na- 
ri. Noxé fore yori izzuru tocorono f6uo miruni 
mazzu itcumademo foitodoqumajiqito vo- 
mouaba, tagaino ayamari qizzucai naru cotouo 
corayuru cote arubecarazu, fate mata fono ri- 
bet yori izzuru tocorono fonuo miruni, mazzu 
xinruini tagaino yconuo fucumaxe, aruiua fono 
munéuo fanjenga tame xetgaini voyobuca, 
mataua fono ichimon tagaini wuijet xite vomo 
uazaruni vondeqito nari, mata fono qenzocuno 
vehi yori chicara naqi minaxigoto naru mono 
core vouoxi: fono tameni Chiriftanni arazaru 
gétiono vyeul aqiracani arauaruru mono nari, 

LD. Coremina mottomo fuguretaru déri nari, fari- 
nagara cacunogotogino qibixiqi govoqiteua 
htoni yotte mino tame véginaru ata narito 
vomo mono vouocarubexi. Sonoyuyeua vaga 
qini facai, cocoroni canauazaru mononi nani- 
toxite foi todoqubeqiya? cayéno monouo teu- 
mato fadame, {iifuno geiyacuuo xé yoriua xi- 
caji tcumauo taixezariniuato yvomd mono vo- 
uocarubexi. 

X. Sono fuxi mottomo nari, xicaritoyedomo (ji 
te xegéno fonimo izzureno fattouo naritomo 
fadamuru toqi, banninno tocuuo facarite fono 

fattouo 
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fattouo voqu mono nari: moxi fono vchini fito 
arite baminno tameniua fa mo araba are vara 
tameniua faxxiqi fuca narito vom$ monomo 
arubexi, Tatoyeba cocuchti yori tacocuye fa- 
chibocuuo idafu coto arubecarazu tono fattouc 
vocaruru toqi, baibaiuo mopparato furu mono 
no tameniua fuxénaru faxxiqi tarito iyedomo 
fono cunino tameniua véqinaru tocuno motoi 
nari, Sonogotequ De’ yori fazzuqetamd govogi 
temo amanequ fitono tocuto narubeqi cotoue 
facari tamai, rini xitagaite fadame voqitamd 
mono nari. Cono matrimoniono Sacramentouo 
motte fito mina fucaqi tocuuo yeruto iyedomo 
fono vchinimo rini more, amaqiuo qirai nigaqi 
uo conomu monomo xoxo core arubexi, 
Jadaimano cotouariuo vqetamauarite yori 
funbetuo agirame méfu nari. Ima mata nauo 
cocorono vtagaiuo faraxi mdfubeqi tame, fito- 
tcuno cotouo tazzune méfubeqi Miguino ba- 
Naruni voiteua tatoi fono votococa, mata vonaca 
mimochi ranguidnixite govogitenimo xitaga- 
vazu, bechini teumauo taifuruca, mata fauana- 
xito lyedomo nininno vchi izzurenitemo x®to 
cu xine axiqi mono naruni voiteua nanito fube 
qiya, foretotemo ribet furucoto candémajiqiya ? 
| cacunogo 
toqu naruni voiteua, Ecclefiano vonfadameno 
muneni 
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munenj macaxe tagaini lono nacauo faquru co 
tomo cand nari. Sarinagara ribetxitemo yono 
htoni mata yoriudcotoua canauazu: coremo 
dérini yotteno coto nari, Soreuo icanitoytini 
cayéno itazzuramonoua mata bechino  teu- 
mauo moteuto yatomo, mata miguini fataxe 
xi tocorono fucaqi f6xituo xudafubeqini yot 
te futatabi fono vazauai nacaran tameni [i- 
fuuo taixezaru yonito fadamevoqitam6 nari. 

D, Core fuguretaru cotouari nari: ima conogutuo 
chémonxite fumiyacani cocorono yamiuo fara- 
xi mOéfu nari: tadaimano vonoxiyeno coto- 
uarini motozzuqi Xianuo cuuayete miruni 
fono ribet yori ideqitaru tocorono fonxit- 
ua bacutaini xite govoqitent xitagal, miuo 
volamuru yori motomeyeru taitocuua naca 
naca ayuete cazobecarazu. Coreuo motte ichi 
hanno yacufocuto, mata fanbanmeno yaculo- 
cumo fanafada canyé narito ya guiua yoqu 
fubet xinu: ima mata fono nibanno yaculo- 
cuno cotomriuo ximexi tamaye ? 

X. Core bechino guini arazu, fafuno Matrimoni 
oua vonaruji Deus yori xifon fanjdno tameno 
v6 fadame nareba, fono famatagueto naru ta- 
bonuo imaxime tamayeba ninho tomoni va- 
ea teumari arazaru tani fadayeuo fururu coto 
mottome fucaqi giibon nari. 

: LD. Cono 
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D. Cono nanateuno Sacramentoua goxduo tafuca- 
ru tameni fazzucarazuxite canauazaru  coto 
nariya ? | 

X. Sono vehi fuyeno nicagidua Ecclefiani voite 
naquxite canauanu coto narito iyedomo, men 
men vagamino nozomi naqereba, vqezuxite 
canauanl cotoniua arazu. Sonoyuyeua tareni 
temo are Ordenuo vqeyo, mata fiifuuo f{a- 
dameyo tono guini arazu, tada fonomino 
nozomini macaxeraruru mono nari. Sareba 
Baptifmoto, Poenitentiano Sacramentouo iz- 
zureno Chriftamo fazzucarazuxite canauaza 
ru mono nari. Core migui cono futatguno Sa- 
cramentono vyeuo nobexi tocoroni teubufani 
arauarubexi. Mata Euchariftiano Sacramen- 
toni voiteua funbet aru nenreino monoua Co 
feflorno faxizzuni macaxe, jixetni vdjite faz- 
zucarubeqi mono nari. Coremo migut Eccle- 
fiano gobameno Madamentoni aiarauaruru 
mono nari, Ainocoru futatcuno Sacramento 
Confirmacanto, Vneanua miguino Baptifmo, 
Euchariftia, Peenitentiano Sacraméto fodo ro- 
x6no tameni canyo narazuto iyedomo, fazzy- 
carubeqi xiauaxe, mataua lazzugete ma- 
ximafuni voiteua, fazzucarazuxite canauaza- 
ru mono nari. 

D. Corerano Sacramentoua tabitabi fazzucari 
méfu coto canéya inaya ? 


X. Bap 
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X. Baptifmoto, Confirmagan, Orden cono mi- 
tcuno Sacramétoua fitotabi yori focaniua faz- 
zucarazu: fono focaua tabitabi fazzucari m6 
fu coto cand nari: nacanimo Porenitentiato, 
tattoqi Euchariftiano Sacramentoua vareraga 
tameni datichi canyé naru coto nareba, tabitabi 
fazzucari tatematcuru coto moppara nari, 

D. Xicaraba Matrimoniono Sacramentomo _ ta- 
bitabi fazzucari méfu coto candbeqiya ? 

X. Tarenitemo ari Matrimoniouo vqetaru tcu- 
mano zonmeino aidani bechino tcumauo fa- 
dame, cono Sacramentouo fazzucaru coto fu- 
coximo canauazu. XNicaredomo fifuno vehi 
ichinin xifuruni voiteua, mata bechino fufu 
uo fadame fazzucaru cotomo cané nari. So- 
nofoca Extrema Vncanno Sacramentouo {az- 
zucaritaru fito fono vazzurai yori quaiqiuo 
yete ygo, mata rinjino togini voyonde faz- 
zucaru cotomo cand mono nari. 
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DPAHVNI CONOFOCA 
Obristannd atari CUNYINOG SIE TE, 

D. Cono focanimo nauo Doctrinani ataru coto 
ariya ? 

X. Nacanaca: Mifericordiano xola, Theologa- 
lesno Virtudes, Cardina'esno Virtudes, Spi- 
ritu Sanctono Dones, Benauenteuranea, Con- 
ficanno Orationo coto nari, . 

MFINO XOSA. 

{] lifino xofaua jaxi ari: fajimeno nanatcuna xi 
qixinni atari, nochino nanateuua 
Spirituni atarw nari, 

| XIOININNT ATARV 

Nanatgune colo, 
Fitotguniua, Vyetaru. mononi xocuuo  ata- 

E yuru coto, ier 

Futateuniua, Caxxitaru fitoni nomimonouo 

atayuru coto, | 
Mitcuniua, Fadayeuo cacuxicanuru mononi 
_Yruruo atayuru coto, 


if Yotcuniua, Bidninto, rdxauo itauarj mimd 
coto, | 
_ Itcuteuniua, Anguiano mononi yadouo ca- 
| fu coto, | | 
Muteuniua, Torasarebitono miuo vquru coto, 
Nana- 
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Nanatcuniua, Fitono xigaiuo vofamuru coto 
core nari. | 
| SPIRITV NI ATARV 
Nanaicuno coto, 
Fitotcuniua, Fitoni yoqi yq@uocuuayuru coto, 
Futateuniua, Muchinaru mononi michiuo vo- 
xiyuru coto. 
Miteuniua, Canaximi aru fitono cocorouo na-_ 
damuru cote. | 
Yoteuniua, Toga aru fitouo iamuru_ coto, 
Itcutcuniua, Chijocuuo yurufu coto, _ 
Mutecuniua, Proximono ayamari, fufocuuo 
cannin furu coto, | : 
Nanatcuniua, Iqitaru fito, xixitaru fitoto, va-— 
rerani atauo naiu monono tameni Deusuo 
tanomi tatemateurucoto core nari. 
{ 7ZHEOLOGALES VIRTV 
desto yu uiilcguno jen are, 
Fitotcuniua, Fides tote Deusno vonyoxiye 
uo macoton! Xinji tatematecuru jen nari. 
Futateuniua, Efperanca tote goxéuo tafucaru 
beqi cotouo tanemexiqu: vomoi tatema- — 
-teuru jen nari, 
Miteuniua, Charidate tote bajini coyete De’ 
uo gotaixetni zenji tatematcuri, Proximo 
| oma 
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uomo Deusni taixi tatematcurite taixetni 


vom6 jen core nari. 
{ CARDINALES VIRTV 
desto yi yotcuno jen art, 


Fitotcuniua, Prudentia tote qenriono jen, 

Futatcuniua, Iuftitia tote qenbgno jen, 

Mitcuniua, Fortaleza tote teuyoqi cocorono 

=. jen, =i 

Yotcuniua, Temperaca tote xiqixinno vye- 
ni chiiy6uo mamoru jen core nari. 


{ SPIRITV SANCTONO | 
dones tote von alayeua nanat ou ari. 


Fitotcuniua, Sapientia tote guenjeno cotouo 
vomoi fague, goxdno guiuo fucaqu vomd- 

ji, agiuaini motozzucaxe tam von ataye 
nari. 

Futatcuniua, Entendiméto tote, Fidesno vye 
yor! xinzuru cotouariuo yoqu vagimayuru 
tameni funbetuo aqirame tamd von ataye 
nari, : 

Mitcuniua, Confilio tote, goxéno qeracuni 
itaranga tameni tayorito naru cotouo yo- 
qu yerabitoru vonataye nari. 

Yotcuniua, Fortaleza tote, jenjino famata- 
gueuo qgengoni fuxegui, fono michini to- 


doqu 
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doqu chicarato, tanomoxiqi cocorouo vo- 
cofaxe tam6 von ataye nari. 

Itcutcuniua, Scientia tote, goxdno tayorito 
naru cototo, fauarito naru cotouo yoqu va- 
qimayelaxe tam6 vonataye nari. 

Mutcuniua, Piedade tote, Deusuo gotatxet 
ni vyamail tatematcurl, Proximono tayo- 
rito narubegi !cotouo teutomuru cocorouo 
fufume vocolaxe tam6 von ataye nari. 

Nanatecuniua, Timor Dei tote, Deusuo gota- 
ixetni zonjitatemateru vye yori, fomuqi 
tatematcurubeqi cotouo fucaqu votore fa- 
xe tamd von ataye nari. 

| BENAVENTVRANCA FA 
yalou ari. 

Fitotcuniua, Spirituno finjaua tennocuni fo- 
no fitono naruni yotte quafé nari. 

Futatcuniua, Nhiua naru  monoua_ chiuo 
xindai fubeqini yotte quafé nari. 

Mitcuniua, Naqu monoua nadame yoroco- 
baxeraruruni yotte quaf6 nari. 

Yotcuniua, luftitia tote goxéto jenno gicat 
aru fitoua béman faxe tamobeqini yotte 
quafé nari. 

Itcuteuniua, lifi aru fitoua von jifiuo vqube- 
qini yotte quaf6 nari. 

2 Mutcu- 
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Mutguniua, Cocoro qiyoqi fitoua Deusuo mi 
tatematcurubegini yotte quafé nari. 
Nanatguniua, Buji aru fitoua Deufno va co 
to yobauarubeqini yotte quafé nari. 
Yateuniua, Luftitia tote goxdto, jenni taixite 
xebamerarurit cotouo xinogu fitoua téno 
cunt fono fitono naruni yotte quafé nari, 


{ AVAMARI NO ORATIO. 


Banji canai tam$ Deusno fajime tatemateu- 
ri, ittcumo Virgéno Sancta Maria, San Mi- 
guel Archanjo, San loan Bautifta, tattoqi A- 
peltolono San Pedro, San Paulo, moromoro 
no Beato, mata vonmi Padreni cocoro, coto- 
ba, Xiuazauo motte vouoquno togauo voca- 
Xeru cotouo arauaxi tatemateuru: core vaga 
ayamar nari, core vaga ayamari nari, vaca 
fucaqi ayamari nari. Coreni yotte tanomi ta- 
tematcuru, iteumo Virgenno Sancta Mari:t, 
San Miguel Archanjo, San Ida Bautifta tat- 
toqi Apoltolono San Pedro, San Paulo moro- 
morono Beato, mata vonmi Padre vaya ta- 
meni vareraga vonaruji: Deusuo tanomi ta- 
maye. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A great deal has been written about the bamboo from the 
economic aspect, and its esthetic value has been frequently 
dwelt upon by the authors of books of travel. The bamboo is 
a familiar object in the Japanese landscape, in éakemona and 
on the tables of epicures, Yet it is seldom to be found in the 
gardens of foreign residents in this country, and only recently 
has it been cultivated in England fn the open air, Foralong 
time it was supposed that the climate of Great Britain was too 
raw and cold for such delicate plants. But within the last thir- 
ty years it has become rather the fashion to grow bamboos, and 
horticulturists are now eagerly seeking for hardy species. To 
Japan they have naturally turned, because its climate, though 
possessing on the whole a higher summer temperature, is sub- 
ject to correspondingly greater cold and more frequent frosts in 
winter. The result has been in the highest degree successful. 
In a garden situated almost in the heart of the midlands, close 
to the junction of Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and Glostershire, 
and not far from Stow-on-the-Wold, noted for the severity ofits 
winter climate, some fifiy species have been found to flourish 
exceedingly well, though of course not reaching the stature and 
dimensions they do in this country, Of these a very conside- 
rable number have been introduced from Japan, though not 
originally natives of this country, while others have found their 
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way to Europe from China and the Indian hill-districts, "This 
cult of the bamboo has given rise to a considerable export 
business from Tokié and Yokohama, and it may interest some 
of my readers to know that it is perfectly easy to transport pro- 
perly prepared plants from this country to England through the 
tropics, and that every year more of these elegant plants are 
being sent out by florists, 

My object in preparing this paper has not been to give an 
account of the uses to which the dry cane may be turned, but ra- 
ther to supply information that may be useful to cultivators 
of the living plant, and in some cases to furnish the means of 
determining the right nomenclature of those already introduced 
into our home gardens and parks. 

The following pages mainly consist of a translation of the 
Nihon Chiku-Fu, or Manual of Japanese Bamboos, by the late 
Katayama Nawohito, It was published in 1885, anda Dutch 
translation with illustrations was prepared some years ago by 
Mons. Leon van der Polder, Secretary and Interpreter to the 
Netherlands Legation in Tokio. A French translation also 
was made by him, but still remains in manuscript. A new 
version in the English language, it seemed, might not be 
regarded as superfluous, Some omissions have been made of 
unimportant matter, such as the different methods of preparing 
bamboo sprouts for the market, and the chemical analysis of 
bamboo seed, used as food in years of scarcity of rice in 
mountainous parts of the country, Care has been taken to follow 
the text as closely as possible, but in doing so the translator 
has naturally failed to produce an elegant version, and he may 
sometimes appear to have missed representing the author's 





a 
exact meaning. For this his excuse must be the Jong interval 
during which other occupations prevented his continuing those 
studies which were formerly the constant delight of his leisure. 
As the Japanese author evidently based his work, which it 
would be scarcely unfair to calla compilation, on an earlier 
and more elaborate book, the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu of an 
anonymous writer, the latter has been compared throughout, 
and extracts from it have been given where necessary. Here 
and there a note derived from personal examination has been 
added. 

The labour involved in the preparation of this paper 
would certainly not have been undertaken but for the recent 
publication of the ‘* Bamboo Garden” by Mr. A. B. Freeman- 
Mitford, by whom the translator was inoculated with the 
bamboo-prowing mania, In that work will be found deserip- 
tions of many of the species mentioned by Katayama, as they 
have been grown by him in central England, But the 
difference of climate and soil gives rise to considerable vanety 
in the bamboo, especially as regards size. It is well known 
that many plants thrive better when naturalized ina foreign 
country than they do in their native habitat, especially when 
care is bestowed on their cultivation, whereas when left to 
(evelop spontaneously they fail to attain that luxuriance of 
growth for which they are really adapted. Of such plants Rosa 
rugosa, the Aama-nase of Japan, is a familiar instance to those 
who have tried it in gardens in Tokid, where it is a wretched 
stunted bush, or have seen it straggling along the shores of the 
north west coast of Japan or on the island of Hokkaidé. The 
Oleander on the other hand may be seen altaining the size of a 
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tree in Japan, whereas in its native stream-beds in Morocco it 
does not exceed the dimensions ofa large shrub, The Berberis 
Thunbergii or fovort-fomarace grows more luxuriantly and 
develops a much richer colouring in England than it does in 
its native haunts in Japan. Itmust be admitted, however, that 
most of the Japanese bamboos cultivated in England 
are far from reaching the size they do here, and this is 
especially the case with those which, though long ago natu- 
ralized in Japan, are nevertheless exotics, In fact they are 
sometimes scarcely recognizable, and I have had pointed out to 
me as muisi-chutu (Phyllostachys edulis, or mitis) a plant which 
presented, as far as I could judge, mone of the characteristics 
which distinguish that species, Under such circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that gardeners and cultivators should 
find it difficult to determine the plants which are sent to them 
from this country, They arrive usually in poor condition 
and three, perhaps four, years may elapse before they develop 
sufficiently to allow of their being recognized. In the mean- 
time however they have been named by the dealers, sométimes 
in a manner that leads to great confusion. Often the labels 
become illegible in transit, or being detached by accident, are 
afterward assigned to the wrong plants, Hence, as the reader 
who consults Mr. Mitford's book will learn, there exists a con- 
siderable amount of uncertainty as to the proper scientific 
equivalents of the Japanese names, which is further increased 
by the multiplicity of synonyms given to them here. It seems 
for instance highly probable that the hakone-dake, shino-dake, 
and mejiro-dake are one and the same plant, Of these the first 
name has been given by dealers to the canes which are obtained 
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from the mountainous district known as Hakone, Sut the 
people who cut and send them to market do not know them by 
that designation. To them they are onma-fake, Close by Atami, 
however, what certainly looks like the same plant, slightly 
altered in certain of its dimensions by difference of soil and 
elevation above the sea, is called meyjiro-date, and sometimes 
mejiro, Another species is called mediate or onaadake at the 
caprice of the person speaking of it. Then there is the multipli- 
city of garden varieties, which have rather hastily, it would 
seem, been assumed to be distinct species, the number al 
imaginary bamboos treated of by the native botanists, and 
perhaps in another case, though of that I do not pretend to 
speak with authority, two entirely distinct species have been 
confounded, one being treated asa mere variety of the other, 
To present therefore to European collectors and botanists as 
full an account as possible of each species known in this 
country, in which the: characteristics are described with as 
much accuracy as is ordinarily attainable, so that they may 
possess a basis of comparison with the plants under cultivation 
at home, cannot be altogether useless, 

After having spoken of Mr, Mitford's book, it would be 
unfair not to acknowledge the merits of the list of Japanese 
plants compiled by Professor Matsumura of the Imperial 
University of Tokid.. Published in 1895, it contains the 
names Of all the botanical species known in this country, and 
not properly to be excluded as exotics, distinguishing as far as 
possible the indigenous species from those which have been 
cultivated for so long a time as to be fairly regarded as 


naturalized, 








Professor Matsumura’s work gives the names of 22 
species of Bamboo distributed under the genera Bambusa, 
Anindinaria and Phyllostachys. Of the first he enumerates 
eleven, of the second three and of the last eight, Out of all 
these, however, it turns out that only five or six are to be 
regarded! as indigenous, the rest having been introduced 
at various times, Although most of the economic species 
have become so thoroughly naturalized that they can withstand 
the severity of a Japanese winter as far north as Nikko and even 
further, and an altitude of z000 feet above the sea, one or two, 
such as the Bambusa vulgaris or drsen-chikv, are not strictly 
hardy here, and less so in England, Professor Matsumura’s 
scientific names in some instances disagree with those given in 
the list at the end of Mr, Mitford's book, and therefore in the 
following paper when the Japanese name heads a section, both 
the specific names have been given, distinguished by initials, 
In some cases it will be found that no Latin names have as yet 
been assigned, and it may be that the Japanese names merely 
represent garden varieties, There is good ground for believing 
that in one case, Phyllostachys heterocycla, what is merely a 
Sport, or perhaps even an artificially produced deformity, 
has been dignified by a specific name all to itself 

We learn from Mr, Mitford that Bambusa is distinguished 
from the other two Japanese genera (including naturalized 
species) by the possession of six Stamens, the others having only 
three. Unluckily, however, we are here confronted by a practical 
difficulty, namely that most bamboos flower very rarely, and 
as faras is known, of the native Japanese species only the 
dwarf-bamboo (4awa-casa or Bambusa Veitchii) and the awow- 
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jake (Bambusa senanensis) blossom from year to year. The 
exotic and-naturalized species, with the exception of the ma- 
dake (Phyllostachys Quilioi), mdsé (Ph. mitis) Aa-chite (Ph, 
Henonis) and Aen-chite (Bambusa marmorea) probably do not 
flower at all in Japan, at least in the central regions of the 
country. Hence it is scarcely likely that in the case of those 
species of which the genus is as yet doubtful any opportunity 
of determining it will occur for many years. 

Mr. Mitford has pointed out to me that Phyllostachys is 
generally to be distinguished from Arundinaria by the groove 
that runs along one side of each internode from the insertion 
of the branches up to the next node above, while the Arundin- 
arias exhibit a smooth cylindrical stem without a groove. The 
absence of a groove by itself is not, however, sufficient to 
Warrant us in saying that aspecies belongs to the Arundinarias, 
for the séiwo-dake (alias Hakone-dake), 4umatasa, sucutate, 
hi-d chitu and swied chite all present this characteristic, though 
ranked as Bambusae, and with respect to one of them, namely 
the éwmasasaz, I can vouch for its being correctly named 
Bambusa, for it bears six stamens. I observed this fact in my 
own garden at Chiuzenji in the summer of 1598. 

Perhaps one of the most permanent characteristics of any 
Bamboo is the form of the sheath, with its attendant 
pseudophyll. It is true that the proportion between the length 
of the sheath and pseudophyll varies according to the part of 
the stem examined, but the general outline is the same, and the 
form of the base of the pseudophyll, the presence or absence of 
hairs, do not vary. Hence, most bamboos may be recognized 
at once ifa young shoot can be secured before the sheath has 


fallen off, or in the case of those which have persistent sheaths, 
before the pseudophyll has been lost. Phyllostachys loses its 
sheath very early, always in the /irst year, sometimes as soon: as 
the culm has reached its full height. On the other hand the 
sheath is very persistent in the case of the Arundinarias and 
the Bambuseae, sometimes remaining for two or three years, 
The reason of this is the extreme tenacity with which it 
embraces the stem, rendering its separation very difficult, 

Another point to be noticed is that the Arundinarias 
develop their branches beginning from the top, and descend- 
ing the stem, while Phyllostachys develops the branches 
from below upwards, 

What has been referred to as a pseudophyll may be re- 
garded asa false leaf; it increases in size towards the top of 
the culm, and the last three or four present the appearance of 
true leaves, But they fall off at the end of the year, when the 
branches begin tu develop, Asa general rule the younger the 
plant, the larger are the dimensions of the leaves, and it is not 
until the third or fourth year that the leaves are reduced to their 
proper size. Hence the size of the leaf, not being a constant 
fact, cannot be relied on for assistance in determining the 
name ofthe plant. [tmay be remarked in passing that this 
difference in the size of the leaves on a young and on an old 
plant is by no means confined to bamboos, It is particularly 
to be noticed in the case of the Av? (Pawlonia imperialis). 
The leaves developed on a first year's green stem are many 
times larger than those borne on a matare tree that has a 
woody stem encased in bark. 

Another point that assists usin identifying the genus is 
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the form of the joint or node. In sume species this is very 
prominent, and as the Japanese author observes, resembles a 
crane’s knee, while in others it is almost Jevel with the rest of 
the stem. To the former class the Japanese give the name 
e-dake or male, to the latter that of me-date or female bamboo, 
and the distinction is not a bad one, corresponding as it does 
to the difference in robustness and power of resistance that 
distinguish them, It may also be observed that as a rule the 
prominent node is a feature of the genus Phyllostachys, the 
smooth being characteristic of the Arundinareae. 

It is not proposed, however, in this paper to go further into 
botanical questions, which may be studied to advantage in 
Chapter 5 of ‘The Bamboo Garden.” 

It was stated above that professor Matsumura enumerates 
22 species of bamboo known in this country, only seven of 
which he apparently regards as exotic, though I think that the 
estimate should be larger, and one of his list, Phyllostachys 
heterocycla, the so-called AMa-chitv, must be regarded as a 
mere ‘sport,’ while Arundinaria Hindsii seems to be properly 
separable into two species, or at any rate well established 
gardeners varieties, The Japanese author whose work is 
translated in the following pages has a list of §1 sorts, but of 
these at least a dozen are cither doubtful species or mere 
‘sports,’ leaving only 39 real species, Out of these I have 
twenty growing in my own garden or in pots, but mostly in 
the ground, and doing fairly well. 

Ofthe bamboos grown in Japan three only usually attam 
a great size, the miso, madake, and Aachitu, all of which are 
valuable for economic purposes. The first supplies the bamboo 
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“shoots used as a vegetable, the second is commonly employed 
for water pipes, scaffolding poles, roofing poles, and many 
other purposes, being perhaps the commonest of all, the third 
though less common being equally adaptable to the same 
uses, The first is often denoted the feathery bamboo by 
foreign residents, from the manner in which its plumes bend 
over, and the yellow stem and yellowish-green foliage render it 
a picturesque object in the landscape, Of the larger species it 
is certainly the most decorative. Next to it in point of beauty 

Tam inclined to place the Jamin-chiu, which also has a 
drooping habit, and perhaps the Agmsan-chiéu on account of 
the deep green of its tall, straight stems. The latter is much 
planted in Japanese gardens. If the sheaths, which are very 
persistent, are stripped off by the gardener, it looks better than 
when left in its natural state. Nart-sira-dake is also much plant- 
ed in Japanese gardens, perhaps on account of the name, which 

is that of a celebrated poct and devoted admirer of the fair sex. 

That yadate should also be a common omament of Japanese 
gardens is perhaps somewhat surprising. ‘The very persistent 

sheaths are certainly nota beauty, and the only point that 
recommends it to us is the bushiness of the head, fofer-chiby 
is a Wale cultivated for the sake of the great variety of the 

deformed stems, Of the dwarf bamboos the demacusa isa 
great see din In the spring it puts forth new fresh shoots, 
which bear bright green leaves, but when the frosts of winter 
come on, these begin to decay from the edge, until in the 
following spring they present that curious appearance so much 
appreciated by Japanese artists, and so often imitated in metal 
work. Itisa most useful plant for covering banks under 
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trees, where nothing else will grow but weeds. Smaller 
varieties are also seen in Japanese gardens growing on the 


omamental rockwork, Avimme? chite, seved-chiku, okina-dake 
(a rare sort) and Jafsan-chtkw are usually grown in pots. ‘They 


‘are all more or less delicate plants, Zassan-chity will not bear 


exposure to the cold of a Tokio winter, and must be placed in 
a greenhouse as soon as the frosts begin, The first two, if 
protected from the north wind and from frost, may be left out 
in verandahs with a southern aspect, but if planted in the 
open ground are liable to lose their foliage. Bat they are 
beautiful varieties for the decoration of interiors, and on that 
account should not be neglected. Awago-casa and Aotetchiky if 
carefully trimmed make excellent hedges, but the latter is apt 
to-send out spreading roots in all directions, and so requires 
to have this disposition severely checked. Adanchitw grows 
best in a moist situation, and is therefore not usually available 
in gardens) The square bamboo, sivtakw dake, the black 
stemmed évro-chike and the grooved bamboo sézo-chikw are 
curiosities, which a collector will do well to plant here and 
there, but they are not adapted to landscape gardening. 
Gardeners’ varieties of Hakone-date, Kan-can chiku, and Bungo- 
ease, bearing leaves variegated with white, are sometimes to be 
met with, but they are mostly delicate plants, Of species 
described by the author other than those here mentioned few 
have come under my notice, and it is probable that they are 
not to be found, at least in TOkiG or Yokohama nurseries. 
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OF THE BAMBOO IN GENERAL. 


The Bamboo has many Japanese and Chinese synonyms. 
Of the former there are Cludire gusa (thousand fathom plant), 
Kawa-tama-gusa (river-gem-plant), Yii-tama-gusa (evening- 
gem-plant), Ko-yeda-gusa (small-braneh plant), Takasa (tall 
plant), of the latter ‘This noble-one’ (i 2), ‘Rain and wind 
swept noble-one (M7448), Hu-la-sun (FAME), ! enveloped knot 
noble-one (fami7t).? Its Chinese name is C44 and in Korean 
it is dav, the European word is damoo, In the Linnean system 
it belongs to the first order of the 6th class, and in the natural 
classification it belongs to the roth family of the Gramineae. 
An evergreen endogenous plant, iis common scientific name 
is Bambusa graminea. 

The Chinese character {f is a pictorial representation. 
According to Kaibara in his “Japanese etymology (HAFR%),’ 
éake is from Jakadi, tall, de and da being interchangeable, the 
derivation thus being perfectly natural. There are a great 
many varieties of bamboo. The Japanese Encyclopaedia’ 
‘(WR = 4) estimates them at sixty one, while the Pi- 





4 My inquiries as to the meaning or derivation of this name have 
been fruitless, [Trans.] 
= 3 All of these are poetical names, Tn common usage there is take in 
| ‘Japanese, Cia in Chinese, alone, [Trans.] 
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ch‘wan Hwa-ching (#72 #) enumerates thirty nine. Those 
known to exist in Japan exceed fifty in number, Both in 
Japan and China a large number of works have been written 
on the bamboo from first to last, But while some are confined 
to its description from the side of horticulture and floriculture, 
and others go no further than the names and descriptions 
of species, or merely furnish pictorial representations, no book 
exists upon the cultivation of the plant We have therefore, 
in spite of our incapacity, ventured to bring together what is 
to be found in various works and the results of our own limited 
experience, 

The uses of the bamboo, of whatever size, are extremely 
numerous, The callings of the agriculturalist and artizan in 
recent times have made rapid progress, and the applications 
of the bamboo in the arts have increased correspondingly, 
The sales in TSki6 alone (we quote from the statistics collected 
in 1878) were 134,144 bundles of bamboos of all sizes, the 
value being 126,380 silver dollars. The extent of its use may 
be inferred from these figures, and the best method of its 
cultivation has become a subject of constant inquiry, We 
shall begin therefore by describing species noted fur their 
numerous useful applications, and then proceed to speak of the 
varieties, 

The bamboo flourishes best in a warm climate, but owing 
to the progress made in recent times in the methods of culti- 
vation it has become possible to grow it in colder regions, 

Bamboos may be broadly divided into two classes, firstly 





1 A Chinese work, in six volumes; the preface is dated 1683, 
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those which can be utilized for various purposes, secondly the 
decorative varieties, suitable as ornaments for our gardens 
and the gratification of the eve. 

Dr. Dupin a Frenchman once observed to me that 
while many plants grow with great rapidity, none is com- 
parable to the bamboo in this respect. It will grow as much 
as six feel or more in a single night. When the sprout is 
still tender, it draws its nourishment from the rhizome, but in 
a few days reaches a beight of from eight to ten fect. As soon 
as it becomes able to absorb moisture from the ground through 
its fibre-like roots, its rate of growth becomes more energetic, 
and each internode rapidly lengthens, s0 that in a single 
night it will grow as much as six feet. In the case of trees, 
however, the most rapidly growing species do not grow 
more than six or seven fect in a whole vear. ‘Till ten years 
after planting, even a plantation for firewood or charcoal will 
not yield any return. But the bamboo, if planted in suitable 
soil and properly cultivated, in a few years becomes a dense 
thicket and can be annually thinned out, so that the profit in 
a single year is equal to that obtained from other plantations 
in ten or fifteen times that period. The prices and profits 
of bamboos are here given for the information of those 
Interested in planting, 


size, price. number. 
circumference 1 {t. and over 1 dollar i 
oe 5 to g sum! ~ 2 
" 7 SN 1 4 





a Seg = 1.19 Engl. inches, 
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circumference 6 sua 1 dollar 6 
“ 5 sun =< ro 


the value per dz# (} acre) of a plantation of bamboos of 
5 ean circumference at most, 10 dollars. 
ditt 6 sian = atmost 30 ,,» 
» Osun » andupwards 50 ,, 

The above represents the average annual yield from the 
culms, young shoots, and sheaths of mawate (Phyllostachys 
Quilioi) and Aa-chitw (Phyllostachys henonis). The culms 
of gama-faée (Phyllostachys nigra) and the young shoots of 
mosi-date (Phyllostachys mitis) show an even greater profit, 
Consequently whether planted at the foot of hills, in valleys, by 
ponds, by the side of streams, on moorland, in gardens, on banks 
of rivers and reservoirs, the bamboo is a source of considerable 
profit, When planted in our gardens or under our windows, 
its sombre green and grateful shade afford us delight. In 
pots its clegance is worthy of admiration, and its close neigh- 
bourhood casting a verdant shade on our dwellings protects 
us from sickness and refreshes our energies, We must ac- 
knowledge that learned and simple are justified in their 
appreciation of it. One of the ancients said ‘* How can this 
noble plant be dispensed with for a single day?", and I, in 
compiling this little book, say the same. 


BAMBOO SHOOTS. 


fake-no-A0, lakanna, karalama, sucu-no-ne are Japanese 
names for the young shoot. In Chinese it is written %f or 3, 
and has half a, dozen synonyms, ‘The Japanese Ency- 
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clopacdia observes that the shoot after sixteen days growth 
resembles the parent plant, whence the name im # (plant 
like its mother), The same work informs us that the bamboo 
is Of either sex, which can be detected from the first branch 
it puts forth, Those which grow in pairs are invariably 
female. It puts forth sprouts, and those soft ones which are 
dug up when the root-stock is spreading are called root-stock 
sprouts. Those which are dug up at the root of a full-grown 
bamboo in winter, before they appear above ground, are called 
winter sprouts, and are much appreciated. The same work 
slates that the consumption of bamboo sprouts is like com- 
pounding medicine, fixed rules must be observed in order to 
benefit by it, otherwise they are harmful. In digging them 
up wind and sun should be avoided, for ifthey be exposed to 
the sun the core becomes hard. If water is admitted the 
tissue becomes tough. The flavour is developed by boiling 
alter the skin has been removed. If cut with a knife while 
yetraw it loses its softness. It must be boiled long. Eaten 
raw it is decidedly unwholesome, Such as have an irritating 
taste are bad for the throat, and they must first be thoroughly 
boiled with wood-ashes over and over again to remove this 
imitating quality. The sprouts of the magate (Phyllostachys 
Quilioi) are esteemed the best. 

But the pole is the most important part of the madake, the 
shoot being of less value. All the books say that its shoot is 
bitter, and yet the flavour of the shoot of this species surpasses 
that of any other, It is therefore called the ‘bitter-sweet 
shoot” The inhabitants of Tékid do not eat the madate 
shoot if gathered after the beginning of July, on the ground 
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of its being unwholesome, while the Kidto people regard the 
pole of a bamboo that has sprouted after that date a3 inferior, 
and they use the shoot for food instead of letting it grow up, 
This is merely a difference of opinion between the East and 
West. 

However the madate is principally to be valued for the 
pole, and its use as food ts of secondary importance. No 
bamboo has such a large and succulent shoot as the mosd-date 
(Phyllostachys mitis), and it is better to plant this species if the 
object is to make money out of the shoots. The virtues and 
preparation thereof will be found in the section dealing with 
the maso-date. 


BAMBOO BRANCHES, 


These are used for fencing, for making brooms, for fish 
stews,? as poles to support climbing plants and a multitude 
ot other purposes. 

In modern times the saltburners regard the finer branches 
of the bamboo as the best for covering the boilers, They 
say that the boiling point is sooner reached, and that they are 
more durable. 

The branches of nara (Quercus glandulifera), Aasé 
(Q. acuta) and éeyats (Zclkowa acuminata) are used as stakes 
for the green seaweed known as word (Ang, laver) to attach 
itself to, but they are of no use after the first year, whereas 
bamboo branches not only last for three years, but also the 


4 Boxes or cages constructed so as to float in water, and used for 
keeping live fish in till required for the table, 
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mort which adheres to bamboo branches of two years old and 
upwards is said to have a better colour. 

In the oyster culture bamboos with their branches attach- 
ed are planted for the oysters to fix themselves on. The 
branches of ordinary trees soon decay, but not so. those of the 
bamboo, which are therefore better for the purpose. There is 
the additional advantage that the oysters can be more readily 
detached from them, and they Inst longer. 

For collecting gevsw,1 the branches of the madake are cut 
off in June, and a bundle made of thirty or forty, weighted 
with stones, The apparatus is then sunk in the sea, and the 
weed which is found to have collected on the branches when 
they are hauled up is collected and prepared for the market, 


BAMBOO SHEATHS, 


The sheaths of the madase are of a light yellow® colour, 
with black spots. In size they range up to 1 foot 5 or 6 
sun in width, and over two feet in length, Theig use js 
manifold, for making hats, sandals, sandal-thongs, burnishers 
or the block-printer, as wrappers for meat, poultry, fish, cakes, 
vegetables and fruit. ‘There are some thirty or forty dealers in 
bamboo sheaths in Takid alone, and the quantity annually 
dealt in may be estimated by tens of thousands. For the soles 
of the best class of bamboo-sheath sandals and of wooden clogs 
the smaller sheath of bamboo branches, commonly known 
—————— eS SS eee 

* Ceramium robrum (Rhodophyceae), a red seaweed, 


2 That is, when dried ; while fresh they are Father of a light brown, 
the peendophyll or blade green with a purple edging. [Trans] 
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as eda-gawa, is preferred. Its colour is pure white. It was used 
for the class of sandals formerly known as sef2 and the soles 
of what are now called geéa (wooden clogs). Bamboo sheaths 
are treated at length under the section Awza-shiro-date, 


z JOINTS OR KNOTS, 
< | 
- According to the Japanese Encyclopaedia, knots are the 


points at which the internal communication of the bamboo is 
interrupted. The S6moku Shi-fu (M&As 2 Hf)" asserts that the 
knots of the bamboo are affected by the waxing and waning of 
the moon, If cut during the first ten days of the moon the 
centre of the septum is found to be convex: if cut during the 
next ten days flat, and during the last ten concave, Ifcut at the 
full or new moon, it is likewise flat, It is added that experi- 
ment shows that the male? bamboo generally has the septum 
concave, the female has it convex. The vulgar belief is that 
professors of the tea-ceremonies in cutting tea-scoops, and pro- 
fessors of flower-arrangement in cutting their bamboo vases, are 
guided by this theory. But the experiment has been tried of cute 
ting stems of bamboo both before and after the 1sth day of the 
month. On splitting them it was found that some of the sepia 
were convex and others concave, while others again were flat. 
There was no uniform rule, Both young and old stems were 
examined, and it was found that the first seven or eight knots 


| 1 vole. ey. The pascage vadeered 60% or vol. SIL £-a6y. . 


2? The expressions ‘male’ and ‘fermale,” as usually understood in 
botany, ame_not correctly applied tothe hamban. Bat as used in Japance: 
they respectively indicate bamboos that have prominent nodes and flat 
node or as we might perhaps =iy, the genera Phyllostachys and Arandi- 
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above the root had flat seffa, the next two or three were convex, 
the next five or six were cither flat or concave, T he same 
result was obtained by cutting up some young shoots. There 
is of course no reason why, after the shoot has grown and 
matured into a stem hard throughout, the septa should change 
their form with the phases of themoon. It cannot be denied 
that her influence is felt in the case of living animals such as 
crabs and crayfish, which grow fat or lean with the waxing and 
waning of the moon, but it is impossible that the sepla of the 
bamboo should undergo a similar change. All that can be 
said is that the common people give currency to cxtravagant 
absurdities. 
THE ROOT. 

According to the Chu-pu Siang-ln (4 Oat k)y* bamboos 
have two sorts of roots, Firstly, those which spread send out 
underground stems the first year, from which the shoots and 
upright stems are developed the following year. Secondly, 
the caspitose kinds, without waiting to send out roots, put forth 
shoots every year which form culms, but in their case the bran ches 
and leaves are not developed till the following season. The for- 
mer class are those that havea creeping root-stock, from the 
nodes of which spring theshoots. To this belong the madale, 1 
hachsku,? misidake,? medake, 4 kancan-chiku, § Hatone-dake, ¢ 
mezasa,? goma-dake, 9 han-chike, ffoter-chiky, 10 susuedake 11 
4umasasa,'® and Bungo-zasa.13 [fF the thizome of any of 


' Phyllostachys Quiliol, = P, Henonis, ® Po au Fyn pacar 


Sy peta sagt ee 7 | 

japonica, ® A. Hindsii, * Bambusa Laydeker], 7 (not identified] © P, nigra, 

us marmorea, io Pp. aurea, ia it, Sen OTHE SEs aa BR. jel Ima } FP. 
* A Chinese work on bamboos, 
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these kinds be transplanted when the shoots are just springing, 
they will invariably do well. The caspitose kinds are such as 
shoot up either from the top of the root of the parent plant, or 
from its end, or from a knot on the stem, such as the sazan- 
Chiku,’ Horai-chiku,? koko-chiku,® Shakotan-chitu’, and Kana~ 
yama-dake, Some of the me-dake® sorts likewise belong to this 
class, which can easily be propagated by transplanting three 
or four old or new stems of the parent, 

Even in the caseof the most, ma-daée and 4a-chiku, which 
produce a large stem, the shoot comes originally from a very 
small knoton the root-stock, suddenly developing in size when 
it has attained a growth of about aninch, In most cases, while 
yet underground, from six toa dozen of the knots will throw 
out thick bundles of fibre-like roots, the knots being quite close 
together, anil these fibre-like roots being produced in great num- 
ber, Those which are grown in poor soil, or which though 
having only creeping root-stocks, send up comparatively slender 
stems, generally have six underground knots. The me-qdake 
and the caespitose species have from three to nine subterranean 
knots, the rest being above ground. It the depth of soil is so 
little as not to allow of these fibre-like roots growing naturally, 
they sometimes develop above the surface, For aes 
of such species, it is best to lay down more soil, 

The development of the bamboo is said to be on the 
ternary system. The stem attains maturity in three years, and 
attains old age in six. After thirty or sixty years as the case 


Ss! OovMMNMNMNSS Ow 
+ Bambusa vulgaris, * Bambusa nana (M.) disticha (F. M.), 
3 [not identified] 4 Arandinaria metallica, - According to Mr. Freeman. 


Mitford this and the next name are synonyms for one species. = Arun- 
dinaria japonica. 
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may be it flowers and produces seed, The number of the 
knots is also divisible by three. The shortest underground 


roots have three or six knots, the deeper ones nine or twelve. } “1 
The whole number of knots in the longest stems is sixty, sixty 7 q 


three, or sixty six. No matter what the height may be, in nearly nes 
all cases the knots willbe numbered by threes, 
THE LEAF. 
In Chinese medicine the leaf of the bamboo has been used 
as alotion forthe eye, We are not aware whether this practice is. 
observed any longer, butitis quite possible that the virtues of the 

leaf may come to be utilized more and more. In growing 





-ginger and mega (Amomum midga) if bamboo leaves are used 
45 a covering to protect the root from the direct rays of the sun, 
‘the colour will be a brighter red, and a better price will be ob- 
tained. If the branches are piled up after the bamboos have » 
been cut and the leaves allowed to fall off and then collected, 
they will make an excellent manure not only for spreading 
about the plantation, but also for application to rice fields and 
| "A arable land in general. 


MADARE (PAyilosiachys Quiliot F. ML.) 

Another name of this species is wipa-daée (the old 
name is Aawa-dake MM or ho-kavea-dake*), The Chinese name 
is WY (he. aiga-fake or bitter bamboo). It is also bees! 
) a known as gara or dara-fake. The Japanese Encycl clopaedia ex- 
plains #adzse to mean ma-harea-date, i.e, truc-sheath Haniatee 
which in Japan has been understood as fetar-dake ice, river- 





* This is denied by the author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, paaset pate: 
itking work on bamboos, Unfortunately it has never been printed. 
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bamboo. It adds that the shoot has a sheath variegated with 
purple, and its flavour is bitter ; the stem is green, the inter- 
nodes comparatively lang. The largest are as much as 1 foot 
6 sua in circumference, sixty or seventy feet in height. One 
variely of this bamboo grown in poor soil is no more than three 
to four sea in girth, andtwenty feet in height. Its nodes are 
large and the longitudinal grooves deep, It is used for fenc- 
ing or blinds, for stands (called mogari) on which dyers spread 
eloth for bleaching. Thus far the Encyclopaedia, 

The name gera-fate is perhaps a corruption of this 
word maguri, and the transcription WF 47 (Aara-dake) is probably 
an error based on this assumption. 

From the Avi-ven chitu Jw (#6 2) 4 ) and other books It 
would appear to be uncertain whether the madaée is indi- 
genous to this country, or was introduced from China at an early. 
period. Itis the most useful of all the bamboos grown in 
Japan. The size varies according to the quality of the soil in 
which it is grown, The internodes of the smallest examples 
are from four to five inches in length, those of the largest 
specimens from a foot and a half to two feet. The number of 
knots from the root to the tip of the stem is sixty, sixty-three 
and even sixty-six in the longest examples, 


EXTRACT FROM ‘THE REIYEN CHIKRUFU 
MADASE, 


‘This bamboo does not attain any great site near Takia, but at Cime, 
Nerima mura, and near Matsudo in Shimisa it grows to a height of thirty or 
forty fect with a girth of over afoot. For two or three fect above the 
ground the nodes are close together, just as with the 4actibw (Phyllostachys 
Henonis), bot above that they are further apart than in that species. The 
shorter internodes are from four to five swe-in length, the longest from a 
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foot to a loot and five or six sea, The formation of the nodes is the same 
on both stem and branches, but while the upper ones are prominent the 
lower ones are very inconspicaous, Unlike those af the Aacériw, the stem 
hodes are prominent, those of the branches not so well marked, Culms over 
ten feet in height do not begin to branch before the y7th ur 18th node from 
the ground, smaller ones from the Sth or gth, or in the case of very small 
and slender stems the branching may begin from the fourth or fifth. 

Sometimes the branch is solitary, followed by pairs at the succeeding 
knots, sometimes there are pairs from the beginning, without any solitary 
one, It differs from the Agchifw, however, in bearing at several of the 
Jower nodes a small yellowish bud about one-tenth of a sa in dia. 
Meter. When the old stems of previous years begin to pul forth their new 
leaves, this yellow bud swells into a small green sprout, andd evelops into 
anew branch in addition to the oldone. The branch produced in this way 
is generally solitary, The consequence of these yellow buds is that though 
the nodes nearer to the ground be without branches or leaves, the stem is 
groove all the same, differing totally-in this from the Acctitw, the stem of 
which is perfectly round at that point, The presence of a white dust on the 
stem below each node is alle in both of these bamboos, ‘The leaves prow 
in threes, fours, fives or sevens, and are larger than those of the Aachidu, 
At the base of cach leafare found hairs two or three tenths of a com in 
length, and of a yellowish brown colour, somewhat finer than those inserted 
close to the tip of the sheath. When in the course of time the culm be 
comes nipe, the branches and twigs, which about the fourth month should 
semi forth mew leaves, assume a pendulous position, and scen from a distance 
resemble the seeding of the dwarf bamboo (sere). The pipe of the madabe 
is thicker than that of the Aec4ifn, and is of firmer texture. ‘This spockes 
was always preferred for the construction of bows, The sprout comes up 
a month Iaier than that of the Aaciféw (say in June}, and the sheath is 
marked with purple blotches, 


The growth of the madae in very rapid. A shoot in my own garden 
that was 4 ft..9 in. high on May 13 had attained 7 ft, 5 in, on the 17th, the 
growth on successive days in the interval being 10 in., 53 in., 8 in. and 8} 
in, respectively, [Trans.] 

SUITABLE SOIL, 


The best soil for planting the mavizée is one composed of 
rich loam, sandy clay and sand mixed. The smoothness and 
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hardness of the cuticleare produced by silica. Chemists tell us 
that the ash of the bamboo is rich in silica, -Hence a deep 
‘loamy soil mixed with sand and gravel is to be preferred. 

Damp soil and hard stony ground are bad. This bamboo may 
be grown by the side of streams, on high land, open plains, 
slopes or steep hills, but it is best to plant it ina warm situation 
witha wood or hill to the south west to serve as a nateral 
screen from the wind. | 


MANURE, 


The dead botlies of dogs, sheep, cats, rats and other 
animals, the skins, bones and hoofs of cattle and horses, are 
the best for this purpose. Decayed rice and wheat plants, rice 
and barley bran, and other vegetable matter, ashes, the contents 
of the dust-bin, rotten compost, stable litter, the dung and 
urine of men and horses, and lime where the soil is not sandy, 


~ “may all be used. Seaweed, fish-washings and kitchen salt do 


not suit the bamboo. Itis stated that the whole plantation 
will die off if the washings of arame’ or buckwheat husks 
are applied. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


For this purpose a spot must be selected presenting no 
obstacles to the bamboos spreading freely in every direction. 
It is advisable to choose from two to five healthy stems of from 
two to three years old with one or two of this year’s growth, care 





3 A seaweed, Ecklonia hicyclis. 
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being taken to avoid injuring the creeping root-stock which is 


transplanted along with the canes, The 13th day of the sth 
moon according to the lunar calendar, which is called the 
drunken day of the bamboo or the bamboo's day of bewil- 
derment!, is said to bea good moment, but any time before the 
appearance of shoots above ground, and excepting mid-summer 
and mid-winter, will do. The rainy season (éas-u), any rainy day, 
in fact, or before rain is especially suitable, A temperature of 
more than 45° Fahr, or 7° Celsius is considered everywhere 
desirable, A hole three feet? square should be dug, at the bot- 
tom of which bran, paddy husks, wood ashes, decayed leaves, 
stable manure, rotten compost, human manure or horse drop- 
pings that have been kept for some time, should be laid to the 
depth ofa foot, On the top of this fine earth should be laid 
to a depth of five or six suv. This process of laying down 
alternately manure and fine earth having been repeated three or 
four times, the bamboo may be planted, and covered in with 


manure and fine earth on the top, to a height of five or six sun 


above the level of the ground, and after watering, the earth 
should be pressed down with the spade. Care must be taken 
to support the clump with poles, so that it is not blown over 
by the wind. To secure the plantation spreading rapidly, not 
more than thirty clumps should be planted in one ‘aw? ot 
ground, and during the winter sib must be frequently man- 


7 =. : = : ‘ 


+ Somoku Sh5-fa, vol. I0, i. 26 v. [Trans] 

2 *Foot'means the Japanese shat = 10.9 in, and sua tenth of that 
‘measare, So throughout this translation [Trans.] - 

* Tan =a quarter of an acre, or more exactly o.24507. [Trans] 
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ured. If the transplantation has been properly carried out, in 
four or five years a dense thicket will thus be formed. 
| If it is not possible to planta large number, they should 

. be set in the northwest corner, as the planthas a habit of = 
travelling from northwest to southeast and so gradually spread- 

’ ing in all directions, ‘The Ju-nan Pu-shih (i& ii Mbsk) says 

that it is characteristic of the bamboo to move towards the 

southwest, but experience has shown that if there is no impedi-_ 

ment on the eastern side it usually travels in a south easterly 





























direction. 
The Pi-ch'van Hwa-ching (f f 7€ @) has the following 
observations :— 


The methods of planting the bamboo may be exhausted 
in four words: scattered, close, shallow and deep. “ Scatter- 
ed” means a clump ina space three or four feet square, so 
that the soil may be unoccupied by anything else and facilitate 

, the root-stock’s spreading. ‘‘Close” means having a large 

bole, each clump consisting of three or four stems, 50 as to 

: allow of the roots closely supporting each other, ‘*Shallow”™ 

means that it shall mot be planted deepin the earth, and 

. ‘deep " that even if the hole be shallow, river mud be piled 
7, up thickly about the root, 

Sato Shinyen remarks that if one man plants one clump, | 
in ten years it will result in a luxuriant group. If you 
transplant a large clump such as ten men will be required to 
transport, the same result will be attained in one year, The 
important point in transplanting is to take care that the roots” 








+ Vol, IV, £ 2. 
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are not injured in digging up the parent bamboo. The creep- 


ing root-stock must not be broken or damaged, and.as much of 


the soil which adheres to the roots must be taken as possible, 
Regard must be had to the aspect of the plant in its original 


home, i.e. whether it faced north or south, so that this may 


not be changed in transplanting it. The rhizome must point 


to the southeast, It is best to transplant before rain, or during 
a gentle shower, and if drought follows on transplantation, the 


root must be watered every evening until rain falls again. The 
method of transporting bamboos for planting ata distance is to 
dig over the plantation in October or November, and carefully 
select a rhizome having a bud at each knot, and with a sharp 
knife cut it off from the root, bedaubing the place where it 
is amputated with woodashes or earth, wrap or roll it in straw 
fo protect it from damage, and put it in a cask or box full of 
dry earth. It must be so packed as to avoid contact with sea- 
air or damp, before despatching it to a distance, On its 
arrival a high and dry spot must be selected, anda deep hole 
doug, laying manure at the bottom and over it good soil, 
Then plant your thizome, covering it up thickly with fine 
earth, and the following year it will put forth its shoots and 
develop intoaclump. This has been verified by experiment. 
Care must be taken, because the buds at the nodes of the 


rhizome are delicate, and if exposed to damp are apt to 
decay. 


PROTECTION. 


_ Ifa bamboo plantation is properly managed, it becomes, 


like a timber plantation, an inexhaustible source of income, 
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In a warm locality care must be taken not to cut too many 
stems, and to select the older canes. If this rule 15 strictly 
observed the canes multiply and grow close together, But 
many plantations show signs of neglect in cutting out the old 
stems, and so letting the plants wither, and also of excessive 
thinning, which again weakens the plantation. The plantation 
must be neither too thick nor too sparse. If too many stems 
are cut out and the spaces left are large, the sun’s rays 
penetrate, the stems turn yellow, the pipe becomes thin, the 
knots become enlarged, the ground gets dry, and the fertilizing 
principle evaporates, so that the good canes gradually decrease 
in number, and the plantation finally becomes thin and 
impoverished. Itis therefore not advisable to leave in stems 
of more than four years of age, but the plantation should always 
be left so dense, as to secure that even in broad daylight it 
shall be pervaded by semi-obscurity. The sun's rays should 
not penetrate, otherwise the soil will not remain constantly 
moist. The fallen leaves and rubbish decay and rot naturally, 
producing a constant supply of manure, and the canes pre- 
serve adeep green colour. In this way the plantation gradual- 
ly produces a good class of canes both stout and tall, and pre- 
sents a handsome appearance, It is possible also to preserve 
a bamboo plantation in a cold locality by a method known as 
Jatt-mak, Even in localities sometimes visited by a heavy 
fall of snow, this will keep them from being broken or killed, 
The proceeding is as follows. About October the plantation 
is divided into areas of some sixteen square yards, having 
regard to the relative density of the canes, which are then 
bound together with straw ropes, beginning at a height of four 
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or five feet above the ground, and continuing to the very top, 
into a conical form. There is then no danger of their being 
bent or broken by gales of wind or heavy falls of snow. Of 
course much depends on the skill with which this is done, 
Ten clumsy hands may set to work binding, and yet the end 
be that as soon as the wind or snow comes the whole thing 
falls over, and more harm than good is brought about, while 
a single man who knows what he is doing can perform the 
work efficiently without help. A ladder may be used in bind- 
ing the lower portion, but as the work proceeds, the foot 
should be rested on the rope already coiled round, and so the 
binding be carried to the top. When this is done neither 
snow nor wind can ever upset it. As soon as the snow melts 
in the following spring, a sickle is applied to the rope at the 
top and the successive bands cut upwards, so that they fall off 
of themselves, and the canes are liberated, presenting the same 
appearance of verdure as before. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CULTURE. 


Some bamboos have creeping root-stocks, others have 
not. Such as are provided with long root-stocks, like the 
madake, are commonly called more (over-rooters), having 
a constant tendency to créep above ground, and in 
autumn to produce sprouts from the end of the stock, 
These sprouts are known as yoku-dede, and some cut them 
for the table, but it is considered better for the plantation, 
when these sprouts appear, to dig them up and bury them, 
as they are, deep in the ground. If in an old plantation it is 
observed that the root-stocks frequently creep above ground, 
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the old roots should from time to time be dug up and got rid of; 
then, after manure has been thrown in, the whole surface should 
be spread with five or six inches of rich soil, If this is done 
for three or four years, the plantation will be entirely renovated, 
and will produce good stems. For bamboos a deep soil in 
which there isa mixture of gravel is considered good, and the 
soil must be loose, so that the rhizome or root-stock can 
creep and spread atits ease. The old stumps should therefore 
be dug away and the soil made as loose as possible, plenty of 
fertilizers being put in during the winter, and any dead carcas- 
ses Of animals that happen to be at hand may be buried here 
and.there about the plantation. It is often stated in books 
that the bamboo flowers at the age of sixty years, seeds, then 
withers and changes its roots. The ‘‘ Forest Flora of Central 
India“ says that the bamboo flowers after thirty years, and that 
this is recorded to have happened in 1802, 1832, and 1862, 
People now say that the flowering and fruiting of the bamboo 
is a presage of bad harvests, It is very unreasonable, however, 
to conclude that this is necessarily followed by the death of the 
plant. Thirty-four or thirty-five years ago the bamboos in my 
garden and in neighbouring plantations flowered and seeded, 
The following year the large culms withered, but the smaller 
ones continued to live. On digging over the plantation it was 
found that old stumps and old rhizomes were matted together. 
These were removed and human manure, rotten compost, 
ashes and bran, buried plentifally. Good culms began to shoot 
‘ap, and in six or seven years after the seeding took place the 
plantation was quite green again, with large stems in plenty. 
Therefore, in spite of the statement that flowering and seeding 
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take place every sixty or thirty years, followed by the death of 
plant, it may only be that owing to the plantation having been 
neglected, it becomes thick and full, so that the nourishment 
is drawn out of the soil, and the old roots becoming matted 
= together, degeneration takes place, and on degeneration reach- 
| ing its acmé and tending to the withering of the plant, flowering 
and seeding follow (bamboo seed will be described later on 
under the heading of Swvsw-datc), Consequently in managing 
the bamboo so as to obtain a good plantation, the main thing 
to aim at is that the rhizomes or root-stocks shall be stout and 
strong. In the case of species provided with creeping root- 
stocks, if the latter are strong and healthy, well-sized sprouts 


will be sent up, and the culms will be vigorous and large. It : 
is supposed that if cryptomerias and evergreen oaks (Aas/y, 


Quercus acuta) are planted here and there to protect the bam- 

boos, the danger of breakage from snow will be avoided, but 

« experts deny this. Not only do the tops of the culms 

suffer injury from the branches of the trees during gales of wind, 

but the sprouts and young culms get broken, The stems 

being prevented by the branches of these ‘ protecting" trees 

1 from yielding to a weight of snow are often broken and split. 

Besides this, the shade of trees is not favourable to the growth 
of the sprouts, 


CU; ks 







The rule in cutting” take four and leave three out of 
seven. Culms should be left three whole years, and be cut in’ 
‘the fourth, The stem by that time has grown tough and — 
‘strong. After the sixth year the cuticle becomes yellowish and 
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the stem is old, so it is better to cut them in the fourth 
year. | 

The best time for cutting is from the 8th tothe 10th moon, 
The saying is that bamboos cut on dark nights in the eighth 
moon (after the zoth day of the Sth moon of the lunar calendar) 
are exempt from insect-pests and last longer than others. The 
best therefore are considered to be those cut after the first 
frosts, that is from the tenth moon onwards to the first 
moon of the new-year. 

To preserve bamboo canes against insect pests, the septa 
should be pierced, or broken, and the canes soaked ina solution 
of sulphate of iron or in lime-water, or merely sprinkled with 
the solution. If this be done the canes will last long and there 
will be no risk of insect-pests or decay. 

There are seasons also when bamboos should not be cut, 
namely from the 88th day after the beginning of spring, 
(Feb. 2 or 3) Le. May 6 or 7 wntil August 6 or 7, 
Bamboos cut during this interval are brittle and weak, much 
worm-eaten and of very little use. The Japanese Encyclopaedia 
says ‘‘ Autumn is the best period for cutting bamboos, and 
‘'winter comes next. Those cut in spring and summer are 
‘(weak and much infested by insects. The common saying is 


_ ‘wood "in the 6th, bamboo in the “Sth,” that is the 6th 


“month for cutting trees, the 8th for bamboos.” If the smaller 
ones are cut first and the large left, the plantation will gradual- 
ly become luxuriant, and yield more and more fine and large 
stems. An axe or hatchet is better for the purpose than a saw, 
the stumps being split up with a hatchet so.as to facilitate their 
rotting away. If this is not done the old roots will become 
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matted together underground, and hinder the spreading of the 
thizomes, so that there is a tisk of their not producing good 
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shoots, and of the plantation becoming thin and bare, 


BAMBOO STEMS OR POLES. 


The uses of the canes are manifold. In Japan they are 
employed in place of copper or iron pipes, and, either suspend- 
ed on supports or buried underground, are used for the trans- 
mission of water. These are called hake-Ad or take-dot. Large 


ones are made into rafts for use in sowing swampy rice-ficlds 


and planting the rushes of which matting is made. On the 
Coast of Fuhkien in China the cormorant-fishers catch fish 
from such rafts, A dozen large bamboos are placed side by 
side, and fastened together with wistaria tendrils. and a rudder 


_ being placed at one end, the raft can be moved in any direction 


atwill, They serve also for rain-gutters at the eaves of build- 
ings, for making fences, shingles for roofing, posts, rafters, 
floors, flag-poles, sticks and supports for all sorts of plants and 
frees, and for trellises; for baskets of all sizes, rungs of pails 
and for military and many other purposes too numerous to 
mention, 
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MOSU CHIKU. 
(Phyllostachys mitis, sive edulis). 


Mosé is ordinarily written ai %. Another name for it is ae 
Wase-dake', The Chinese call it i MW tt (Chiang-nan chuh), “S 
and give it various synonyms.” ‘The internodes of the wndsa 
are short, the stem is of soft texture and the pipe-walls thick. 
- The leaves are small, short and thin, Its new stems bear fine 
hairs. While still growing the stem is ofa pale green colour, 
but later on turns yellow. Itis a native of China, and was 
brought to Kagoshima in Japan from Loochoo, where it was 

1 Probably meaning ‘early bamboo’; its shoots seem to Ireak 
through the earth earlier than those of any other species. [Trans.) 
| > MT, ST. (S24. MEAT. From the Keiyen Chiky-Fu we find — 
2 that this bamboo is named after Méng Tsung (Japanese Mis5) one of the 
% 24 paragons of filial piety. His mother having fallen sick, craved for soup 
aoe cent Cand dione a ala et ae Tt waa in the depth of 

winter, when soch things art not to be had. Méng Tsung betook himself 
ola hassbbn plantations and wept so plentifully that the ground was 
soitened and an abundance of young shoots sprang up. (W. Anderson, 
Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Paintings in the British museum, p. iy 
173.) | 

The same work gives a more detailed description than the text. “The > 
mosé-chikie attains a height of over twenty feet and a girth of $ tog 11m, the a 
internodes being shorter than those of the Aa-ciite, ‘The upperedge ofthe = 
node is much less prominent than the lower, in fact may almost be said to — re 
be non-existent. Most bamboos are of uniform diameter up to the middle “ 
of the stem, but in the mds the internodes gradually taper off to the top” ee 
of the culm. The first six or seven internodes above the root are shmewhat — # 
contracted. Each node is powdered underneath with white, asin the case * 
of the 4a-cinia. The taller culms do not branch before the 17th or 18th oe 
We node is reached, smaller ones begin lower down. Sometimes the first 

u branch exaelibcey: followed by pairs, or again the first node bears a pair, 
= then the next a solitary branch, and later on pairs again. Theleavesare 
=. like those of the 4ar/zéu, but more numerous, borne in threes or twos.an 
4 the branches are very prominent." 
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of recent introduction, 148 yearsago (in A. D. 1738), # # #4 
Tt is now found in all parts of Japan except the north of the 
“main island and the Hokkaidé (Yeo). It is much admired 
by foreigners for the largeness of its stem and the excellence of 
its sprouts. The introduction of this species was an act 
worthy of all praise. ? 


SUITABLE SOIL. 

The Jfés6 flourishes by preference in a warm climate and 
a light soil, Specimens grown in Hiiga, Osumi and Satsuma, 
attain a great size, the circumference of the stem sometimes 
exceeding three feet. In the neighbourhood of Takis, where 
the production of the sprouts is the principal aim sought after, 
and the cultivation of this species is carried to a high pitch of 
excellence, very fine sprouts are obtained. The most suitable 
soil is arable land deep in loam that has been long under 

cultivation, but it dislikes damp or stony soil. 





etre errs mati fe plage of an snsidotion. sabd to exist at 
Kagoshima in a garden of the former princes of Satsuma, giving the facts 
fad Ve inbodudton and gradual diffusion throughout Japan. 

3 The sheath of the Phyllostachys mitis has a tough texture and is of 
alight brown colour marked with dark blotches ; it is thickly covered with 
short fine bristles, The pseudophyll is broad at the base, slowly tapering 
toa point. The ligule spreads right and left of the pseudophyll, and is 
fringed throughout with hairs, straight where they lic between the pseudo- 
_ phyll and the stem, but much curled on the right and left sides where they 
are free to develop. Asis the case with others of the genus Phyllostachys, 
the sheaths begin to fall off at a very early period of growth of the stem.. 
__. ‘The size of the cane varies greatly in Japan, In the province of 
‘Satsuma itis said to sometimes attain a diameter of over a foot. At Takis 
the largest stem Ihave seen measured 1 ft. 54 inches in circamference 
about 4 ft. from the ground [Trans], 
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MANURE. 

When the main object is the production of sprouts, after 
they have been dug up, the holes should not be filled up, but 
a fertilizer previously composed of a mixture of two loads ol 
himan manure, one of horse droppings and one of rotten straw 
should be thrown in. together with decaved leaves, and then 
covered up to promote the development of the root-stock, 
When autumn and winter arrive, the carcasses of animals and 
the drainings of rotten compost wiil be found to produce an 
excellent effect. 

TRANSPLANTING, 

_ For this purpose holes two feet deep should be dug, and 
horse droppings, rotten compost, fallen leaves and vegetable 
mould thrown in, and sprinkled with old human manure, then 
covered with fine earth, on which the clumps should be set, 
and then the roots buried in fine earth, The head of the stem 
should be cut off in a slanting direction 8 or g feet above the 
ground, and supported on both sides by poles of wood or 
bamboo, the earth round the roots being brought together with 
a hoe, and pressed down lightly. The right time is from the 
middle of June to about the end of October, and the very best 
is during the rainy season. 

PROTECTION. 

When the object is to obtain sprouts the system will 
naturally differ in some points from that pursued with respect 
to the fa-dake (Phyllostschys Quilioi). 

Firstly, the soil is to be kept loose, and therefore neither 
man nor beast must be admitted into the plantation, 


| Secondly, cut grass, straw, rough matting and such things 
- should be spread on the surface to protect the soil from drying, 
and it is considered very desirable to have piles of rotten com- 
post here and there on the ground. | 
Thirdly, precautions must be taken against cold. If the 
plantation is exposed in winter to the violence of the north 
: wind, it should be fenced round with straw or grass, To 
, ensure the root-stock being strong and large, so that it may 
_ produce abundance of sprouts, when the young shoot has 
"grown enough for the sheaths to have fallen off rather more 
than half way up the culm, while they still adhere to its top, it 
should be shaken about with a pole, till the branches break off 
at a suitable length. All cultivators whose aim is to procure 
sprouts employ this method. _ The number of parent clumps 
to ‘be preserved per tan* should be from sixty to seventy, two 
Or three culms in a clump ; that is to say, 150 bamboos is the 
. y Fight number to keep. 


# 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CULTURE 


“Ve 
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_ The fied in the warm localities of the south and west 
"of Japan does not require manuring and digging round in order 
a to obtain large and fine sprouts and canes, but in the north- 
eastern Portion of the country it stands‘in special need of 
fertilizers, ag itis only by the attention paid by man to the 
app ication of manure that big stems and sprouts can be 
secured, 
In the first place the plantation must be dug over so as to. 
a loosen the soil, mature be liberally applied, and the creeping 
| Se 
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root-stock be buried. When the sprouts have been dug up 
between March and May, the holes left should be filled with 
stable-manure, wood-ashes, bran, rice-husks, oil-cake, dead 
leaves and rotten compost. The creeping root-stock will 
spread from six to twelve feet between August and October, 
and great care must be taken not to injure it in digging up the 
Sprouts, Where it makes its appearance above ground, it must 
be buried a couple of feet below the surface, and covered up 
with earth after being thoroughly dressed with manure, human 
or Stable, and rotten compost. The root-stock should be 
allowed to extend freely and be covered up with fine earth, 
gently pressed down with the spade. If plenty of fertilizers 
are used, the soil thoroughly dug over and the root-stock 
covered up deeply, fine sprouts will be uninterruptedly 
produced the following year, Another method is the follow- 
ing; When the small buds make their appearance on the 
root-stock (about the Sth moon) the soil should be dug over to 
a depth of two feet and manure thrown in. Posts should then 
be driven in close together, so as to block the advance of the 
creeping root-stock, and force it to twist round. Then it should 
be covered with earth and manured with human or horse 
droppings. Next year’s sprouts will be sent up in abundance 
from the bends of the root-stock, This method will be found 
useful where the plantation is limited in size. 


CUTTING. 


Cutting is managed in the same manner as in the case of 


the .Wedate, but the proper time is between the later autumn 
and the early winter. The stems cut at any other time are 
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liable to the ravages of insects and become useless, Larger 

més are converted into pails and brasiers, flower-vases, tea- 

trays, tobacco-trays. Even one-handed pails (sarudo-ofe) and 

washing-basins made of this species have been seen. 
SPROUTS.. 

Ifthe sprouts are dug up before they make their ap- 
pearance above-ground, they are tender and especially well- 
flavoured, Of all the bamboos the mdad is regarded as by far the 
best for the table on account of its size and general excellence, 
During the spring and summer it is highly esteemed as a 
vegetable delicacy, Since some years attempts have been 
made to acclimatize it in France, but doubtless owing to 
unsuitability of climate and soil, it has not yet been reported to 
have succeeded. At the same time, though sprouts will be got 
from the mdsd five years after transplantation, ten must elapse 
before the plantation becomes fairly well-established. After 
ten years a fan* will yield 2200 catties of sprouts annually, 
Both the French and Germans in particular highly esteem our 
mos sprouts for the delicacy of their favour, One German 
has declared that it is surpassed by no other vegetable. In 
consequence of the high estimation in which it is held by both 
oarselves and foreigners, great progress has been attained in 
« | the art of preserving the sprout, and it has come to be an 

article of commerce both tinned and potted. 


HACHIRKU. (Phyllostachys Henonis) 


Other synonyms for this species are d-dake, dara-dak e, attia- 
lake, Chinese names for it are i ff, mit, . The leaves of 
* Quarter ocre. 
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the 4a-chiku! are shorter and narrower than those of the ma- 
dake (Phyllostachys Quilioi), the branches being more subdivid- 
ed. The height of the culm is fiom jo to 4o feet, and its girth 
seven or eight sve.? Infrequently it attains a height of fifty and 
a girth of two feet. The surface is of a pale green, powdered 
with white, Compared with the mu-dude, its nodes are flatter 
and the internodes more contracted. The sheath is of a pale 
brown, with a few blotches.? It is now grown all over the 
country, In respect of suitability of soil,4 transplantation, 
manure, protection and cultivation the same remarks will serve 
as for the aa-duke. The uses to which the culms are put are the 
same as in the case of that bamboo, For the manufacture of 
bamboo ware and various utensils it is more valued. The kind 
used in the manulacture of Suruga ware is exclusively Aa-choty, 

2 ‘The. Réiyen (Jhiko-Fu quotes a dictionary to the effect that Aecklae 
isa contraction of Agtw-cAiin, white bamboo, [Trans.] 

2 ic. $} to go} inches, But I have measured one in the garden of the 
Akasaka Palace that was 11} in circumference, its height, estimated 
by the eye, being about 30 feet.[Trans.] 

9 The pseudophyll is wavy, like the blade ofa malay kre, with a 
number of hairs about its juncture with the sheath [Trans] 

4 ‘The Japanese Encyclopacdia sys that tevitiw= datu-ciiin, white 
bamboo, and that the sheath of the sproui is white, its taste slightly sweet 
the colour of the stem also white. ‘The internodes shorter than those of the 
wea-daee, The girth of large specimens is from 4 to § sw, its height 20 lo 
30 feet. The Yamato Honzé says that 9) 47 means ‘not bitter bumboo,’ 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu gives the following account of this bamboo, 

Height from twenty to thirty feet, girth seven to cight sw. For the 
first foot or two from the ground the nodes are close together, being se- 
parated by only two to three se, Above that they are wider apart, my 
from six to nine zw. ‘The upper nodes are somewhat prominent, the lower 
ones even flatter than the scar left by the sheath in falling off, and when the 
latter are closely examined cach node will be found to be accompanied by a 
row of amall knobs along the upper edge, about the size of a grain of millet. 
These are nothing else but undeveloped rootlets, which have been prevented 
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and those specimens are preferred which are slenderer near the 
root and increase in size from the height of the eye upwards, 
the internodes being 1 foot 5 or 6 sw in length. The bamboos 
frown on the south side of Asabata-n uma in Abe department in 
Suruga are alone em ployed. A smaller and more slender variety, 
known as sira-dike, is used for walking-canes and umbrella 
handles, The sprouts are produced earlier than those of the 
ma-dake, namely in Aprilor May. ‘The sheath has fine lines 
forming purple markings, and bears fine hairs, but no blotches 
of colour, The sprout is slightly sweet, and devoid of any bit- 
ter flavour, 
from growing by the fact of thetr being too fir from the ground, Culms 
above ten feet jn height do not begin to branch until the fifteenth or even 


the ecightrenth knot is passed, Those under that mit begin to branch as 
low down os the seventh or cighth knot. Sometimes the first knot has 





the branches will be in pairs, or conversely the first knot hears one branch 
and all the rest two, Bit on the whole, pairs of branches from the begin- 
ning are the rule and single branches the exception, Where they are in pairs, 
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MEDAKE, (Arundinaria Japonica). 


Other synonyms are exago-duke," nayo-dake, nayu-frke, 
Mitawa-dake, Aithan-chiku,? abr-farke and Artoa-fake4 ; also nigit- 
fake, According to the Yamato Honzé the sprouts arc bitter, 
and far inferior to those of the évre-fate,4 But it must not be - 
confounded with the ma-date.* A slender variety is known as 
shino-—dake, shinu-dake or Aoso-fake, A longer and stouter 
variety goes by the name of fvhe-s4ino or d-shrao." Its girth is 
three to four sw, and height six or cight yards. It grows 
straight, and the interncles are in some instances as much ag 
two feetand more in length, The young stems are dusted 
with white, It has a persistent sheath. The leaves are thick 
and smooth, This species grows spontaneously in the hills and 
on open moors, and does well also on river-banks. It has a 
creeping root-stock, which spreads freely. When planted on 
the west and north of a peasant’s cottage it grows thick and 
bushy, and forms.an excellent shelter against the wind. ‘This 
bamboo is an indispensable article in the household, being 


are no blotches of colour as with the wimdate., At the end of the sheath 
there is a small peeodophyll, by the side of which grow fine curly hairs, 
like those of the maire plant, very short, very like the red hairs on the 
hind leg of a crab, 

1 Also enma-faty, pretty generally [T:ans,] 

ie, pencil-ctem-bamboo, [Trans.] 

® According to the Yamato Honzd because of its sheath being very 
persistent, 

4 Awre-tote would seem to mean a variety of the Aa.c4ity, at least so 
says the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu. [Trans] , 

® Also written 4 47, bitter bamboo, Of course no one who had both j 
species before him would run any risk of confounding them, [Trans ] 

® The Chines: name of this kind is 9g 4). 
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used for raising well-buckets, and for fences. For catching 
fairagi and miruéut (shell fish, Pinna japonica and Mya 
arenaria) the tallest specimens are selected, cut in late autumn 
and stored during the winter inasmoky place. In early 
spring they are bent over a fire and an iron hook affixed to the 
end, With the instrument thus formed the bottom of the sea 
1s dredged, and thus the éarragr, wirvdud and other kinds of 
shell-fish are caught. Cut into lengths of six or seven. feet it 
is plaited together to form a fish-stew, which floating in the sea 
serves to keep fat, suewdi, cray-fish and so forth alive. 

The me-date is found abundantly in the provinces of Bo- 
shit, Kadzusa, Shimdsa, Suruga, Idzu, Shimotsuke and Musa- 
shi. Next to these it is common in Sagami and Hitachi. A 
spotted variety is found in the district of Yatsushiro, province of 
Higo. It bears the cold better than the ma-dake or Aa-chttn, ts 
very easy to cultivate, grows in soil halfearth and half stone, and 
flourishes in situations exposed to the violence of the waves of the 
seashore. Plants growing on hillsides or river embankments 
expose their root-stocks, and they hang in the water without suf- 
fering any loss of strength or luxuriance. These qualities render 
it of great use in the construction of dase (groins) as a protection 
against floods. By this word is meant obstructing the flow of 
aside current by planting bamboos on the banks ofa large 
river, or at the water-line ofa dike where it is feared that the 
water may break through, Then when they begin to grow 
thick and close, the inner face is stopped up with straw, 
vegetation, or the bark of trees, or again itis filled up with 
earth and stones. Such fase are absolutely necessary a5 4 
protection against floods and inundations, 
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The sprout of the mre-date is very bitter, and it is too hard 
toeat, The smaller canes are one to two sw in girth, and from 
six to seven feet high. They are used by the common people 
plaited together as ceilings, also for the frame-work of mud- 
walls of houses, for the frames of round fans (s#cAv-taz), for all 
sorts of baskets, the mbs of umbrellas and many other 
purposes, 


KASETSO-CHIA CG, (Spiral-noded Bamboo), 

This is asport from the me-daée, and is found on a pro- 
perty called Ichinotsubo, belonging to one Ichinotsubo 
Gonyemon, at the village of Nagasato, district of Kuri, province 
of Satsuma, Fora distance of three feet six or seven sun it 15 
twisted into a spiral, and then puts forth a straight stem, 
From the terminal node spring several branches, and it is 
altogether a curiosity. Every year four, five or six stems take 
this spiral shape, of which two or three wither. Being merely 
a sport, this bamboo serves no useful purpose, but it is interest- 
ing from the point of view of botanical science and natural 
history. 

FIN-DALCHIR UG. 

This is the same species as the me-<daée, and is found on 
Kamigatake about three rf from the village of Fukuoka, 
district of Takashima, province of Omi. It is a natural 
growth and has never been cut, for which reason it is called 
Antediluvian Bamboo.4 At the same time no one has ever seen 
a withered cane of it Heing hard and tough, it has now 
come to be uStd for the handles of writing-brushes, and seems 





1 Lit. Age-of-the-gods Bamboo. 
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destined to become an article of commerce. Its appearance is 
ae. somewhat unusual, and its tough and hard quality is likely to 
render it useful for various purposes. 

YADAKE (Phyllostachys Bambusoides, }! 

Also called Fo we faée, Its nodes are flattish, the inter- 
nodes over two feet in length, Formerly this bamboo was 
obtained in quantities from Va-no-shima in Bitchig, but at 
Present it has spread to all parts of the country, This bamboo 
& ia is, employed for arrow making, by paring, heating and 
, Straightening it. The best are grown in the province of 
Hitachi, and those from Kadzusa and Shimdsa take the next 
fank. No other ya-dade are suitable for arrow-making. It is 
‘also used for planting hedges, it is cut and made into low 
fences in gardens, and is also used in making baskets of various 
Sorts, and tea sieves, besides being turned to account in 
many other ways, ? ; 

_ * Chinese names for it are Witt, FE. 58 i SPT. toa. SER. 

B® |  —-* According to the Ai_ym Chibu-F © tho stouter stereo thie bam: 

ae hoo are ‘thicker than a middle finger,’ the smaller thinner than a little 

finger, ani attain a height of from 8 to over to feet, The nodes are even 

ne _ Matter than those of the meaée, the internodes varying from $ or 9 sun to 

“fool. The branches are always solitary, never in pairs, thoagh some- 

times they will be found in twas and threes near the tip of the calm, but 

in this the plant is very different from the wedile with its branches in 

_ threes and fives from the beginning. The leaves are as much as a foot in 

7 Tength, and a sive or more in width, and are borne in fours, fives, sevens or 

‘fights, those at the tip of the twig being opposite, but the rest alternate. 

} _» Asin the case of the medaév, the sheaths of the new culms are persistent 
_ —s_s during the first year, but fall off afterwards.” | 

| _____ This notion of opposite leaves is not strictly accurate. In all cases the 
leaves are alternate, though at the tip of the branch the distance is so much 
sheaths of the judake are-of-a-bright green coloured with a pale purple 
‘edging, and are covered with innumerable (ine white bristles, except where 
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HAKONE-DAKE (Bambusa Laydekeri F. M.) 

This also is a species of medade,1 and grows wild in 
“Gbundance in the Hakone mountains in the district ol 
Ashigara, province of Sagami. It sends up its sprouts in July, 
sand by August or September they have attained a height of 
some nine feet, From this fact the medade? geis the name of 
-ldi-fate (autumn bamboo), The whole culm is at first com- 
pletely enveloped in its sheaths, only two or three branchlets 





and leaves being visible at the top of the stem. In April of 
the following year, when the warm weather comes on, it loses 
the sheaths, and puts forth branches and leaves. The larger 
specimens have a girth of three inches, and a height of not 
more than ten feet. The internodes do not much exceed a 
foot in length. Late autumn is considered the best season for 
cutting. By the people of that region it is used for fuel, and on 
account of its not burning fiercely it is converted into torches 
——————————— ee ee 
overlapped by the upper part of the inferlor sheath, The pseudophyll is 
long and slender, seldom however exceeding 1 Zin, in length. Along the 
middle of the stem the sheath generally reaches up and covers the superior 
node. Where the bud, which afterwards develops into the branch, appears 
above the node, there isa faintly marked groove along the stem for two or 
three inches, The dimensions of a stem cut froma cultivated plant were, 
height s2 ft. 10 in,; girth 2} in, The largest leaf measured 11 in, by 22, 
This species of bamboo is frequently to be seen in private gardens in 
Tokic, Near Atami it seems to be called payino [Trans.] 

* This amounts to no more than calling it a species of Arandinaria, 
It is possible that it may turn ont to be this, and not Aamdura [Trans.] 

* Of which the author calls this a species, Datthe Avt-ren Chiko Fu 
makes ita variety of rhino-dake, see note at end of this section [Trans.] 

° The translator has seen one which measared 19 ft. 7 in, and this is 
by no means cnusual, He has measured an internode which was 1 ft. 
44 in, long. 
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and firewood. A very large quantity is cut every year for 
pipestems, anda good deal is sold for the handles of writing- 
brushes and chopsticks, Itis also plaited into low fences, 
under the name of Numadzu fences (Numadsu-gakr), whit ” a 
have an elegant appearance. Plaited together the poorer 
people use it for clap-boards, and it is utilized in making 





baskets, sieves and many other useful articles. Quantities Of 
this bamboo are sent out from Marko in the province of 
Suruga. What is locally known as ¢wew-fate is the same 
variety as the Sfatone-dake, 





According to the Ad-yen Clifu-Fu this is a variety of shino-dady, as 
will appear from the following extract. = 

« Shinw or shine, also known as Acre-fate (Sender bamboo). Very 
common everywhere, The stem is of a dark green colour, § or g ft, high, 
the branches in threes or fives. The leaves are 7 to $ sw in length, 4/10 
to §/10 of a se in width, and are arranged in sixes, The sprouts come up 
in the ath or sth moon (May-Jane). ‘The nodes are powdered with white 
both above and below. ‘There is a varicty grown on the island of Oshima 
(Vries 1.) and called after it. This is more slender and has longer inter- 
nodes than the ordinary sort. 

“There is another variety callel Hakone-<lake, more slender than 
the yu-daky (q. ¥.), the branches and leaves resembling those of the s4ine, 
bot rather smaller. As the leaves are persistent, it is weefol for making 
brooms.” 

jiime-date, not Hakone-dake, is the local name at Alami. The 
longest internodes in ordinary specimens seem to be somewhat less than a 
foot in length, but as the note on p, 47 shows, specimens are found having 
internodes nearly 17 inches long, At Hakone village it is knownas enma- 
dake or madate (*real-bamboo'). The top of the culm in a mature plant 
is exceedingly bushy. (ne of the upper joints of a stem that I examined 
proved to bear eeven branches, most of which were subdivided, so that the 
whole number of twigs, developed and undeveloped, was 49 or so, of 
which 37 bore leaves, mostly in fives, a few only in threes, The di- 
mensions ef the leaves were 37 in. by } in. Ina valley on the coast just 
beyond Atami grows abundantly a bamboo known as megire, which 
resembles soclosely the so-called Afitone-date that it is probably identical 
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Nihon Chiku- Fir, 44) 
KAA-ZAN CHIKG? (% Unf), 
(Arundinaria: Hindsii, Bambusa erecta, ) 

This too is a kind of medate,? in form resembling the 
yadake, Tt grows very straight and crect, has flat nodes, and 
when planted near dwellings reaches a height of from 7 to § 
feet, with the diameter ofa little finger. Larger specimens: 


attain to over zo feet, with a girth of over 3 sw2.2 ‘The inter- 


nodes are 7 or S sv in length.4 The leaves also resemble in 


shape those of the yadiée,* on young stems they are borne in 


in species, Ithas a smooth green sheath, which when dry presents a 
grooved surface, and has a narrow lanceolate pseudophyll about ome= 
fourth of the length of the sheath, 

stunted examples of Agtone-date may be found growing by the side 
of a path through the thicket, not more than cightcen inches In heightand = 
1/16 ofan iach in diameter, Owing to the smallness of their size, these 
might casily be mistaken foran entirely different species, ‘The Hakone folk 


say that this species never flowers ; if ft does, ft is evident! y at long 
pop ahaa = te oe 


Under cultivation I have seen a culm of s4inedebe, apparently 
identical with Afsbowe-aiete, that measured 12 ft, 10 in, In height, the 
greatest girth being only 94 in, 

The Nihon Chike-Fo, as has been seen, describes me-dirte nnd Hakene- 
dake as two species, and regards sAino-wake asa variety of the former, 
On the other hand, the Keiyen Chiku-Fu describes meade and sAine<take 
separately, making out Hakone-lake to bea variety of the latter, Both 
works agree In referring faba-réine to the medebe, I am disposed to think 
that all three are merely forms of the same plant. [Trans] 

4 The Chinese name is @9 ff. 

* je, a species of Arundinaria. 

* 3 1u= 3.57 inches. Bat the translator has measured one that was 
18} feet high, with a maximum girth of 4.14 inches, Another 17 feet to 
in. was 4 inches in girth. These are ordinary sizes for a matore culm, 

« The largest internode in the latter case was 1t) inches, 

® The terminal feat of a young stem measured 9} inches by j in. but 
the ordinary leaves of a full-grown stem wee only 6 Joe 
The spines on the edges were less marked than ona firtt year's leaf, and 
the reticulation also less clear. 
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fours or fives, The branchlets are three the first year, increas- 
ing to five in the second year, and nine or ten in the third. 
At the summit of the stem the leaves and branchlets grow 
closely together. Compared with the ordinary me-dake the 
branchlets are longer and more luxuriant, thus rendering it 
suitable for brooms, In soil that suits it the stem grows stout 
and will reach a height of over seventy or eighty feet,? from 
which ithas got the name of ‘‘cloud-sweeping-broom bam- 
boo.” It does well in a slightly clayey soil.? It is a hand- 
some plant and capable of a multiplicity of uses, but at 
present it is almost exclusively grown for ornamental purposes. 

The author of the Keiyen Chika-Fu (written in 1828) states that he 
had seen this species in only one spot, but it is now common enough, and 
inay bescen in many gardens at TOkiG, The dark green stem, usually 
clad with the dry sheaths, its erect carriage and somewhat bushy head 
render it a conspicuous object. The same work says it is named after 
Kanzan, one of a pair of jovial-looking persons, the other being Jittoka, of 
whom pictorial repreientations are common in Japan. Jittoku holds a 
ecroll in his hand, the other hasa broom, This species from its ola pe 
ability for broom-making has obtafned the name of “ Kanzan's hambeo,"* 
Bat according to Mr, Anderson it is Jittoka who holds the broom. [Trans.] 

TSU-SHI CHIKU. 

Another name of this is (10 S44) ei0-po cAtéu, Its stem and 
branches resemble in form those of the ya-daée, but the leaves 
turn upwards instead of hanging down. The form of the leaf 
too is similar to that of the ya~dz4e, but very slender, its length 
being little more than a swm,® and the width only +4; or +4, of 
asim. The leaves are arranged in fives as in the case of the 
eee 

* This statement requires confirmation, Tt seems scarcely credible. 

* ‘The original has #14: prob. a misprint for 4g--. | 

This should no doubt be "foot" according to the description in the 
Kei-yen Chihu- Fu, of which this section is a mere comlensation, (Trans.] 
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ya-date, The sheath of the young stem is persistent at first, 
but falls off entirely aftera year or two. Of all the sredake™ - 
this is the most elegant. The Aei-yen Chitu-F remarks that 
“owing to the long and slender form of its leaves, they resemble 
thread from a distance ; and as the most delicate are not more | 
than two sex in length and t-tenth of a sua wide, they still 
look like thread when one approaches close. Hence the name 
dsii-shi-chitw (constantly thread like bamboo). This variety 
was by the ancients preferred for making arrows not only on 
account of the straightness of the stem, but probably also be- 
cause, the leaves standing upright, it differed from the other 
kinds, its general form being thus more in harmony with the: 
straightness of an arrow’s path, 

























NEZASA. 

Another name for this is s-sase (@ i), its Chinese name 
being FM 4T ses ri chitw or ‘thousand-league bamboo,” The 
old books tell us that susa as a name for bamboo-grass is sai 
sai (slender-slender, #1 *). In some places it is known as 
kome-casa and casa (3) 7E). Its stem and leaves resemble 
those of the me-~dude, but are shorter, and its height does not 
exceed 7 or 8 swz, It is found pretty universally in the woods 
and on moorland, The creeping root-stock spreads in all 
directions, and interferes with the plants in a garden. If in 
order to obviate this, it be burnt or cut down, the more that 
is done the more it puts forth new shoots, so that itis difficult. 
to get rid of; nevertheless its usefulness is very great. Itisused © 
bs for thatching houses, and as the creeping rhizome holds earth 
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together in solid lumps, it is employed to prevent banks from 
slipping away ; on river embankments it 1s found of very great 
service. In the construction of batteries and of embankments 
to resist inundations it is indispensable to plant long grass 
(4aya, Imperata arundinacea) and swsai, Miscanthus sinensis, 
and #esasa to prevent the earth and sand from giving way, 
The best way to prevent its spreading, when that is desired, is 
to gather a quantity of common seaweed! and bury it all 
round the field. According to what the author was told by 
& peasant of Kusu-ca-ura in the province of Sagami, if this 
Plan be adopted neither sasa nor sesesa will be able to 
spread. 

The Kei-yen Chiku.Fu (vol, V, 37 ¥.) has a section. entitled s2se, 
When growing on moorland it is culled wecura, in woods it takes the name 
of wr-samt, aml at Hakone it goes by that of Hakone-tasa, Tt attains a 
height of one or two feet, and ite lerves resemble those of the mrc-cuse 
though of smaller dimensions. 

The ordinary tre of the leaf varies from 2 to 3 inches in length and 
from }to}ofan inch in width, being thus of unusual tenuity. The 
colour isadarker green than in most species, ‘The stem is no thicker 
than a piece of stringy, entirely cylindrical, and much branched. 

GOMADAKE, (Phyllostachys nigra) 
The Chinese names for this sort are ‘purple bamboo’ 
(m 47), ‘purple prince’ (#& #), ‘purple moss’ (3% 7), and 
Rwanyin bamboo (Wf 4f). The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu remarks 
that it is usually called goma-dele because it is covered with 
very small purple and black spots resembling goma (sesame 


seeds),? In some places it is called Awro-chitw (black bam- 





4 Zostera marina, 

? vol. Ii, fs v. But the same work (fC 1.¥) sys that it gets these 
purple and black spats in consequence of a change of colour at a later 
periced of growth of the stem, 
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boo). [ts form is similar to that of the me-date, According to. 
the Hon-zé Kémoku Kei-m6, it belongs to the same Species as 
that bamboo.? In the first year of growth the stem is of a 
‘green colour, and turns black the following year. This bam- 
‘boo is of hard and firm texture, with prominent nodes. At 
first the cuticle is of a deep green gradually changing to light 
‘purple, butwhen the stem ripens in the next season, the purple 
colour changes to black, Wherever it grows it spreads with the 
greatest rapidity, The culm is erect, and attains a height of 
over ten feet with a circumference of 3 or 4 sua, the largest 
specimens reaching over 20 feet with a girth of 7 to. 8 sw. 
The sheath is spotted. The sprouts make their appearanc 
about the summer solstice, The leaves and branches do ee 4 
grow thickly. It is found at the foot of mountains and on 
uncultivated moorlands. In a warm climate its growth is rapid, 
In the province of Yamashiro it attains a great size, and there is 
a place which takes the name of Shichike from it. This bamboo 
can be easily transplanted, and the uses of the stem are various; 
the consumption for walking sticks and umbrella handles is very — 
large. Itis used also for ‘eaves-curtains’ (vo-ren), fences, 
for flaoring the verandahs of small rooms and tea-rooms, * ~ 
for the crossroads of ceilings, the clap-boards* of bath rooms, 
and it looks particularly well when used to cover up the joints of 
oting.* It does not strike deep into the ground, and its. 
tion and cultivation present no difficulties whatever. 


y The anaes. Chiku-Fu (val, T0 f. 41. ¥) maintains that Kurenchilae 
is a wlifferent species, 
2 vol. 33. £ 17. ¥. 
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T once planted three culms of foma-dakve in my garden, which 
In three years time had increased to eight, which I divided be- 
tween two friends, One planted his in a large jar and filled it 
with water. The plant continued to flourish. The other 
put his into a flat flower-dish, when the culms developed yellow 
and green stripes. This is now greatly valued. The goma- 
dake in rich soil attains agirth of 5 or 6 sweand a height of 18 
Or 19 feet, but the smaller ones frown in poor ground are 
more useful. At the village of Shimo Uchimaon the southern 
bank of the Toda-gawa in Musashi (district of Ashidate), the 
soil is stony and infertile, so that cereals and vegetables cannot 
be raised, but from > én (13 acres) planted with this bamboo 
the proprietor is said to sell an annual average of 500 dollars 
worth of stems for walking-sticks and umbrella-handles, This 
ground is poor soil, and the gima-dake it produces are short 
and slender, and more suitable therefore for town use, The 
plantation require no particular care or attention, and is 
simply thinned out every year. The Hwa-ching (i€ WM) says 
“The goma-dake comes from Priest's Island, in the Chusan ar- 


chipelago. Its culm is slender and of a deep purple colour. ; 
It is cut for sha? pipes."" In Japan it is often used for making é' 
flutes. There is a great sale of them for children’s toys, | 


KAN-CHIK (Bambusa marmorea F. -M.) 





The Honzi Ikka-gen (SIX—- MEA) says there is a plant 
called set-chitw (8 4%), of which the Japanese name is Aam-chiku 





“TA 7 OP PE ih. 
7A musical instrument of Chinese origin, 
= Pi-ch'uan Hwa-ching vol. TV. £4 v, 
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(2% 47 cold bamboo), also called masa chitu. It puts forth its 
sprouts in the winter, The Aet-yen Chitu-Fu? says: ‘‘There 
are many kinds of bamboos, but this has shorter branches, 
closer nodes and denser foliage than any other, Owing to the 
slenderness of the main stem the branches and leaves at the top 
of the culm hang down, as ts the case with Narihira-dake 
(Arundinaria Simont).” According to the Yamato Honzd, 
the Agn-cAtiv puts forth its sprouts in the winter. But those 
which are now grown at Yedo (T6kid) get their sprouts in the 
autumn, which by winter time execed the parent plant in 
height This is perhaps owing to a difference of climate, 
The sprouts are smaller than those of the swew-fase7, but they 
are sweet and particularly agreeable to the palate, 

The leaves of the 4an-cditv resemble those of ma-daée in 
shape, but are smaller and thinner. The stem is slender, and 
the nodes prominent, the internodes short, the pipe thick, and 
the tallest do not exceed § org feet in height, When the 
sheaths fall off, the stem is of a pale purple, and above each 
knot is a slight swelling all round, os if showing where hair- 
like roots are about to develop. It has a dense habit of 
growth, but the root does not spread far. It is often planted 
round houses to forma fence. This bamboo flourishes in damp 
soil, and also in high and dry places. According to the 
Yamato Honzd the sprouts are black in colour and slender, 
and it gets its name of féan-chity (cold, or frost, bamboo) 
because its sprouts come up during the winter months, The 

" This is the name of the Phyllostachys mitis, s. erlualis, 


2 Vol. IIT. £ 7. 
§ Bambusa senanensis, 
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_ branches and leaves do pot make their appearance til! the 
with small spots. The culm is slender, with numerous nodes, 
and being soft and tough is excellent for basket making. Of 
the larger specimens whips are made, also pencil-handles, 
‘The Chinese name is 9A; eat (AE 44, purple bamboo), but it 
Tmust not be confused with the real s4e-cArby (the foma-take or 
Phyllostachys nigra). 

The root-stocks of the Bambusa 
valued for whips, tut formerly only the Shogun could use them 
for this purpose: ‘Those of which the nodes are close together 
were preferred, According to tradition the proper measure- 
ment was from the nipple of the right breast to the end of the 

middle finger of the outstretched left hand, of which the handle 
took up six san, and the remainder must have thirty-three 
nodes. Such were ¢alled Jurusht muché (he right to use them 
being reserved to riders who had special permission from their 
ridingmasters) and they were highly valued by teachers of 
equitation, but the Whips with thirty three knots were very rare, 
‘There is a bamboo of the same sort as the ham-chilu, 
locally known as Migtstedake, which grows at the village of 
Kami Shimada, in the district of Naka, Province of Higa, 
J Tts sprouts make their appearance in September or October, 
and its growth sirpasses in rapidity that of any other bamboo, 
zy ‘The sprouts have a sweetish taste The culms are used for 
making shuttles and for spools for winding thread, also for the 
_ ‘Fiitma of partitions inside houses, and for gratings to the 
windows of reading rooms (it oy, Shoat), 
In the spring of 1858 this hamboo 


marmorea are greatly 


Was foond flowering freely ‘at 


sheath, which is Very persistent, is marked ° 
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| sand Iriya in the suburbs of Tokis, The cultivators assured 
me that it docs this constantly. 

As to its clasification among the Bamlume, itiste be observed thatit 
has only three stamens. Mence it seems to belong to the Triglossac, and 
probably belongs to the subsection Phyllostachys, Theside opposite to 
the branchesis round, while that from which they spring is strongly marked — 
all along each internode by three grooves, corresponding to the three” 


branches, The Kei-yen Chike-Fa remarks that the middle branch of  ” 


each group of three is longer than the two outer ones, the middle branch 
attaining a length of over a foot, whilst the internodes of the culm vary 


from 2 to 2} ava, In some specimens these dimensions, both of Internode — 


and branch,are exceeded. ‘The diameter of the culm Is given in that work 
as from 3 to.4 fenths of a set, and the total height as attaining sometimes — 
over ten fect. But this is under very favourable circumstances, at least in 


Toékid, as for instance in the garden of the Akasaka Palace, where T have 


measured specimens that were 2 inches in girth, and over 1s feet in height, 
The longest internode was nearly G inches. A cross-section showed a 
pipe 5/06 of an inch in diameter, the walls being § of an inch thick, The 
lower internodes are sometimes nearly solid. [Trarts.] 


HOTEI CHIKU (Phyllostachys aurea M.) 


The Chinese name is A 47 (human face bamboo), 
commonly called 4% £8 47 (Afoterchitw). It has many synonyms, 
such as Riukiu-dake (Vamato Honz5), ginger bamboo (7 4), 
devil's face bamboo (8 if tf), Buddha's face bamboo (#9 1), 


Buddha's eye bamboo (f# W4t), Tiger mountain bamboo (m- | 


i #7), Chifing® bamboo (4iff), Crane's knee bamboo (fe 5 1), 
Sapindus bamboo (4 124%), drumstick bamboo (3 41), 
bamboo of many knots (# #2 4f), Buddha’s belly bamboo ( , 
HE 44), all ofthese names being allusive to the swollen form 
of the internodes. The Aofef-cdilw is large near the root, and 
grows gmdually more slender towards the tip, attaining a 





height of 6or 7 feet. The internodes near the root, veg ‘< 





. Name ee particalar species, 
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! i in number from 2 or 3 to 12 or 13, are much contracted, and 
_ the nodes are crooked or slanting, sometimes level, the surface 
| being prominent, so that it takes the shape of the masque ofa 
man, a demon or a saint, or that ofa crane’s knee. Some of 
the Sheaths resemble the scale of a fish, others the shell of a 
crab, Japanese cut the stem for walking-sticks: these are 
light to carry, and elegant. It is also used for fishing-rods, or, 

the septa being removed, for pipe-stems, or when polished, as 
legs fora table, for picture-frames, slender canes serving ag 
“umbrella-handles, handles of brooms, or wooden ladles (dishadu) 
and pencil-handles. The Motemchiitu may be planted as a hedge, 
OF grown for ornament in a garden or in flower-pots. Accord- 
‘ing to the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, the sprout of this bamboo, though 

: of small size, is better flavoured than that of any other variety, 
but most people are unaware that it is edible. The same author 
considers the different names given at the beginning of this 
Section as merely synonyms for Phyllostachys aurea, Both 
Chinese and Japanese lovers of the quaint and curious have 
invented names just as it pleased their fancy, and so the list of 

Xs Synonyms has grown, Possib] y the so-called Takeda-take was 
} merely a Phyllostachys aurea that Takeda Shingen had 

planted. 

: . ,. : The nanve comes from the prominent swelling under the nodes, or 
perhaps of the internodes near the root, which is thought to resemble the 
__ face given by artists to Hotel, one of the Japanese “Seven Gods of Good. 
tack" (Shichi Fukw-jin), Or as the author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu also 


M Suggests, from the swollen belly of that mythical personage, The second 
Synonym Rid kia chika is from its having been introduced into Ja 
anche: 


























| The-seme work states that it reaches a height of irom 8 to ro feet. 
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There fs a double groove on that side of it from which the branches 
Spring. 

As stated by bath the Nibon Chiku-Fu and Kei.yen Chika-Fu, the 
internodes near the ground are much contracted, sometimes five or six only, 
in other instances a5 many as a dozen, the nodes being often set slantingly. 
Amarked feature of this species is the swelling immediately below cach 
noe, 

As to the specific nime Aures, it is very likely, as Mr, Freeman-Mitiord 
suggests, a corruption of Horai, and the “ Useful Plants of Japan Described 
and [nustrated (Tokyo 1895)" gives the two names U-sen-chiku, Horai- 
chiku (no. 349) forit. Miquel (Prolusio Florac japonicae, p. 173) sugm@ests 
that the name was given from the colour of the dead leaves, But yellow & 
the colour of all dead bamboo leaves. Franchet and Savatier (Ennmeratio 
Il, p. 606) suggest that it is a neighbour of Bambusa nana, which Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford says is the name under which a species, renamed by 
him B, disticha, is sent out by the nurserymen. The plant described by 
him acems to agree with what the Japanese gardeners call 4-3 olvhy, 

Tt seems very douwbtiul, therefore whether /fotel c4ify should be called 
Phyllostachys aurea. 

The sheaths of Motei-chiku are spolte] near the upper ectremity, 
bagey instead of sitting close to the cane, anil are provided with a brown 

In the garden of the Akasaka Palace there arc specimens 43 inches in 
circumference, ‘The irregular nodes sometimes occur mear the ground, 
sometimes at a height of 4 or 5 feet, and other culms are quite regular. 
The former are really deformed, unhealthy plants, [Trans.] 


AIKKOU CHIKU (Phyllostachys heterocycla). 


The Chinese call this or #2 (Ai-mon chity), ice. 
tortoise marked bamboo. What has of late years been 
cultivated in gardens a5 an ornamental plant under this name 
superficially resembles the Hotei chiku, but is quite a different 
species, In the case of Phyllostachys aurea the internodes are 
short for a distance of from two to five feet above the ground, 
and from that point upwards there is a swelling under every 
knot and the internodes are not contracted. Near the top of 
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the culm it resembles the madike. The stem of the Ai&diderhghy 
is long and stout and above 10 feet in height, witha girth of 
t foot 4 or 5 svx, and the nodes form a sort of chain, being 
Closely interlaced for three or four fect above the ground, 
forming a pattern like that ofa tortoise’s shell, ‘The branches, 
leaves and stem look like those of a variety of Phyllostachys 
mitis, According to the Pi-ch'van Hua-ching the ‘tortoise 
marked hamboo' grows on Pao-to shan,? about one stem 
annually, is used for making fans, very curious, hut it js now 
Ho longer obtainable. “2 

OF late years “tortuise marked bamboo" has been found 
stowing on a hill called Avwma-borpds in the eastern ranges of 
the prefecture of Ishikawa. The Buddhist priests call it ‘the 
lotus bamboo’ (i 1) and pretend for the benefit of silly old 
men and women that it is a sign sent from the Buddha. It is 
said that it has now been transplanted to the temple of Daishj 
at Kawasaki in the province of Musashi. Recently this form 
of bamboo has been cultivated by florists, and if its cultivation 
is continued for some Years, it will be the most remarkable of 
Curious bamboas, 

_ There can be no doulst that this is a sport, whether natural or artificially 
produced, Of the mini-dake or Phyllostachys mflis, Tt is deseribed 
by Afr. Freeman-Mitford a3 ‘a freak of Nature.’ At the Botanical garden 
In Tokio, and nt the ganiens of the Tokio Nurseries in Komapome, may be 
Bees OF this sport. Tt itonly the lower Trt that is distorted, for 
three or four feet, the Upper portion of the stem, which attains a height 
eomctimes of 92 fect, being normal in its crowth, A plant of it in my 


possession threw up a sprout the year after it was transnlanted, which 
developed into an entirely normal, but feeble culm. [Trans.] 


® Pch'uan Hua-thing, Vol, Wit ay. 
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MADARA-DAKE, OR HAN-CHIKU 
(Variegated Bamboo). 


This plant has many designations and local names, but 


(Phyllostachys Henonis), and has a variegated stem, with 
blotches, variously known as Aenchrku (wt 4 blotched bamboo), 
um-fan-chitu (® i tf, clouded bamboo) or so-Aan-chikw. (Ew 
#f, tiger mark bamboo). ‘The provinces of Yamashiro, Hinga, 
Tamba, Tango and others are noted for its production. Then 
there is a variety of variegated bamboo belonging to the medahe 
species (i.e. an Arundinaria), which is also called Ao-han-ciikt, 
found in Vatsushiro district, province of Higo, and in the 
provinees of Suruga and Shimosa. In China the kind known 
as 4M af 4f (Siang fei chu) is most esteemed, The Yamato 
Honz6 quotes the Chang-Chou-fu-Shi (i #1 if%&) to the 
following effect: ‘The internodes have blotchy marks 
resembling the traces of the tears of Siang-fei, A fine 
Madara-dake locally known as Hei-jiku chiku (8) 4) is 
found at Togakushi san in Shinshu, and also covering a space 
of thirty cha (73} acres) on the side of Chd-kai-zan in the 
district of Atsumi, province of Ugo, This is a kind of saaw- 





there are only three distinct kinds, One is a variety of Aachitu 


. ™® 
= 4. 


fate (Bambusa senanensis) bearing. blotchy marks, The 


Shakotan chiku which grows in the Hokkaidd is also of the 
same kind as suzw-fate.t In China these blotchy bamboos are 
much appreciated. They are classified as follows :— 

1) Stang-fei chu grows at Kulo,* and has a shiny stem, 


* This seems doubtfal, It resembles rather Bambusa metallica [Trans] 
2 Feu This description i from the Pi-ch'uan Hwa.-ching, vol. IV. 3s 
as also that which immediately follows. [Trans] 
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bearing yellow and black spots, round like the traces of tears. 1 


It is. a very valuable sort. 

2) Mei-lo chn (#247) has a stem resembling that of 
Siang-fei chu with fine wavy marks and no round spots, the : 
colour being dark, but not so large, It is much used for the 
sticks of fans. 

The best blotched bamboos imported from China are used 
for pencil handles, tables and bookshelves. The cuticle bears 
yellowish brown concentrically circular marks, which spread 
out like traces of tears which have soaked in. This is the 
real Siang-fei chu. he inferior qualities have the same con- 
centrically circular marks, but of a black colour, and of 
unequal size, the small marks spreading over the entire surface. 
This is the mes-[o-chu. There are very many sorts of blotched. 
bamboos, which are said to come from the provinces of Fub- 
kien, Kwang-si and Cheh-kiang. The real siang-fei comes 
from Cheh-kiang in the province of Flu-nan,* and is difficult 
to procure in China; hence the value attached to the Siang- 
fei chu at all periods. Those which of late years have been in 
the shops are believed to come mostly from the mountains of 
Chehkiang.? Lovers of the curions and rare attach much 
value to the sizay-/er, and are ignorant of the fact that so many 
‘Sorts exist, The varieties are briefly indicated by the accom L 
panying woxdcuts, Specimens of these varieties formats | 





brought over by a Chinese are preserved at the TGkié museum. | J 
Tt seems probable that the blotches are the traces of a species wt 
TF eee Ean, nnn tn eee 
meant. | 

* SAB Compare Pi-ch'uan Hwa-ching vol. 1V, £4. [Trans] | 
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BAMBUSA VEITCHII 


(RUM A? ASA ) 


a dwarfed Specimen, 
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of fungus which grows on the bamboo, The Chinese long ago 
started this view. ‘The 2% (Ch’u) bamboo when young is 
covered with a fungoid growth. The inhabitants cut it down, 
soak it in water and wash off the fungus, which leaves purple 
markings behind. A poem by an Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty on the blotchy bamboo of Huang-chou! says: ‘'Many 
marks of mossy spots develop on the green bamboo for ever 
and ever; the ‘traces of tears" seem still new,” 

Some of the blotches on mavara-dake have a white mould 
on them and show marks of a fungoid growth. It is the local 
climate which produces some kind of fungus resembling mould 
on the cuticle, that leaves a blotch behind, Hence it is not 
every stem in a plantation that has these marks. At Goka no 
sh6 in Higo in the hills behind Hito-yoshi the madura-dake 
srows wild, but they are not all alike, and only the mottled 
stems are cut down, The madara-date of Obi in Hinga, Mt. 
Kirishima and Sadowara in Satsuma are somewhat different 
from the Chinese Siangpei chu, but the markings are clear and 
the general quality superior, so that they deserve to be ap- 
preciated, 2 


AUMAZASA (Bambusa palmata F,-M., B. Veitchii M.) 


Also known as wma-casa," yakibe-sasa, Aeri-fori-casa and 


chi-maki-casa. The Chinese synonyms 24) jo-chw: 47 
————— eS 

BE 

2 The blotches of Agn-chitu do not make their appearance till the 3rd 
orgth year. There are specimens in the garden of the Akasaka palace, 
measuring § inches in girth, and about 1 § feet in height, [Trans.] 

* Mma=horse, yati-Ja forged-blade, deri-tori =edged : thi-mall, a 
sort of pudding of plutinogs rice. 
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by Nihon Chiku-Fry. 
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—— dsten-ehes Uh ey 4y Shan-pes-chu, commonly written ai ff ‘silver 
i ° edged bamboo.” The stem is slender, the knots not prominent, 
» 4 and the tallest specimens not more than six Or seven feet in 
| height, three to four feet being more usual, So 

(on Or five branches, others none at all. 
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me stems have 
The leaves measure 
SIGH wen in length, with a breadth of about two sua, The 
~ young leaves are bright green, the old ones becoming edged 
“with white toa depth of 2 or 3 tenths of a Sint, 
name ‘silver-edged bamboo.’ The lowest leaf 
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Hence the 
is generally 
“Small, the other 4 or 5 being broad and long. The Japanese 
Encyclopaedia remarks that a branch of the mmaraca has six 
‘rseven large leaves, of which the largest are a foot in length 
and two swe in width, In the 
cular stripes of a yellowish white 
bamboo Erows lexuriantly on hi 
damp places, but docs not flourish on flat or dry ground, Hence 
it prefers the shady sides of hills river banks and the like, 
“itis chietly used by the Vendors of sushit and by cook-shops for 
Omamental purposes as well as for Wrapping up different 
kinds of cakes and sweet 
Brain is very useful to the 


autumn it acquires perpendi- 
colour, very pretty, This 
Ils, Steep Precipices and in 


meats Sometimes it seeds, and the 

poorer classes, 
There is & kind known as Aokumacasa, 

is from 6 to 7 su Up to a foot in height, 50 

_ two or three branches, some none at all, 
‘Stem four or five leaves Brow out 

leaves are green, the old ones edged 


the stem of which 
me of them bearing 
From the top of the 
horizontally. Its young 
White to a depth of 1/10. 








* Cakes of cold boiled rice, flavoured with a slice of raw fish, prawn, 


Seaweed and 0 forth. 

















SBAMBUSA SENANENSIS 
(SU20-TAK 
deaf) nat, size. 
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of 5 sw, just like the larger Awmasase. ‘This sasat grows 
wild on the mountains in all parts of the country, and when 
planted in a pot grows thickly, forming a handsome object, 
Florists therefore combine it with other plants for decorative 
S0LU-DAKE (Bambusa senanensis). 


Also called pama-dake, mi-swsn and no-sucw, ‘The Chinese. 
synonyms are %& (tai), Fe (chi), 33 (jo-tsien). This bamboo 


resembles the éumu-sasa, but is larger. In Shinano, Kédzuke 


and other parts it is ofien called Her-jitu chitv.2 The Bambusa 


scnanensis grows wild on mountains and open uplands, and 


resists the greatest extremes of cold. It spreads right into 
© Generic name for the small bamboos, usually called ‘dwarf-bamboo* 


or * bamboo grass” by resident English. 

Under the name frot-case the author has described two entirely. 
different plants, nomely Bambosa palmata, which is a tnll species, and 
Bambusa Veitchii, shorter and tore bushy species. Both are accurately 
described in Mitiord's * Bamboo Garden.” The former can be found by 
the road side on the way up the Hakone pass, above and below the hamlet 
of Hata, The yonng shoot may be four in mid-June attaining a height 


of six fect, and is remarkable for the bright green erect stem and the’ 
parchment-coloured sheath, At this period it will have developed perhaps 


only two or three large leaves near its top, and the branching comes later, 
Its nodes are somewhat prominent, ‘The other species (Bam busa baoite 
ia common enough on mountains, covering what Professor Sargent well 

calls the “forest floor," Its sheath is longer and more persistent than ia 


the case with Tt, palmata, and the nodes are less prominent, while the 


stem is more slender and pliable, less crect and shorter. It is common every- 
where on the mountains ; the flat called #-faira on the road fram Nikko to 


Chiuzenji jost before the lake is reached is for instance covered with it, In 


common parlance both species are known as Aieasere, Wut the leer one 


may sometimes be distinguished as feJteneser. At Hakone the larger. 


one is by some named //-fihedele, which according to the author of the 
Nihon Chiku-Fu is a synonym of Bambusa-senanensis (sa2n-/abe), 
_ >? This & in some places a synonym of Bambusa palmats, 
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the deepest recesses and up to the highest summits of the 
mountains, The nodes are not prominent, and the largest 
Stems attain a girth of 1 san with a stature of ten feet and more, 
The leaves are 5 or 6 sun in length, with a width of about a 
sun, narrower than those of the sasa,and tapering off at the tip. 
seen from a distance it resembles the swswhi (Miscanthus 
sinensis) in appearance, afact which suggests that sicw-dabe 
may be contraction of suswki-fate. In some places this bamboo 
grows and spreads over an extent of many square miles, It is 
especially abundant at Suwa and Kiso in the province of 
Shinano, and on the hillsof Nambu in the province of Riku- 
chiu. Itis found in remote valleys where no other species 
will grow, and in spite of its large and broad leaves and upright 
stems, in places subject to violent winds, or liable to deep snow- 
falls, it goes creeping on the ground. ‘The plants seen in 
Echizen and Kaga have much larger leaves than the sasv, but 
their edges do not turn white, and the culms resemble those of 
ya-dake (Phyllostachys bambusoides) with flat nodes, attaining 
a height of ten feet and more, and the thickness of a finger, 
The swzé-dade found at Omura in Hizen is said to be remark- 
able for the length of the internodes. In China it is said to be 
used for making arrows. The sheath is of a deep green hue, the 
stem being white when the sheath falls off. * Carger bamboos 


* The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says *the sheath turns white when it withers’, 
which is a more correct statement than that in the text. Tn a your shoot 
the sheath is straw-coloured near the root, further up greenish tinged with 
purple, and at the tip quite green. {t is covered with bristles, even 
underneath the overlapping part of the inferior sheath, ‘There are no 
hairs about the pscudophyll, A full grown stem bears many solitary 
branches, cach subdivided into other branches, and out-topping the main 
stem, ‘The leaves are dark green above, glaucous underneath, with a well 
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being uncommon in the northern parts of this country, 
the inhabitants have always been in the habit of collecting 
the sprouts, which they preserve for the table in a 
mixture of salt and Airasw (bean-curd refuse), In China 
they speak of “pickled bamboo-grass, salted geese,” from 
which it would appear that the sprout of this species is eaten, — 
This bamboo is tough and flexible, so that crooked stems 
can be easily straightened. The slender culms of those peas 
in the Kiso mountains are perfectly straight and wellformed, 

They are split in half and plaited into baskets of various shapes 
and into mats, forming one of the products of Shinano, 

Where this bamboo grows ‘wild it hinders the development of 
trees and obstructs the path of the mountaineer, bat is very 
useful for binding together the crumbling sides of declivities, 

and for thatching the cottazes of the peasantry in mountainous 
parts of the country. Furthermore, the séeds of this plant 
and of the sasa furnish the poorer classes with food. 





BAMBOO SEEDS, 
These are known as _jinewsit (natural rice) sasa-me-purt 
(dwarf-bamboo sprout chestn uts) and Jafe-muey (bamboo corn) 
in Japan, and thete are numerous Chinese synonyms. Both 


: marked midrib and as many as 10 parallel nerves on each side, The leaves. 
sometimes a foot long and two inches wide. The sheath very persistent, 
Abondant at Chiuzenji, common at Hakone. 

Where snusv-fat> grows at high altitudes it may at first sight be 
confused with Ayera-sase, bat on nearer examination Will be found to be 
much more branched, taller in the stem, and having the lewes longer and 
more slender than those that species ; they are somewhat pendant, 
instead of standing out level from the head of the plant. The tell stems 
bear a slight resemblance to those of pir-aade, [Trans.] 

‘hem 
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the dvma-zasa (Bambusa palmata) and swzw-dihv (Bambusa 


senanensis) flower from time to time and bear seeds, Accord- 
‘ing to the 4f RH Chu-shih-chi the seed of the bamboo exactly 
resembles wheat, being somewhat pointed at both ends, and 
in taste also, with an astringent flavour, the only difference 
being a suggestion of bamboo about it, The common people 
call it ‘natural rice’ or ‘bamboo corn,’ and cat it parched. 
‘They also grind it, and make the flour into small dumplings 
(dingo) and coarse vermicelli. 
taste to corn, The Chinese say; ‘‘The bamboo sometimes 
flowers, small and white like the blossom of the jujube tree, 
producing a seed like that of wheat. It is tasteless and as- 
tringent. The people of Chehkiang call it * bamboo rice,” 
hence the name, The old plants of mwzdieke (Phyllostachys 
Quilioi M.) Aachifu (Phyllostachys Henonis) and medake (Arun- 
dinaria japonica) also flower,and seed, but the grain is small 
and not sufficient in quantity to be collected for food. Only 
Aumacasa and sucudake seeds are obtained in large enough 
quantities, In 1843 all the bamboos round the town of 
aoe in Hida fora distance of many miles seeded, and 
thi ion young and old assembled to harvest the crop, 
tthe wie of 5 or6lo (to=] bushel) per diem, in all some 
250,000 Auky (doku=s bushels nearly), Five years later rice and 
other cereals having failed, so that there was a great deficiency 
of food stuffs, the people are said to have gathered bamboo 
seed for food, and thus escaped dying of hunger, It is said 
that once the sucu-virke and what is locally known as Aer-jite- 
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lt is said to be not inferior in - 
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ciitw! on the mountains in the vicinity of the two districts of 
Ina in Shinshiu seeded on a large scale, and that all the culms 
afterwards withered. The facts appear to be these, that when 
the seeding took place, the people crowded into the hills to 
collect the grain, of which they obtained so much that it was 
impossible to carry itall away in one day, Carrying baskets 
suspended from their necks, they entered the bamboo thickets, 
collected the spikes that had seeded, shook the grain down 
and gradually got it all together. Those who worked hardest 
obtained as much as five or six bales of bamboo seed. They 
ground it, made the flower into small dumplings and puddings, 
and were able to cat it for several days in succession without 
getting tired of the taste any more than of fem-powder 
(teeraés-fo), Pueraria starch (4vzu-40) or powdered pine-bark.? 
A-sort of sef?é can algo be brewed from bamboo seed, which 
though it is tather sharp to the tongue docs not otherwise differ 
in taste from ordinary safé. The people of Shinshin have 
what they call susw-mex prepared from bamboo seed. The 
bamboo seed is collected, and pounded in a mortar by the aid 
ofa water-wheel till it becomes fine and white. Or it is ground 
fine in a stone mortar, put into a sieve with twice the quantity 
of corn, adding one-tenth of brine, well stirred round and 
kneaded, then slowly pulled out into fine threads, then put into 
a box to which heat is applied. This preparation is said to be 
ofa delicate flavour, resembling vermicelli. Not long ago the 
aasa Which grows so abundantly on the mountains near Koma- 


Tie. the gedit wand bamboo, Ge-tel is the wand bearing white 
paper, placed in front ofa Shinto shrine, [Trans.] 
3 This ts from a note of Mr, Tanaka Yoshiwo. 
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yh a gm-take in KOshiu seeded, and some Shinshiu people taught : 
* the inhabitants how to use it for food. Since then the crop Pees 
i harvested is about 1500 sacks (containing 4/10 of a sokw, 


' 
, 


___ or 2 bushels),1 a family of five or six persons collecting as 









a . on 
much as from 5 or 6 sacks to ten, (There were fourteen i ro 
villages that had gathered roo sacks and upwards), The i? 
utility of bamboo seed has been demonstrated. Dr. Oscar t 


Kemer of the Agricultural College at Komaba near Tokio has 
compiled a table of the chemical analysis of saaa or chimati- 
on a fasa from the Yamanashi prefecture, which shows the richness ‘9 
_of bamboo seed in nutritious elements, ‘The result of the 
tu By peuiical analysis of sasa seed shows that its chemical 


= = / 


“¥ composition is the same as that of wheat or rye. 
ae 


> BUNGO-ZASA OR PHYLLOSTACHYS RUSCIFOLIA 
(Phyllostachys Kumasaca, Munro; Bambusa viminalis, 


French gardens; B, rnscifolia, Siebold.) 


’ 
a —_ 


Bungo-zasa (written @7@#%), also known as ofanmie-zasa, 

—— hpo-sasa, foéa-casa, at Arima in Settsu Jano no saga. 
\ccording to the Japanese Encyclopaedia this plant bears five 
eaves at each joint, hence the name go-mai-zasa, The Ji-kin- 
sho (34 82) says it was originally introduced from the 











IFO ince of Bungo, whence the ordinary name. The Acr-yen r. 
a Site informs us that at various local fairs at the end of the a 
Satie ieee proce to sell masks of Okame? woven of this i 

_ bamboo which gave rise to the name ahame-casa. It grows: ” 

TY 2 the data x4 96a bosbele. | | a 


|? The fat-cheeked damsel of ancient Japanese legend, [Trans] 
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FPHYLLOSTACHYS RUSCIFOLIA 
(BUN GO-2ASA4A OR GOMAI-ZASA) 
a j nat. size, a variegated leaf (full size) 
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from two to three feet in height. The stems are slender,? but 
the nodes prominent, the leaves thin and mainly resembling 
those of Phyllostachys Quilioi. At cach joint, where the leaves 
spring from is flat, and there is a groove in the centre of 
which rises a ridge,* On the side where there are no leaves it 
is round, and in shape very like:a small stem of the Phyllosta- 
chys mentioned, It flourishes well in a clay soil, so that the 
stems of plants growing in suitable moist ground with plenty 
of loam grow stout and long and thickly together. It does not 
grow in stony soil. This bamboo is converted to various uses. 

Of it are made different sorts of baskets, smoking trays and. 
chopsticks, also toys. The Japanese Encyclopaedia remarks 
that ‘the gomai-rasa grows a foot or more in height, the leaves 
are a deep green, resembling those of the S4me-date but shorter. 

Five leaves grow together on each stem, and it is of a 
luxuriant habit. It is planted in gardens for omament” ‘This 
bamboo bears transplantation easily. Grown in the corners of 
gardens it not only adds to the appearance, but is alsu of great 
practical utility. As itis a densely growing plant it may be 
planted as a hedge with excellent effect.3 





2 ‘There is a clump of this bamboo at the Botanical Gardens in Tok, 
growing perhaps four fect high. “The stem measures } in, in circumference, 
[Trans.] 

2 ‘This is 2 very marked characteristic. [Trans.] 

2 ‘The branches begin to spring about the third or fourth node above 
the root, each branch being from } in. to § in. in length, with generally 
only two tiny nodes, and bearing only one leaf alt the apex, Dot the general 
role is that five branches are borne by cach node, three growing outwards 
from the flat side, and two towards the cemi-circuolar side of the stem. 
The middle leaf of the three is larger than the two ooterones. At the 
extreme fop aml bottom of the eter there are usually only three leaves 
instead of five, ‘The colour of the stem is mostly green, but sometimes of a 
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JITCHIKRU (Solid Bamboo). 

This plant variety has several synonyms, all with the same 
meaning. 1 It grows at Ichi-u-zan in the province of Awa in 
Shikoku, and on Fukura shima, one of the islets at Matsu 
shima in Oshiu. It is to be bought at the latter place. The 
genuinely solid stems fetch high prices, those having a _ small 
fistula. being cheap. The island of Chuk-do? in Corea is 
famous for them. Those grown in Shimo Ina district in 
Shinshiu are known as Inamura-dake. The leaves and 
branches resemble those of the 4Aofet-chiku (Phyllostachys 


purplish brown, and the internodes, which seldom exceed more than 33 
inches in length, zigzag slightly from joint to joint. The larger leaves 
measure about 4 in. by — in, have o well-marked! midrib, and seven 
lateral veins on each side of it, the reticulation being exceedingly fine. 
The edges are armed with very fine teeth, which can be more easily felt by 
running the finger along them than distinguished by the naked eye, 
though visible under a common magnifying glass, As Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford points out, the foliage bears a resemblance to that of the thutcher's 
broom, whence Siebold gave the specific name ruselfolia. It certainly 
Ought not to be called Aamarece (which is a corruption of Mivewrzese), that 
being an entirely distinct plant. Mfesiweiis (osier-ltke) in not as characte- 
ristic as Sichold's name. 

The dimensions of a specimen from the garden of the Akasaka Palace 
were a8 follows : 


length 6ft. 4 inch 

and internode OT i 

3rd i ) i 

4th ~ So: 

5th be 63 ns 

6th be 6) 

girth cn 

largest leaf, 6 inch by 14 [Trans.} 


* There are three islamis so named. 1. Eden Is, off Quelpaert ; 
2,one on the coast of Chhung-chhiing-do: 3..one on the coast of Kang- 
wiin-do. 
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aurea), the grooves on the internodes being deep. Large 
| Specimens attain a length of over twenty feet, with a diameter 
=) of over a sun. ‘This bamboo is not solid at both ends, the 
i part nearest the root exhibiting the peculiarity to a greater 
- extent, while at the other end there is a small fistula about the f 
| diameter of aneedle. Sometimes the madake (Phyllostachys ‘ 
Quilioi) and Aachitu (Ph, Henonis) growing in poor soilare ? 
found to be solid through one or two internodes above the 
root, The creeping root-stock in particular is often solid. | 
: According to the statements of people who bring jifefriw for © 
sale from Matsushima, there is a plantation there of this variety 
of bamboo, but it is found that only a proportion of the culms 
prove solid on being cut, most of them merely shewing a pipe 
of which the walls are thicker than is usual with other bam- 
boos, while the fistula is smaller; and a good number have to — 
be cut before a culm is found which is entirely solid. From the 
fact that Phyllostachys Quilioi and Ph. Henonis present this 
appearance when grown on poor soil, it would appear that 
though there is a variety of which the interior is filled with tis- 
sue, it isa characteristic of the bamboo in general to be hollow, 
and it is quite natural therefore for the jichiku to possess asmall 
fistula,? It is used for seals, and walking-sticks, the more 
slender specimens serving as riding-whips. It is stated that 
very large specimens of the solid bamboo are found in China. — 
Should it be possible to have a flourishing plantation of large 
Jitchiku, there would doubtless be a Jarge demand for the 
canes. 

coe cat ear fram the foregoing that the so-called ith i nota species, 


he f which 
ea nalance: of tal esa Boia there pupae’ which depends on 

















At the village of Asake in the district of Shimo Ina in 
Shinshiu lives one Miyanoshita Sojirs, who grows the solid 
bamboo, manuring it once a year with barley bran and horse- 
dung, which he calls Jn-sai-chike (seal-bamboo), but no large 
quantity has as yet been brought to market. td, 




























HORAI CHIKU, (Bambusa disticha, F. M., 
Bambusa nana M.) 


The Chinese name is BJé ty (fung-wei chu, Phoenix 
tail bamboo). In Tosa itis known as JDopd-chitu (4: Ml 4), 
‘and Stun-yo-chitv, In Banshiu it goes by the name of Sonshi- 
dake and in Satsuma by that of Ke-gin-chitw. This species is 
of two sizes, The larger, known as O-sen-c4éta* is much 
‘grown in Suruga, where itis used for hedges. The leaves 
Spread out like the fingers of a hand, and are arranged like a 
_ feather fan, from which fact it gets its name. The smaller 
» variety is also known as Ac-d-chikw (% I 44), and is a ‘sport’ 
oftheother, It isgrown in pots as anormamental plant, The "As 

~ leaves are short, and grow in shape like those of the Torreya? 

nucifera, Planted round gardens it attains a height of from 
e six to eighteen feet, the internodes being two feet long. It is : 
EP _ Ofaslender habit, and yery tough and flexible. It may be ee. 











divided by beating into fibres excellent for the preparation of - 

slow matches. The fistula is exceedingly fine, and is occupied | 

aoe thes yet ma without any coating of bast, a 
[Trans] 

1 In Japanese Aaya, classed as a coniferous tree, but belonging to the | 

a family. 4 

; 








SBAMBRUSA NANA 


(EOoO-CHIETU) 
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Hence it is styled 7sishin-chiku, In neglected hedges roots 
are found hanging down from the insertion of the branches, 
citrling upward in the form ofa fish-hook. The upper part 
lengthens intoaculm, From the root other roots branch out, 
gradually increasing in number so a5 to form a bole, from 
which fine hair-like roots grow downwards, but as they cannot 
reach the soil, they stop growing after attaining a sua or two 
in length. From the bolea number of stems grow closely 
together, of which the inner ones bear branches. This bole 
attains the size of a 3 bushel measure," and yet is held on to 
the parent stem by a single root-fibre. Should it be hit with 
violence, it comes away suddenly, and if stuck in the ground 
will give rise toa dense growth. This bamboo likes damp 
soil, and when planted near water lets its roots hang down. 
Owing to this habit, the 40-0-ciitw3 grows luxurianily when 
planted in a flower pot filled with water. About Honjo and 


ae 


1 That is 1 fe, exactly 0.4963 bushels. 

t The Kei-yen chiku-Fo gives additional particulars, namely that the 
siem resembles that of the sadabe (Phyllostachys bambusnides), being 
about the thickness of a chap-stick, oreven less, Tt grows toa height of two 
or three fect, with internodes three to four son in length. ‘The branches 
are solitary, but after a while a bad springing at the insertion of a branch 
will develop into a second branch, bat it never has branches in threes or 
fives like the medafe (Arandinaria japonica,) 

‘The sheath is very persistent. ‘The leaves are like those of the madake, 
broad at the base, pointed at the tip, 1 sum and 4 or 5 tenths long, 3 
tenths wide. At the base of the leaf are very short brown hairs. The 
leaves are from nines up to thirteen in number, the first being large, and 
the rest successively diminishing in size, the terminal leaf being three- 
tenths of a sin length, and one-tenth in breadth. It is of a carspitose 
growth, and mingled with the larger stems described will be found others 
extremely slender, In Suruga it is planted as a hedge, and attains a 
height of five or six feet, the leaves being then large in proportion. 
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Kameido in Tokio it may be seen growing asa hedie. There 


__ it goes by the name of /aibé-chitu, while in Kiushiu the local 


name is chin-chiiu, and its habit of putting forth roots from the 
insertion of the branches prevails exactly as in the case of those 
‘grown in Suruga. If the tip be eut off when the culm is 
Young, roots grow from the insertion of the branches, develop- 
‘ing into a bole, but this does not happen if the amputation of 
the tip is delayed until it has made some progress in growth, 
Tt sends up sprouts at all seasons, but chicily during the dog- 
days, from the end of July to the middle of August, Hence it 
has been called doya-chiby (Dogdays-bamboa), 
unfold in September and October. 
es ee eee ee ee 
The stem is perfectly cylindrical, without any trace ofa groove. A 
Plant in my garden, the year it was taken out of the pot in which it 
Originally grew, threw up shools as much as 5 ft.g in height, the longest 
internode of which measure! 9 inches, with a circumference between 7/12 
aod 8/12 ofaninch, ‘The sheath is shown in the accompanying drawing, 
It is distinguished from all other lhamboos by the way in which the leaves 
are set at right angles on the branches. The longest culm bere beads on 
the lowest bro nodes, an incipient branch on the 3rd node, 4 on the gth, 6 
on the sth, 8 on the 6th, 10 on the 7th, 7 on the Sth, 5 on the oth, 
§on the toth, 1 only on the 1th. ‘The. branches develop from the 
top downwards, and in doing so push off the sheath, which then carls 
round one of the outermost branches. In this it resembles the Arun. 


Tts leaves 


; dinarias, To determine however whether it is A. or Bambusa we have yet 
fosceitin flower, The leavea bear small spines closely sct along both 
Siges, perhaps more conspicuously on the lef edge-seen from the branch, 


broad at the base, tapering off at about 2 of iis length to a fine 
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TAISAN-CHIKU (Bambosa vuliaris). 

Another name for this species is diatnid-dake (Ao 4). 
In China it is usually known as Lung-t‘ou-chu* (iragon's 
head bamboo). Florists grow it in pots, pretty generally, 
under the name of #11 4%, Big-mountain Bamboo, ‘The 
leaves are broad anil large, measuring over two sea, and the 
stem has a girth of six or seven sua. The branches are 
far apart, the nodes flat, the sides of the pipe thin, the 
whole appearance of the culm resembling a large asff 
(Phragmites communis, a large reed). Formerly this bamboo 
was Imported, and planted in the public garden at Nagasaki, 
but gardeners now grow it in pots or in the open ground, 
Whether it is that the Japanese climate docs not suit it, the 
fact remains that it has not yet been successfully cultivated, 
and we do not hear of plantations of it It has no creeping 
reot-stock, but the bole shows above ground, the root and 
nodes being close together, growing like a dragon's head, 
whence the Chinese name. Its sprouts come up in August or 
September, and the culm is tall and straight, of a very sturdy 
habit, But when the winds of autumn arrive and the tem- 
perature diminishes, it suddenly stops growing, the tip and 
leaves wither, and if great care is not taken it will often die 
altogether, It is important therefore to ensure that it is kept 
warm, According to the Aef-yen Chitu-Fu it is a large species 
with delicate leaves, putting forth its sprouts in the Sth or oth 
moon, which grow very large; the sprouts are tender and have 
an excellent flavour. The sheath having been removed, it 
should be soaked in water for a day or two, then boiled and 
a a ee eee 


* ie i tr 










nioCNyhiku-Fie, 
eaten. Otherwise it is rather bitter. This bamboo is abun- 
| @ dant in Satsuma, and the Chinese import the shoots in increas- 
"ing quantities as an article of food. At Nagasaki it is to be 
| + found in the Botanical Garden, but is rare in private possess- 
* ‘ion, In Satsuma it goes by the name of To-kin-chiku.* 
Both stem, branches and leaves are of large size, and the nodes 
— depressed like those of the as4z (Phragmites communis). It 
F a reaches a height of 20 to 30 feet, with a girth of from 8 or g 
_ “Sim to a foot and 3 or 4 swe. The sprouts make their 
__ 4ppearance in summer, and have an agreeable sweetish taste, 
 Itis common in the district of Ibusuki in the province of 
“a Satsuma, and resembles both bamboo and aséz, or rather 
something between the two, In some specimens the stem has 
se snbidinal yellow streaks, others are without. The bole is 
 Caespitose, the nodes being crowded together underground, 
.. with innumerable hair-like roots growing thickly from 
_. between them, If some trouble were taken to extend its 
= in it might hereafter become of great utility, There 
‘ are specimens of the bole, stem, leaves and branches in the 
Museum at Tokio, . 





‘TAIMIN CHIKU (Arundinaria Hindsii, var, 
graminea, F,-M.) 


_ This is a xind of medate (Arundinaria Japonica), and is 


. * I a Af- Mr, Freeman-Mitford says that this species iy not hardy 
in England, Op. cit, p, 217. 
“9 "That is to say, it is an Arumtinaria. 
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_ ¢ommonly called tai-mid-chiku (Je &b 41) also daimii-dake (4 
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#7). Its classical names were Awo-ba fuye-dake,' futaba 
fuye-lake and simply ‘fuye-dake.’ In ancient times it was 
called 3%] 4f from the fact of its growing on the hills round 
SEW) SF (a monastery) on Awoba-yama at the village of 
Shimidzu, district of SG, in the province of Satsuma. An old 
writer states that in the reign of Tenji Tennd a piece was cut 
and made into a flute of very sweet tone. The Emperor gave 
it the name of Awoba Flute Bamboo, and from that time 
onwards the locality was required to furnish the court with 
bamboos for flutes.? This species when grown in a warm 
Situation puts forth shoots all the year round, hence the 


' Green-leaf flute hamboo : two-leaved flute-bamboo ; flute-ham loo, 

Cliinese names are Pye yy and FART. both meaning * Bamboo of 
the four seasons," 

* Up to here from the A’ri-ren Cite, which goes on te BAY : 


The plants brought from here and cultivated at Yedo attain a height 
of 15 of 16 feet anda girth of 3 2. The first two or three nodes ahovye 
the root are close together, not more than 3 0r 4 sen between them. 
Above that the internodes lengthen out to ¥ or 9 J OF even to 1 foot ¢ of 
6 sen, The first or 2nd nodes above pround are surrounded by rootlets, 
much as is the case with the s4i-40 chile (Bambasa quadrangularis), The 
lowermost branches arc in threes or fives, but from the middle of the culm 
upwards they areas many as seven or cight. ‘The branch sheaths arc 
persistent, ‘The leaves are slender, and are arranged in eights or nines, 

Tn the case of a plant growing in the tranalater’s garden the principal 
dimensions were as follows, Height 1 feet & inches, Longest tnternode 
10} in,, girth of the same 2 inches, ‘The largest leaf on a young stem was 10] 
inches by g in. with well-marked reticulation and spines frregolarly 
planted along both edges, Tot an ordinary leaf taken from a mature stem 
was only 73 in. by 4 in, the spines being more numerous on the left than 
on the right edge. This bamboo differs from Hindsii, of which botanists 
regard itas a variety, by the pendulous habit of the lop, and the much 
lighter green of the calm, as well as its emaller diameter, which may be 
taken at one half of that of Hindsii, 
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Chinese name ‘Bamboo of the Four Seasons,” but in Tokid 
and its neighbourhood it has shoots only during the summer 
season. Its internodes are sometimes as much as two feet in 
length, the leaves long and narrow and of a bright green. 
The sheath is persistent. Its root has numerous hair-like root- 
lets, and the plant is erect. It is said that flutes made from 
stems of this bamboo grown on rocks and crags can be heard to 
a great distance. It has a creeping root-stock, which spreads 
freely, and exhibits terminal buds which if pulled up above 
the ground develop into culms, If a warm situation be 
¢hosen for this bamboo it will flourish luxuriantly. There is a 
small variety cultivated in pots as an omamental plant, which 
looks like a dwarfed Aansen-chitu (Arundinaria Hindsii), but 
is in reality different, The leaves of A. Hindsii are tough, 
while those of the Auimin-chthw are soft. In the province of 
Chikugo there is a variety known as ditimiidiake, This forms 
small groups among the rice-fields. The old culms are ofa 
yellowish brown colour, and the peasants use it for making 
slow matches, also for oil-press baskets, In form it is said to 
resemble the ordinary are-date. 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu speaks of the Finez-chite (08 9) 47), 
OF fatme-dake, alias Ko-lé-chiku (% WO4), and also mentions 
the Muramatsu-dake grown at Muramatsu in Echigo, The 
writer has not seen these, but supposes them to be merely 
synonyms for the Firtmu-choby. 3 


* The following is what the work referred to (vol II, £20 ¥) states: — 
“ There is another kind named faimendake, dai-uid (? taimin) chikee or 
Phmei-chite, ten or twenty feet high, with a diameter of Sor 9 tenths ofa rv 
roeven more. ‘The nodes resemble those of the Aa-cAitu (Phyllostachys 
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Henonis), the internodes being § or g swe in length. ‘The branches begin 
from the 12th or 13th node, and are in pairs or threes, and then every node 
up to the top bears tix or seven, being quite bushy. All these branches 
are shorter than those of ordinary hamboos, measuring 6 or 7 sun or over 
a foot, their nodes being very close together, not more than 1.4 or 1.5 sem 
apart. With respect to the leavys, there are two opposite ones at the tip," 
awl four below arranged aliernately, Hot from the fact that there isa 
small dried sheath below the six belonging to a leaf that has fallen off, it 
ig plain that they are really in sevens, The two terminal leaves are the 
longest, measuring § or6 sem by -bor +7 of a svn, the four lower leaves being 
a litte smaller, but there is no uniformity in this matter, For the first p2 or 
13 nodes above the root rhe stem is cylindrical, and then for four or five 
intemodes bearing branches there is a groove somewhat longer than in the 
case of the we-date (Arundinaria), Beyond that point the grooves are 
deeper, like there of o-dety (Phyllostachys), a8 if the cylinder fad heen 
pared away, The branches are channelled in the ame manner as the 
upper part of the main stem. Also, under the first one or two nodes that 
bear branches there is always a small yellow bud destmed to develop two 
or three branches the following year, just as in the case of the Hotei-chiku 
(Phyllostachys aurea}. The sheaths of the culm fall off as the sprout 
grows upward, but those of the branches are persistent, just like those of 
the mveaée (Arundinaria). In a clump there will be cases where the yellow 
bods appear on the first or second modes, in others they begin on the 
fourth, fifth, sixth oreventh, Unlike other bambioos, there is no groove 
above the yellow buds. Some stems bear pairs of branches on the Sth or 
oth node, and above that have five or six at each node throughout. Others 
at the 15th node have a single branch, and above that they are in threes, 
fives, sevens or even eights, Sometimes there are no yellow buds near the 
roof, but four branches on the 4th node, with three on the sth and 6th, 
and above that five or six. Again, perhaps there will be two node 
hearing branches in pairs, with the next solitary, and then the two follow- 
ing may have three lranches cach, Sometimes the two or three nodes 
rear the root develop rootlets all round, in the manner of the ‘square 
tamboo," and other stems are entirely without these appendages, There 
are various differences according to the height of the culm or its.age, so 
that it cannot be fully described from a single specimen,” 





The foregoing is a specimen of the careful examination bestowed by 
the author of the Kei yen Chiku-Fu on the plants known to him. With 


© ‘This, as pointed out in another cave (y. 46 note}, ia mistake. (Trans.] 
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NARTHIRA-DAKE (Arundinaria Simoni. ) 


Another name for this bamboo is Waga-chita (0 # 47). 
In from it is between muadise (Phyllostachys Quilioi) and 
medake (Arundinaria japonica), the leaves resembling those of 
the latter and the nodes those of the former. Its habit is tall 
and erect, and delicate, reaching a height of fourteen or filteen 
fect, with a girth of from 2.5 or 2.6 sum to 3 sve. The leaves 
are long and large, 6 or 7 sive by .7 or .8 sua to t sua. From 
the first node upwards a groove occurs alternately on either side 
Ofthe#iem, narrower and more shallow than in the case of 
other bamboos. Its leaves and branches are very luxuriant 


and beautiful. But the top of the culm even in old stems is 


flexible, hanging down to one side. If Planted in a warm 


regard to the Muramatsu dake, of which he gives some account at f. 15 ¥, 
of vol TT, he reports on the stem only, not having seen the leaves. But the 
infers that they must be: of large size, because of the seinicircular form and 
teat depth of the grooves on the internodes, which he s1ys is a characte. 
ristic generally accompanie! by largeness of leaf, The internodes he de. 
scribes a% not more than 3 to 34 #0 in length, though in other respects 
the stem resembles that of the Jadabe (Phyllostachys bambusoides), 
(Trats.] 

* The dimensions of a culm taken from a plant in the garden of the 
British Legation were as follaws - Height tg feet; longest internode iz} 
inches, girth 3g in. ‘The leaf was 6] in. long by J to 1 in, wide. This 
stem bore no branches until the 4 5th node was reached, but there wasa 

! a¢ 7th to the rgth, and a very faint groove along 
the side of the internode from the bod upwards, These beds would no 
doubt have developed later on into branches, The culm rigeags slightly 
irom one nade to nother, 

The shesth is of light green throughout and bears a long and slermlsr 
pseudophyll of the same colour, ‘There are no hairs at its insertion on the 
sheath. The sheath soon dries op and fills off, A very fall description of 
this species will be found at P, 59 of Mitford's * Bamboo Garden,"? 
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ARUNDINARIA SIMONI 
(NWN ARTHLiER A-DAEK E) 
Sheath full size; Stem on a smiall scale, 
Showing sheath still adhering. 
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‘situation it gtows luxurianiy. About Tokio the young culms” my " 


Must be protected against frost, A soft deep clayey soil is to. 
be preferred. ‘The sheath is tougher than with other Species, 
its inner surface smooth, useful for tea scoops, - | 
The Japanese Encyclopaedia remarks : ‘* Narihira-dake : 
resembles the wayo-dake (Arundinaria Japonica), but its leaves — 
are like those of the madae (Phyllostachys Quilioi), It is 
called after the celebrated Narihira, whose features were those 
ofa woman, It is of the caespitose class, and the young» 2 
culms shoot up close to the parent plant, . Th. 
According to the Zo-ho Chi-kin-sho (4 W118 2)! the — 
Narahim-dake resembles the male bamboo (Phyllostachys), but 
its nodes are those of the female (Arundinaria). “ 
The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu? says that the statements that the | 
leaves of the Narihira-dake resemble those of the female bam-_ 
boo, and that its nodes are like those of that species are equally — 
erroneous, and an examination of the plant confirms this 
opinion, 
1 Vol. V. i. 16v. This work was published in 1710, 
* See Vol. IL £ 42v. Our author has written ina hurry. ‘The work 
he refers to says : * The leaves of the Narjhira are like those of the mediate Pr 
(female bamboo}, and the nodes like those of the o-diaze (male bamboo, i. te. 
Phyllostachys). Bot according tu the statements of the Japanese Ency= 





slopaedia and Z6-ho Chickin-shd the leaves are like those of Phyllostachys 


Quilici and the nodes like those of the medake, both of which are erroneous, 
The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu gives the following description: — : ae 
From the first node above the root there isa groove accompanial by 


a yellow bud on alternate sides of the stem. ‘This groove reaches upto the 


lower edge of the node above, but is much narrower and more shallow than 
with ordinary bamboos, Usually branches are not borne until the seventh 
or eighth node is passed, and then the first issolitary. ‘The next three or 
four nodes severally bear three branches, after which they number four or 
five. Of the leanches in threes the ceiitre ons is 2 fies! 7 or 3 ava in leagth, 
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VAISHO-CHIKT (3% %%). 


Taisho is the pronunciation given in the Nihon Chiku-Fa- 
The description in that work is evidently taken from the Kei- 
yen Chiku-Fu, and is here replaced by the section devoted to 
jt in the latter book, which is fuller and more trustworthy, as 
the author had personally examined a plant. ['Trans. ] 

“Komachi-dake, in Chinese 244 (tang-chu), In 
Loochoo known as #aleko-lake," It is to be now? seen in the 
garden of Mr. Aoki at Benten-Kaji, turning out of Sotode 
Machi in Honjo. It is 15 feet high, with a diameter of .6 or .7 
of 4 swam, the nodes seeming prominent like those of the chring* 
but much flatter. ‘The internodes are over a foot in length, 
cach node bearing three branches, which are much longer than 
$n the case of most bamboos. The leaves are in groups 
numbering from seven to thirteen, their shape resembling that 
2 
the side tranches being shorter, say only 2 feet. Of the branches in fours 
one is tnt 4 or 5 arm long, being lees than the shortest of the branches in 
threes. The leaves resemble those of the wedase, but are longer, amd are 
erouped in sixes or sevens. © «+  « Along the centre of the leaf 
runs a slender pale yellow midrib, with seven parallel veins on either side, 
extending from base to tip of the keaf. At the base of the leaf asin the case 
of the male bamboo there are always some fine brown hairs 2 or 3 tenths 
of asim long. ‘This plant closely resembles one of the so-called Taimin 
chiku (44), the internodes being likewise 8 org sw long, but the 
branches are longer, and so the habit appears lees dense. ‘This is the look 


of the young culms, bot in the older stems new sheaths make their 


appearance on the additional branches, and then the foliage is more 
luxuriant. 


4 Matiku, as Tam informed by Mr, ¥. Okakura. (Trans.] 
2 That isin rS28, at the time when this book was written, It would 


be a hopeless task fo look for this specimen now, after all the changes i 


‘Tokio, [Trans.] 
2 Possibly the Phyllostachys Heronis f meant. [Trans.] 
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of the leaves of the madake ( Phyllostachys Quilioi), but much 


larger, in fact as big as those of the Aumasasa (Bambusa 


palmata). At the base of the leaves are fine brown hairs, like 


those of the ma-dake. Its sprouts, like those of most bamboos, 
come up in the 4th or 5th moon (May to June), bat in the 


autumn other small sprouts develop above the radical node | : 
which in the following year become branches. The Chu-po 


Siang-lu states that in the case of plants growing “south of the 
passes” large sprouts develop in autumn by the side of the root, 
but this does not occur in Japan. ‘This is owing to difference 
of climate and temperature. The same work states that the 
small shoots: on the lower nodes if pulled of and planted will 
take root, which no doubt would also happen in warm parts of 
Japan, such as Suruga and Satsuma. 

The Ni-hon Chiku-Fu adds that this bamboo is found at 
Otsuno in Bungo, where it goes by the name of Otsuno-dake, 
and also on Iwé ga shima off the coast of Satsuma. 

SHIBO-CHTIKU (Phyllostachys Marliacea F.-M.) 

The Shibs-chiku isa native of Awaji, its branches and 
leaves being exactly like those of the mu-dake (Phyllostachys 
Quilioi), but its nodes less prominent, and the surface of the 


stem marked with a number of longitudinal grooves, varying 





from “1 to 4 svn in size. It is also written Mitt, shtwa-chy 
The common expression for ‘to wither” js shilome, and th 


name séiéo has probably been given to it, because the surface 





fi pee 


is like that of a young stem shrivelled afer being cut. The 
shrivelled appearance of living flesh is called shia, wrinkle, 


hence the other name, as the nuttierous grooves of the swan 
look like wrinkles. 
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The Honzo Ikka-gen (4 9X —- # HW) remarks : "In the 
province of Awa there is a peculiar bamboo known as’ sfmeq- 
chiku, the stem bearing numerous longitudinal lines like the 
wrinkles on a face. A large culm is several swe in diameter, 


another grooved kind called yama-dake, but the two are iden- 
tical.” 

When it is said that this bamboo no longer is grown in 

Awa alone, but is to be found in other provinces, the real fact 
is that there are grooved examples of the madate. China 
possesses many specics of bamboos, but none of the books 
speak of shava-chily, whence it is inferred not to exist in that 
country, It isa curious bamboo from Awa, thatis all. In 
the time of the former euimiss there were some at Sumoto in 
Awaji, of which much care was taken, but they have now all 
been cut down. ‘Though some remain round the houses of 
the small gentry (sfv-zeéw), if attention is not bestowed on 
them, they will gradually disappear. Let public-spirited 
persons take them under their protection. 
"The root of the siitea-chiktu spreads upwards, while that 
of the madake extends below. It might seem convenient there- 
fore to plant them together, but it is said that the madake, 
(possibly owing to the manner in which it absorbs the nutritive 
elements in the soil, flourishes exceedingly, while the other 
gives way and finally dies. 





the author of that work had never seen a growing plant, as he describes escribe 
minutely a portion of a culm that had been sent him from Awa, [Trans.] 
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and curiosity-fanciers make flower-vases of it There is” 


The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says little about it, and the probability is that 
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KIMMELCHIKU, Bambusa (Phyllostachys) 
Castillonis F.-M. Bambusa striata, M. 
Usually written @ ™ 47 Kimmei chiku, also 4 4F golden 
bamboo and #41 streaked bamboo, also called shima-dake, 


striped bamboo. In the province of Ise the local name oe 7 * 


Ain-gin-chite (# @ 4, gold and silver bamboo), in Bungo 
awola-iake, preen leaved bamboo, in Tosa shima-dake, striped 
bamboo, in Buzen Aivon-chiky, ' 

Large examples of this species reach 15 of 16 feet in 
height, with a girth of 2 or 3 swn, the smaller being only 4 or 5 
feet, with the thickness ofa finger, The nodes are prominent, 


like those of the ma-dake, the cuticle being yellow with green. - 4 


longitudinal markings, sometimes only one or two, In 
alternate internodes the colours are generally reversed, 


Though the cuticle is yellow or green as the case may be, the. | my 


tissue when cut across differs from that of other bamboos in 
not being pure white, but tinged with a pale green hue. Ths: 
leaves fesemble those of the ma-wide, and bear two or three 
narrow longitudinal white markings on the upper surface. 
The sprouts make their appearance in June, and are edible. 
On the sheath will be found several green, yellow and red 


stripes, with purple spots, not unlike those of the ma-date, 


The beauty of branches, leaves and stem is a perfect picture, 
At present it is cultivated merely as an ornamental plant for 
the house or garden. If carefully looked after in a wann 
situation it will grow into a large clump, A friend of the 


4 Chinese names are Re MEAT ie, green-in.gold bamboo, re 
WET, BERRELHT, PMT. WHET ic. green and yellow tmurmboc, sey 
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writer having placed a root of Kimmei chiku in a flower-pot, 
filled it up with water and placed itonastone, Burt no care 
was taken to protect it against frost, so that it faded and finally 
withered away, Thinking there was no help left, he threw it 
away in a corner of his garden. But to his surprise the 
withered branches put forth leaves, and the withered root sent 
up sprouts, which developed into young green culms, He 
was about to change the dirty water in the flower-pot, when he 
found the decayed body of a dead mouse under the stone, to 
which the revival of the withered bamboo was due. He left 
the water unchanged, and cutting off the withered leaves and 


branches, took precautions against frost during the ensuing 


winter. When spring came, he removed the stone, replacing it 
by earth, and the result of his care was a fine healthy bamboo. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: ‘* The gimme chihu 
(2) 1+) has a white cuticle, the groove corresponding to the 
branches alone being green, When it withers the green 
changes exactly as in the case of an ordinary bamboo,” 

It is suggested in the Kei-yon Chiku-Fu that this ch ange of 
colour of the Avmmerchike is due to climate, but there is the 
case of a plant in private possession near the port of Samusawa 
in Oshiu of which the larger culms have a girth of 2 to 3 sw, 
the internodes being over 2 feet in length, while the lesser stems 
are a sw OF more in girth, with internodes about a foot long. 
It is a medake with two white streaks, respectively *2 and "4 sus 
in width, 


The & #4: {€ 2 S5-moku Sho-fy1 says that the Sq @ fil 72 2z 


(O-zon-kan heki-zioku) has a green groove where the rest of 
rtez 


* Vol, IT, £ 27. 7 
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the internode is a golden yellow! with now and then a-green. 
streak, the branches being coloured in the same way. The 


eaves also have yellow streaks. Its sprouts appear in the 


summer, and the sheath is spotted, like that of the ma-dieke, 
Large culms attain a girth of one foot. There is also a variety 
in which the colours are reversed, thatis the groove is yellow, 2 
while the rest of the internode is green, with now and then a 
yellow streak. This should be called 3% MGR @ t+ (Heki- 
gioku-kan O-gon-chiku). Some Kimmei-chiku are yellow 
with green markings, which is the ordinary form to which the 
former name applies, while others are green with yellow 
markings, with a corresponding name. But this is merely 
due to the relative size of the green markings in each case, It 
is no matter for surprise if the green and yellow stripes should 
vary in size according to differences of climate, soil and use of 
fertilizers, So the Chinese name # 34, green-and-y 
bamboo, isno misnomer. This species is said to have been 
brought from Corea by Katé Kiyomasa towards the end of the 
16th or beginning of the 17th century, 

This bamboo produces its sprouts in the sane manner as 
any other kind. If cut between September and December, 
the green markings will be more or less. persistent, It may be 
used for basket-work, pipe stems, pen-handles and so forth. 

4 This is Mr, Mitford's Phyllestachys Castillonis, v, “Bamboo 
Garden ™ p, 

alog 8 | Vee work, The Kel-yen 
Chika. Fu says it is rarer than the other [ Trans.) 
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‘The tranitstoe possesses a plant of Afavmri-chibu with yellow stem 

am! green grooves, the young culms of which are at first of a red coloar, b 
almost as bright as that of the semmechitw (q.¥.) He has also some 
extremely large specimens, the largest of which was 39 feet high before the 
top was cut off for transplanting, the girth being ro} inches, and the 
longest internode 11 inches. The lower nodes bear no branches, and there 
are no signs of grooves, but where the groove would be in a smaller 
specimen there is a band 14 inches wide, consisting of pale and dark green 
‘stripes, and in the yellow portion there are narrow green stripes connecting 

the broul bands above and below. A young culm is entirely green. 


OGON CHIKU, 


The Chinese synonyms of this plant are @ #f golden bam- 
boo, #22 4f yellow skinned bamboo, and 3% yellow culm, 
Tt is found in Satsuma, Loochoo and the province of Awa at the 
eastern entrance of the Gulf of Tokio. ‘The 4¥ SPS £ Chu-pu 
siang-lu says that the golden bamboo grows in Kiangsoo and 
Cheh-kiang, and is altogether like the Spy neeeachys Henonjs 
(Ha-chike), 

According to the 7 MMs (Ju-nam pu-shi) the golden 

~ bamboo has-a stem of a pure yellow colour like gold, 
; The Kei-yen Chiku-Fut says the plants grown in Loochoo 
= and Satsuma resemble the ma-dake but are smaller. It adds 
that those which come from Awa attain a height of over twenty 
Pe. y aa and when fresh have not a distinctly yellow col but 
we t mes 
tl are bright yellow when dry, like pure gold. The Ogon chiku 
‘Ras the whole stem of an uniform yellow, with no streaks of 
any other colour, It resembles the ‘yellow bamboo with 
(een grooves: "a8 regards its branches and leaves, but the stem 


=! Titers entirely, so they must not be confounded. 
= 
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SOWO-CHIKU (Bambusa Alphonse Karri, F.-M .) 


This is also called Ao-rav chit (Corean bamboo), In 
Chinese & #47 Golden thread bamboo, G # 4 white thread 
bamboo, Bl#:4T sweeping-thread bamboo, -: #47 seven- 
thread bamboo, The local name in Higo is Roku-shi-chiku, 
#9 & 47 green thread bamboo. 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says the stem and nodes resemble 
those of the medase (Arundinaria japonica), with a height of 3 
to 5 feet and the thickness of a little finger. The internodes are — 
about 5 sw (6 inches) long, and the branches are borne in 
threes, fives or sevens. [From the larger branches smaller ones — 
spring, sometimes in couples, but also singly. Those with 
branches in threes are young plants, above that are the older 
ones, As in the case of the mediate, as time goes on, a couple — 
of buds are put forth between the branches in threes and those 
in. fives, 

When this bamboo is young the whole stem is of a bright 
red, as if it had been dyed ‘with sapan wood, hence its name 
sinei-chiku, sapan wood bamboo, The stem bears five or six 
longitudinal green markings, like a green thread, whence Be 
Chinese name ‘golden-thread bamboo.’ 

The Yamato Honzo speaks of a kind called suji-fake (line 
bamboo), which isa meJate, with white longitudinal lines, 
It resembles the datmii-dake (* 4 41), but is not identical, and 
is probably nothing else than an old stem of the ‘golden- 
thread] bamboo’, in which the green lines have changed to 
white, Hence the Chinese name ‘white-thread bamboo,’ 

This bamboo is said to have been sent from Satsuma as a 
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back from Corea and planted it in Higo, whence it has spread. 
The local name is ‘ green-thread bamboo," and the Higo people 
attach much value to it. It was at the General Exposition of 
1877 that the writer first saw this bamboo. The name Korai- 
chiku denotes its Corean origin. It is easy to propagate, and it 
ismuch grown asa pot-plant. The ‘ golden-thread-bambc oe 
is fully described in the Si-moly Séd,fu. 2 


SHIKAKU-DAKE (Bambusa quadrangularis. ) 

The Chinese name for this species is 3 47 (square bamboo). 
It is usually known as €@ 7) 47 four-cornered bamboo, also as 
A Af four-sided bamboo. 

Its appearance resembles that of the ma-drte, but it is 
more delicate, and little more than a swa in diameter. The 
cotners are blunt, not truly angular. It looks well converted 
into walking-sticks, legs of tables or posts of tea-rooms. It is 
said to have been introduced from Loochoo. When planted 

a This work (vol. TH. £. 25 v.) describes the Ate-sAi-chite (golden thread 
bamboo) as unable to resist cold and not given to spreading laterally. 
‘Tris like neither the Auctitu (Phyllostachys Henonis) nor the madiake (P. 
Qailioi).. It grows to a height of ten fect, having a hard culm, and fiat 
nodes. The surface is yellow with green stripes, the leaves having yellow 
Stripes, ‘The sprouts appear in agtamn, and are of a purple colour traversed 
by green stripes, In the following year the young culm develops its 
branches, and when the leaves make their appearance, the purple streaks 
torn yellow. The sheath is persistent.” 

_ -Xote hy Translator, ‘The uncovered portion of the internode ona 
young culm is covered with fine bristles, but the sheath itself is quite 
psandeth. Where the pecudaphy!l joins the sheath there is a small projection 
_ bearing hairs, Trot on the covered side the hairs seem ta project directly 
from the edge of the limbus, The sheath is at Grat ireen, and remains so 
ommch longer than the limbus, which quickly dries, and becomes of a. 
pinkish colour. For the shape ser the accompanying Mlostration, 


present to TokiG. Tradition says Kato Kiyomasa brought it 
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ina wart situation it grows to a considerable size, attaining a 
height of over ten fect. The internodes are from 30 4 sum 
long, with a girth of 4 to 5.sum, One or two nodes immediate- 
ly above the ground put forth numerous hair-like rootlets, 

and above that point every node has warts above it, which 
seems to indicate a similar disposition to produce fine rootlets. 
Hence the local name in Sagami, so-dite (wart-bamboo). 

The best time for transplanting it is during the rains. It is 

also much propagated in the rainy season by cutting lengths of 
twoor three internodes and planting them in the ground, when 
the wart-like protuberances lengthen out into hairy rootlets, 
The cuticle is of a pale green colour and rough to the touch, 
Compared with the madage the leaves are narrower and smaller, 

and are very pointed at the tips. The branches, which begin: 
lo grow from the 12th or 13th node above the ground, are 
short and slender. On young branches there are Zto4 gs 
on older ones 5, 6 or 7. The sprout of the square bamboo 

appears in the summer months in some cases, in others it is 
delayed till the autumn, The latter only develop their - 
branches and leaves during the ensuing year. The sheath has- 
small purple spots and the sprout is of an agreeable flavour, 

ft is well known that this bamboo does not everywhere produce 
its shoots at the same time of year. It is said that in the 
district of Koza in the province of Sagami the shoots come up 
in January, while inthe district of Kuka in the province of 





Suwo they are delayed till the end of autumn or the beginning 


of winter, and it is not till the rainy season of the following year 
that the sheaths fall off and the branches and leaves develop, 
In the district of Yoshikawa in Tosa the sprouts show them- 
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selves about the time of the autumnal equinox, and they are 
particularly good eating. 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu quotes the Tanshiu Deuchiku (7+ 
4] M44) to the effect that ‘‘the square bamboo cames from 
Higo, But itis now found at various places in Musashi, 
larger specimens being. a span or more in girth, When the 
plantation is old and the culms have reached their full growth, 
they are now and then found with a diameter of over 2 swa. 
‘The writer had himself seen flower-vases made of stems over 3 
sum in diameter, There are some pretty ones marked with 
lines, supposed to come from Loochoo, very different from. the 
ordinary sort. Cut with a saw they show a square section. + 

The Honzo Komoku Keimo says: ‘‘ The square bam- 
boo comes from Loochoo, but is now much grown in all parts 
of the country. It has a diameter of +7 or °8 sux, and is square 
without angles. Its whole surface is rough like sand. For 3 
or 4 nodes above the ground it has rootlets projecting all 
round like thorns, If these nodes be cut and thrust into the 
earth they take root readily. The stems are used for walking- 
sticks. In China large bamboos of this square form are said 
to exist. “> 

The 418 08#%" says: “The square bamboo exists in 
various parts of the two Cheh, the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Kiangsu, Anhui, Kwangtung and Kwangsi.4 The leaves and 
branches are like those of Phyllostachys Quilioi, But the 


DN 


2 Kei-yen Chika-Fa, wol IV, f. 5 v. 

? Bk, XSI £92 v, 

2 Cho-pu Siang-ly, 

4 See Playfuir, Cities and Towns of China. p, 201. 
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nodes and stem are square like the 224 M1 In late autumn it 


puts forth sprouts, which develop into culms in the following 


year. Tall specimens attain a height of over'20 feet. There 


are no very large stems. It looks well with its pillar-like form.” 

It is said that in China the square bamboo is sometimes 
found solid. Those grown in Japan have a thin pipe, and 
their tissue is soft They look well when used for walking 
sticks and for other small articles. The general form of the 
bamboo is cylindrical, and this species alone is square, for 
which reason it has been regarded asa curiosity. A method 
exists of shortening the internodes, When the sprout is about 
to appear above ground, the sheath is stripped off, and the 
internodes. become curiously contracted. These deformed 
specimens are used for the verandah railings of tea-rooms and 
libraries, 

The sheath is of delicate texture, and hangs very loosely to the young 
culm, Its upper portion is fringed with fine hairs, and the pseudophyll fs 


exceedingly small, projecting from the straight end of the sheath, which is 
perhaps not more than 1/12 in. broad at the tip, like.a tiny needle, (Trans.] 
KOKO-CHIKU., 

This is commonly known by the name of Nankin-chiku 
(Chinese bamboo), ‘The Chines names for it is #28147, bam- 
boo of filial obedience. The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu? adds #47 
kind bamboo, #47 Righteous bamboo, + #47 Mother and 
child bamboo, KM}47 Brothers bamboo, SHE4t Kind old 
woman bamboo, © #F 17% the Namboo of Wang-Siang, # #3 4%, 
Angling line Bamboo, # #8414 Peach line Bamboo, #4F Red 


1 Yakumosi, or Leonurus sibiricus, Nat. ord. Labiatae 

® Vol, IV, £, 35 under the heading Vankindake, 

* One of the Twenty four Paragons of Filial Piety, 

* b& having nearly thesame sound as fj, one being faa, the other fia, 











Bamboo, #2 Bit Purple cloud canopy Bamboo, fi 44 Basket 
Btn. #4 Autumn Bamboo, 8 #45 Bamboo of the Four 


seasons, all different names for one species. Tradition says” 


that the Chinese Buddhist priest Taopén brought it with him 
when he became a naturalized Japanese, and having planted it 
on the hill by Sofukuji, the Chinese temple at Nagasaki, built 
a cell there, to which he gave the name of 4744M@ Chiku rin 
An, or Cell of the Bamboo grove. Hence this bamboo was 
called To-chiku (i.e. Chinese bamboo) or Chikurin-chiku, 
In the growth of the sprouts, the summer ones are said to 
come up inside the parent plant, and keep it cool, while the 
winter ones come up outside and keep it warm. Hgnce the 
popular name Koko-chiku, Bamboo of Filial Piety. The 
subsequent cultivation of it at ‘Fukuoka and Hakata in Chiku- 
zen is attributed to the initiative of the former daimi of Chiku- 
The culm and branches of this bamboo resemble those of 

the Taimin-dage (Arundinaria Hindsii var, graminea, F.-M.), 
butit isa different species. The leaves vary in length from 7 or 8 
Sum to 2 or 3, and in width from over a sum to ‘5 or *6. The 
culm varies in height froth over 20 feet to 6 or 7. It grows dense- 
jy, a single clump containing at times several hundred stems. 
The root is caespitose, and does not spread. It loves a warm 
climate and a sandy soil, hence even in Chikuzen, wherever ex- 
posed to the northerly winds of winter, it dies down, and does. 
not put forth its leaves before the warmth of spring comes on, 
the sprouts making their appearance in August or September. 
The people boil them asa rare dish, out of the proper season. 
‘They are tender and have an agreeable sweet taste. The 
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sheath is persistent, It is used for tea-scoops, being light and: 

‘The Yamato Honzo says: ‘‘According to the Pén ts’ao 
' ‘the ‘loving bamboo’ (224) is also known as the ‘righteous: 
bamboo’ (#47). It grows clump-wise without spreading, and 
is grown as an ornamental plant. Possibly this is the ‘Chinese 
bamboo" (4ara-fake) recently introduced. | It is also known as: 
the Nanking bamboo. The *% iit %# states that there is a 
caespitose bamboo, the sprouts of which do not spread abroad, 
hence its name #@47."! 

The MEM! says “The #M4f (bamboo of filial 
obedience) has long and slender stems, forming a large clump. 
In the summer its sprouts come from the inside and produce 
coolness, which they transmit to the parent bamboo, In the 
winter they come up outside and afford protection to the parent 
plant by covering it up. This is why itis called ‘loving 
filial-affection’.” | 

The Honzd Komoku Keimo says: “‘The ‘loving bam- 
boo” has aslender stem, not more than 6or 7 feet high. Its 
sprouts grow close together, not externally."4 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu,* quoting the a i Hi iy ME EE (I-pu 
Fang-wu liao-chi) says : ‘The ‘loving bamboo’ has caespitose 
roots, which do not spread, There are several other varielies. 
Those of which the internodes are 8 or 9 swa in length are 


t Quoted from the Kel-yen Chiku-Fa vol. IV, £ 36. 
; 7 Vol. [V.£ 3 of the Japanese reprint 
as 4 Quoted in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, vol, IV. £36, The original 
: passage is in Bk, XXXIM, f. 19, 

4 Vol. IVE 36 v. 
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called Mf (basket bamboo). That which attains a foot 

between the nodes is called #47 (Bitter bamboo). That which 

‘has branches hanging towards the ground is called #&&4f 

(Thread-hanging bamboo). Canes with long internodes and 

“i smooth cuticle are made into hats.” 

There is a kind of ‘loving bamboo' resembling the Aide 
chthy, The kind mentioned in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu as 
having a stem and branches like those of the Mi-Stchétu, but 
longer leaves, is the ‘loving bamboo" of the Honzd Komoku 
Keimo, while the variety just described is the ‘loying bamboo » 
of the Yamato Honz4, and is the sameas the ‘ bamboo of filial 
obedience’ described in the @METEM,! the ‘loving hamboo” 
of that book being another sort. For it says ‘'the ‘loving 
bamboo’ has a solid stem, and long internodes; it is weak 
‘though strong looking. Its slender toughness suits it for use 
instead of wistaria tendrils.” 

The Auté chia does not grow ina dense clump except 
in warm situations, A ship-broker residing at Kobe had some 
plants sent from Chikuzen, but found after the lapse of years 
that it did not flourish, In 1881 a root was brought from 
Chikuzen to Toki6, but in spite of the care taken to protect it 
from the cold in winter, it withered and died. It may safely 
be inferred that the sudden change of soil and climate was the 
cause in both these cases, 

KANAYAMA-DAKE, (Bambusa metallica, F.-M.) ~ 

This plant was discovered by Mr. Shirono in 1880 at the 
goldmines at Yamagano in the district of Kuwabara, province 


————————————————_—$—————— 
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of Osumi, hence its name. Since then it has been found from 
time to time on the neighbouring hills, It is a sort of Kuma- 
zasa (Bambusa palmata) with purple markings on the stem, 
Ttis very tough, and the pipe is unusually thick, like the 
Shakotan-chiku! from the province of Shiribetsu in the Hok- 
kaidd. Most bamboos that do not possess a creeping rogt- 
stock produce buds on the stem from the knots, beginning from 
the 4th and as faras the 8th knots from the root, But this 
species and the Shakotan-chiku produce buds at every node of 
the main stem, which in their tum become stems, just like 
those which spring from the underground buds of other species, 
which is the remarkable point about them. ‘There is a 
specimen at the Museum in Tokio, which shows that the 
parent stem has produced from each knot buds, which develop- 
ed into culms taller than the original stem. The specimen 
has been deprived of both tip and root, and yet measures seven 
or eight feet in length, The first branch-culm is longer than 
the parent, while the third projects beyond the and. If one of - 
these stems be severed from the parent and planted in the 
ground, it will grow. ‘The surlace of the cane is marked¢with 
dark brown spots, but the colour is not the same in every case, 
being lighter or darker according to circumstances, Some are 
almost black, others much lighter. Although it is not so 
elegant as the Siangfei bamboo (see above p, 61) for the manu- 
facture of literary utensils, it may be applied to various useful 
purposes. Since its discovery it has been chiefly employed 
for bookshelves and pen-handles. 


© In Mr, Freeman-Mitiord's opinion (which the translator shares) these 
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The @M 7 9! (Pi-ch'wan hwa-ching) mentions a bamboo 
called 244% (ssii-ma-chu), the pecnliarity of which is that it has 
buds which grow from the knots, and after these have develop- 
ed into culms, the knots of the latter send forth shoots, 
Perhaps this may be the same as Kanayama-dake and Shakotan 
chiku, 

There is another sort found at the village of Nishi Soya, 
distriet of Mima, province of Awa in Shikoku, which ts locally 
known as MosAine-Jate and Swkae-fake.? It has no brown 
spots on the culm like the Shakotan-chiku and Kanayama-tlake, 
but resembles the ordinary sdinowfale, and does mot grow 
thicker than a thumb, butevery year about the month of April, 
as it grows taller, buds are produced between the nodes, which 
develop into stems, exactly as in the case of the Shakotan- 
chiku and Kanayama-iake. These bads or sprouts are boiled, 
or roasted in the ashes, or eaten prepared with vinegar and 


mre, Theleaves are used for wrapping up rice-cakes, and 








1 Vol IV. £ 4 of the Japanese reprint. 

? This seems to be Fivra-fn (orsimply fera-) aeke found on the Hakone 
mountains, which is quite o different species from Bambusa Laydekeri, 
though often seen growing with it. The stems: resembles that of B- 
Laydekeri, but differs from it in the manner it has of patting forth single 
branches from even the lowest nodes, which often grow to a greater length 
iban the parent stem. The leaves are rather longer than those of B. 


Laydekeri, The sheath of the young shoot is green, closely set with stiff 


bristles, which is a distinguishing mark. ‘The base of the psendophyll 
bears amall bunches of hairs. ‘There is asmall thicket of it at Ashinoyo 
in the grounds of « ruined Boddhist temple behind the village. 11 docs 


not seem to be mentioned! by any writer on Japanes bamboos, and is 
probably anew species. In the third or fourth year the stem is in places 


covered witha black fungoid growth, which when washed off leaves the 
stem stained irregularly of a light black. Ifence the name fera-fe, igor 
mottling. Soe the last section in this volume, [Trans.] 
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are valued for their fragrance. ‘The culms may be used for 
making library utensils, sticks with which to hang up pictures 
on their hooks or for walking-sticks. 


KAWASHIRO-DAKE. 


The Awiwveshiro-eke is also called A‘ashire-dake and 
Shira-dake, Chinese names being Wit and RAA.2  Itisa 
sort of da-chitw but having longer internodes, and reaching a 
height of 20 or 30 feet. The stem is hard, and the sheaths 
white, whence the name Asgta-sduro-fate (white sheathed bam- 
boo). What is known in Chikugo as Siura-ake is the same. 
In the diary ofa journey made by Mr. Tanaka Yoshiwo he 
notes that it is a well-known plant at the village of Hoshino, 
district of Kami Tsuma, in the province of Echigo, Its culm, 
he says, is like that of the madiate, and it resembles the latter 
also in having no spots on the sheath. From the whiteness of 
the sheath it has got the name of shira-feke, It is much valued 
for the thongs of sar7 (sandals), but the stems cannot be turned 
to any acconnt except for basket-work. A horseload of the 
sheaths is worth oyen (£7). The village of Hoshino produces 
three thousand bundles annually, each load weighing 33} Ibs, 
avoirdupois, and valued at from 1 yew 20 sen to 1 yen 50 sen 
(2s. 5d. to3s.). They are all despatched to Fukushima, where 
they are sorted into various qualities. A good quality is also 
produced at Ohakari, Kago and Kita Kawada. 

This bamboo sends up its sprouts later, When the 
shoots of the Muchrlw and Madaée are already ten and two feet 
high respectively, that of the sfira-dake scarcely exceeds a foot, 








* Violet Lamioo. ? Water-white bamboo, 
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The sprout differs from that of the Aa-cAitu, resembling in the 
main that of the wa-dzke, Round Tokio the branch sheaths 
of the ma-efe are gathered for making the upper soles of carr 
(sandals), the sheath of the culm having brown spots, which 
make it unsuitable except for the inferior class ofscary, But 
the branch sheaths are without spots, are of a white colour and 
thin, and are thus suitable for the soles of clogs and for the 
better quality of sar, But the soles of the best seffa (sandal*) 
and of sort were always made of sheaths known in the trade as 
tudard (‘up-country"), which are nothing else than sheaths of 
this bamboo sent to Tokia by way of Osaka. 


MAGARI-DAKE. 


In the HokkaidG are produced bamboos known as 
magani-dake, and they are also found in Oshiu and Dewa. 
They are small bamboos closely resembling as/¢ (a reed known 
to botanists as Phragmites communis). The terminal bud of 
the creeping root-stock grows up into a culm, and consequent- 
ly the portion near the root is curved, It was formerly sup- 
posed that this form resulted from the pressure of overlying 
snow, but that is not the case. It is simply that a terminal 
bud has grown intoaculm. At the Exposition of 1877 a so- 
called nuno-hittdake was shown, which came from the village 
of Akatsu, district of Asaka, in the province of Iwashiro, which 
was nothing cle but the magaridaée from the Hokkaido. 
This specimen is now in the Museum, The length of the 


stem is a little over 8 feet, its thickness near the root being that 
a eS ee 

* Differs from <dré in having the hinder part of the sole shod with 
iron. 
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ofa thumb, The leaves are 7 sua long by 1 san wide, and 


We have heard a native of Echigo speaking of the magari- 


dake call it yin-doke (MEAT). He described it as being of the 


same character as the ma-dake, and 7 or 8 fect high. The ends 
of the root grew up into culms. Consequently when cut they 


were all curved alike, and fences made of them looked very 


well. ‘The sprout made its appearance in August, just as in 
the case of the Aav-chitw (Bambusa marmorea). Perhaps it is 
identical with that species. It is said to be abundant between 
Echigo and the Aidzu district. Cold regions have their own 
species of bamboo in great abundance, but they do not grow 
erect as in warm climates. When good sorts are transplanted 
from warm into cold climates, the culm becomes stout and 
thick at the root, and becomes gradually slender towards the 
tip, not growing of equal thickness from end to end as in warm 
regions, Thus sorts like the magarf-dake when grown in @ 
warm climate will probably send up sprouts in the same 
manner as the Aré/-chiiu (Bambusa disticha, F.-M.) and 
fon-chitn. Dut in a cold climate the sprout trying to come up 
straight, but prevented from doing so by want of warmth, at 
first spreads underground, waiting for the advent of warmer 
weather, and then springs up into a culm. This is the natural 
working of a cold climate. 

Experience shows that bamboos without a creeping root~ 
stock produce a number of hair-like rootlets, and mostly send ” 


forth buds underground from the third and fourth nodes of the 


root, which is always provided with these hair-like rootlets as. 
far as the seventh or eighth node. The sprouts of the magaré ‘ 
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dake in a warm climate would grow up straight from the nodes 
on the root of the parent plant, and the nodes which give out 
these hair-like rootlets, when above the ground would have 
instead small warts, like the square bamboo and the Aan-chikw. 
And in a cold climate the nodes which bear the hair-like root- 
lets spread below the surface and do not spring up into a culm 
till all those rootlets have grown. This is why all the lower 
ends are curved, and not because the terminal bud develops 
into a culm, as has been erroneously supposed. For the bam- 
boo in question has no creeping root-stock, Such plants as the 
danavame-dokée, which grow in warm climates, produce buds 
from each node of the parent bamboo above ground, and these 
branches in their turn are longer than the parent stem. This 
is probably merely the effect of the climate. 
FUTAMATA-DAKXE (forked bamboo, ) 

The Chinese call these #91 47 (heavenly parent bamboo); 
ii (double bamboo); Mae ty (double-branched bamboo); 
also 7 ik if (rejoicing-together bamboo); ae iy iT (double- 
lipped bamboo); St 4f (coupled bamboo); #4f (helping bam- 
boo); #2. 47 (mutually affectionate bamboo); #4 1 (peach- 
hair-pin bamboo’ and so forth. Also #4 (lucky bamboo). 
This is a sport which sometimes occurs ina plantation, just 
like a tree with two, three or four leaders, But the latter is 
common enough, and not worth regarding asa curiosity. In 
the case of the bamboo it is unusual, hence is regarded asa 
rarity, and gets the name of 4 4f (Iucky bamboo), ‘The writer 
has seen such forked stems of Phyllostachys mitis in the 
possession of a florist at Negishi in Tokio, and at the village of 


<a 


71% 
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Angi in Ashi-date district, province of Musashi, At about 
the fourth or fifth node above the root, the stem divided. 
Sometimes the sport takes place at the tenth or fourteenth 
node. ‘The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu has a drawing of one that 
divided into five stems, and speaks of others that had eight or 
nine, and even as many as eighteen stems. 

According to the Japanese Encyclopaedia there was a 
forked bamboo at Tenndji near Osaka, which was a plant of 
FTa-chiku (Phyllostachys Henonis). 

The Yamato Honzd explains the #€ 4% as being a double 
bamboo, and quotes the 4f & (Chu-fu) of the Chinese 
writer = F Gt (Wang Tzii-ching) in regard to it, The sprout 
it seems was called ¢r &. In Japan, it adds, it is a rarity, but 
is mentioned in the 35 #5 (0 Af &@ (Ko-ya Dai-sui Hen). 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu says:! ‘' The varieties of the bam- 
boo are particularly numerous, At the monastery of St IMe 
(Kwang-yen-szi) at Hangchow there was a whole plantation 
of bamboos having double culms, The most curious case was 
that of a bamboo rising out of the top of an old tree, and 
growing luxunantly, in shape like a serpent or dragon 


coiled up.” 


Not long ago in the garden of Otani Enzai there was a 
double bamboo, the top of which grew out of an old decayed 
Pinetree ; it was a Aa-chike and exactly corresponded with the 

a The following is a quotation from a Chinese work given in the Avi- 
ven Chika-/t, and not an original statement of the author of that book, 
[Trans,] 
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curious specimen said to have existed at the above-named 
monastery. ! 

The @(€E @ (Pi-ch'uan Hwa-ching) speaks of a double 
bamboo growing at the West Hills at Wulin in Chehkiang?, 
the peculiarity of which was its long culms and slender leaves, 
The culms grew side by side, and their colour was particularly 
beantifial, 

The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu cites innumerable other cases of 
bamboos with double culms, most of ihem from Chinese books. 3 

All [these cases are mere sports, and if people like to 
regard them as good or bad omens, let them indulge their 
fincy. Only, in transplanting them, let great care be taken 
to dig them up with plenty of soil round the bole, and bind it 
together carefully with cords. 


OKRINA-DAKE (Old man's bamboo, ) 
Usually written # 4, also called & B44 (mokume-dake). 
In the 47 Sa 2 (Chu-pu Siang-lu) it is called MM] Bt4f (striped 
bamboo). The Osime-dake is of the same kind as the Fla-chrkee, 
having 3 to 5 pale yellow stripes along the upper and under 
surfaces of some among the entirely green leaves, The leaves 
of the tip and the young leaves are sometimes green without 
White stripes. The ZG-ho Chi-kin-shé (49 WJ $8 #)4 says that 
the Okina-dake has white leaves with fteen stripes, which seen 
1 This passage is a nike ts the Kcksyen Chiku-Fao, vol, IV. f 21 ¥,. 
| (Trans,] 
* Near Mangchou. ‘Sce vol. IV. f. 3 v. of the Chinese work quoted, 
[Trans.] 
3 Abridged trom the original, [Trans.] 


“ Wrong citation, It is from the supplement entitled A‘seli ché_bin- 
she, vol. 1, £22 ¥. pub. in ryrg, 
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from a distance look as if it were covered with newly fallen 
snow. It isa variegated form of Aa-chiév, and much valued 
by florists, but not much grown now, It is'a beautifal orna= 
ment to a garden, 

The 4¥ Mf Tf && says the Mit 1¥ Chien-tao-chu (striped bam- 
boo) grows in the mountains of the Two if (lwo Cheh)!, and 
is also found cultivated in gardens, its culm resembling the. 
‘water bamboo’ (747), but with the nodes closer together, 
The leaves are like those of the M14 (hair-end bamboo), 
very long and slender, On their upper surface are pale yellow" 
stripes, 5 to 7 in number, and they are sometimes as many a5 
fourteen or fifteen in a bunch. 

There is another sort called 7d 4 (siisti-chity, Rock 
crystal Bamboo) of the same species as Au-chity, the variegation — 
stripes being wider than in the case of the Obinu~ake, and of a 
pure white, Another name for it is a wi ano w-mountai 
bamboo, It was formerly much cultivated by florists, but is 
no longer to be seen. 2 


RIO-SC-CHIKU (Dragon's beard bamboo, ) 

Also known as M8841 (Rio-sichibn, dragon thread bam- 
boo). It used to be formerly imported from abroad, but the 
writer has not heard of its being grown in Japan, But in 
April of the present year? a wild bamboo was found near the 


hills at Yokosuka in the province of Sagami, not far from 
“Yokohama, the culm of which was as slender as a needle, or 


1 See Playiair's “ Cities and Towns of China,” p. 

2 This seems to be taken from the 3a; Rhea iStick Ain-rd-shia), 
and series, vol, IV. f. 1. a 

#1835 seems to be meant, 





and Cheh-kiang. Its height is sca 
as slender asa needle, fit for planting in a basin. But it 
should not be exposed to snow or frost in winter."? 





too iis Chere 


asthinasa thread, Its leaves also were small, like those of 
the ordinary ssa (bamboo grass}, A number of these slender 
stems were growing together ina clump, without any branches. 


Those which were found under trees were taller, and bore 
fewer leaves. When exposed to snow or frost it withered, but 
(“ofthose which were protected by other plants or grew in a 
sunny exposure, and experienced neither frost nor snow, 


about half survived the winter, the other half perishing. But 


from the dead plants fresh culms sprang up about April, The 


people of the locality call it o-dete, and it may perhaps be the: 


‘same as the Ad-si-chdy, 


According to the @ (%#E @ (Pi-ch’uan Hua-ching) “ the 
Dragon's beard bamboo grows in the mountains of Ts'in-chou! 





ly a foot, and the culm 


The drawing given in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu (vol. Ve £ 40 
¥.) shows it to have branches, Bat the bamboo we speak of is 
of the same character as the me~duke,® which is quite different 


from the nesasa, and has no branches: ‘The writer is cultiva- 
ting it, to see whether it can be kept alive. It is a sort of sasa, 


eS = | 
4 Now called it BERR: See Viayfair's “ Cities and Towns of China.’ 


It was apparently in Hunan, 


2 Vol IV. £4, 
s ie. isan Arundinaria, 
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SOSETSO CAIRU 


This is a variety of bamboo with extremely long inter- 
nodes, found at Yanagawa in Chikugo. In the Kei-yen 
Chiku-Fo! there is mentioned a bamboo staff four feet in 
length and a span in girth, witha knot at each end, said to 
have belonged to Saigié Hoshi,? and still preserved at Shigi- 


tatsu-sawa at Oiso on the Tokaido, The Ni-ser sen-siho (Th gk 


% W) is also quoted as speaking of a bamboo the internodes of 
which were six fect in length. 

According to the (6M TE #8" (Pi-ch'uan Hua-ching) the 
Sosefsu-chilu has a lofty culm, with internodes a chang (3) in 
length, and comes from 3 4% 1B, and the MSE (Pén-ts'ao 
Huei-yen) states that this bamboo has them five or six feet in 
length. However we have never seen anything of the sort. 
Perhaps such varieties may existin India, but we have never 
heard Of them in Japan. What is known in this country 
under the name of Aera-/ate (IF 47) is in shape like the madiude 


with smooth knots, and reaches a height of fifteen or sixteen 


leet, the leaves resembling those of the medsée, but shorter. 
The greatest distance bevween the nodes does not exceed a 
couple of feet, but at the Tokio Museum a specimen is 
preserved, the internodes of which are 2 Jeet 5 or 6 suv in 
length. 
SO-SHE-CHIK U, 
Is the name given to a bamboo bearing branches on both 


sides of the knots. It is merely a rare sport, and difficult to- 





4 Vol. I, £50 v. 
2 A celebrated poet, b. trqn, d. 1198. 
Vol IV. £ 4 v. 
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obtain, According to the Aetyen Chthe-/ia' *+ this bamboo is 
of rare occurrence, Its girth is not more than a span, but from 
right and left of each knot a branch issues, so that it looks like 
two bamboos growing together. The grooves similarly are 
found on both sides of the stem, and extend from one knot to 
another, In consequence of this formation, the stem is flattish, 
the longer diameter being 1.7 sw, the shorter only *9 sam. 
The alternate internodes are at right angles to each other. 
The nodes being prominent suggest the madagée, but when 
carefully examined it is seen to be a sport of the Aa-chity,” 
The same author reports that some years ago a florist in 
Kameido had a green bamboo 15 or 16 feet high, in which 
above the 12th or 13th knot counting from the root each knot 
had pairs of branches alternately at right angles to each other, 


just as in the variety already described, but at the top of the 


culm it was like an ordinary bamboo. This likewist was a 
sport of the Aa-cirku, said to have been obtained from a neigh- 
bouring plantation, At the Museum is preserved a ‘ double- 
branched bamboo’ known as the bifurcate ( fia-mata-dake), 
which is a great curiosity. ‘This specimen has a flattened stem, 
with grooves on both sides of the first internode, followed by 
one having branches similarly situated ; the third internode 
has no branches, but they occur again on the fourth. Towards 
the top it divides into two stems, the knots of which bear 
branches alternately, growing on the same system as the first, 
second and third knots. This extremely curious object is a 
sport of the 4a-cAiky, 
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CHIGO-ZASA (Bambusa argento-striata M.,) 

This is also known as Shima-casa and Fanagiba-casa, It 
is scarcely a foot in height, and has long slender leaves growing 
at the tip of the culm, in number from six to nine, Some of 
these leaves bear from one to four white longitudinal stripes, 


while others are half white and half green. In rare cases an 


entire leaf of pure white occurs. This plant looks exceedingly 
elegant in gardens, by the side of stones, under trees, ponds, 
artificial mounds, and fo/i-ieAc* It will flourish in anykind of 
soil, If planted and left to itself it quickly spreads all over the 
garden, being of the same kind as mesasa, 

The Japanese Eneyclopaedia gives much the same 
information, and the So-moku Kin-yo-shiu (0% A 88 MMR) de- 
scribes this plant asa pretty variety of the wesasa with pure: 
white markings. 2 

Florists have a dwarf bamboo they call oroshima (Bambusa_ 
pygmaca), the leaves and stem of which are again smaller than 
those of the chigo-asa. It is planted among the stones of 
artificial mounds and ponds, In spite of its small size, it 
spreads freely, and when planted in 4 small pot it fills it up 


* entirely. 


There is also a variety known as Xamwro-casa (Bambusa 
aureo-striata), It has a soft branchless stem and yellow mark- 
ings on the surface of the leaves, which are of delicate texture 
and very pretty, [tis particularly suitable for treatment as a 
pot-plant. 


Se 
*In Japanese ganiening flat stones of frregular shape Sienes re 
lines are so called. 
* Si-moku Kin-yo-shia, 2nd series, vol IV. £ 4, 
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MAREDARE. 
This is nota separate species. If the head of a masa or 
holerchite (Phyllostachys mitis and FP. aurea) be cut off, 
numerous branches will spontaneously spring from the end of 


the culm, the leaves of which will cluster thickly in the shape 


of a ball (mari=ball). Florists sometimes call them 
‘Hundred leaved bamboos.* 


According to the 26-0 Chi-tin-sha, the foliage of any kind ~ 


of bamboo will become denser, if the stem be cut short in May 
or Jone." The production of these artificial plants depends 
upon a trick of the trade, which consists in tearing off the 
sheath from the young sprout. It may be done with the mise 
or Aoler-chitu, The sheath next the ground being left in its 
place, the second and third are pulled away as quickly as 
possible, care being taken not to injure the stem. The inter- 
nodes will then contract, and a short stem is the result, When 
this sprout has grown up and sent forth its branches, two or 
three of the latter being left according as may be judged best, 
the upper part is all cut away, The branches that year will 


be few, but increase in number from year to year, as do the . 


leaves also, until they present a spherical form. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: ‘We have never yet 
discovered whether a bamboo exists bearing a hundred leaves 
en one branch, But if the lower branches and leaves be 
removed, as well as those of the middle of the stem, and the 
leaves and branches left together at the top, the leaves will 


a 
2 Vol. VIM. € 18. ¥. 
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grow densely, so as to look as if there were a hundred on one 
branch.” 


_RAKAN7O-CHIKT (the Lohan's! Bamboo cane.) 


This also is produced artificially, A small plant of 
Phyllostachys Quilivi (madase) should be chosen, and a3 soon 
as the sprout appears above ground, the sheaths should be 
removed with such care as not to injure the culm, in anticipa- 
tion of their falling off naturally. The internode will then 
bend into a serpentine form, or atan angle. Various forms 
may thus be produced. An acquaintance of the author pursued 
this method year after year with a plant of Quilioi, with 
pleasingly varied results, and has now a small clump consist- 
ing of a dozen or so of such stems. He informs me that ifa 
single sheath is removed at a time, the best curvatures will be 
obtained, It sometimes happens ina plantation that the same 
effect is produced through pressure from the fencing, or ffom 
olher objects, whether wood or stone. 

In China these bent stems are said to occur spontancous- 
ly. The 47 8 22% (Chu-pu Siang-lu) asserts that the Rakanjo- 
chiku grows at 4 BAY, the ancient Jung-chouw.2 ‘To the east 
of this place rises Jung-li shan, where this bamboo is found, 
crooked like a dragon or serpent. But the crookedness of the 
bamboos on that mountain is probably caused by huge stones, 
or some other obstacle, For the bamboo’s nature is to grow 
straight, and the alleged crookedness is contrary to it. The 





4 Arhit, a Buddhist saint, 
‘An ancient place-nome. Sce Pliyfair's “Citles and Towns of 
China,” p. 294. 
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Chinese regard it as a wonder because they are ignorant of its 
cause, 
TAI-MAI-CHIKU (303 4). 

According to the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu the Chinese name of 
this plant is % 9 tsze-jo. 

It is about two feet high, and its leaves resemble those of 
the A‘masasa, though more slender, attaining however 
length of 8 or g sen, with a breadth of over 1 ses, The leaves 
are arranged in sevens, and where only 5 or 6 are found, it is 
because the lower leaves have withered and fallen off. On the 
Upper surface they have a pale red? midrib down the centre 
like that of the Awmwusasa, and on cither side eight parallel 
veins from base to tip. Inspite of the small size of this bamboo, 
it puts forth a single branch at each of the nodes, and in the 
persistence of the sheath resembles the A'umasasa, The only 
difference is the dark purple colouring just below each node. 
Although some ten years or more have elapsed since this 
bamboo was planted at the country house of the darmé of 
Shirakawa al Otsuka, it is said never to have grown an ¥ 
larger. 

The 4f 388% (Chu-pu Siang-lu) says: ‘*The A 34 
(Pei-jo chu) occurs sometimes. Its stem is more slender than 
a chopstick, its leaves as large as the palm of one’s hand and 
long. The M4 (jo-chu) ‘is identical with jt, the only 
difference being the dark purple colour of the stem,” 

To us it appears that this bamboo, though of the same 
kind asthe Shakotan-chiku and Kanayama-dake, differs from 


**Yellow’ in Translator's copy of the work quoted. See vol. ILL 
15. ¥. 
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them a5 to size in consequence of dissimilarity of climate, 
Again, in different localities it has had different names given to 


it in an arbitrary fashion, and florists especially have frequently 
indulged their fancy in this manner. The author has never 


seen the bamboo referred to, but believes that the name faiwar 


chitu given to it is merely a freak of the florists. He makes a 
note of it therefore for what it may be worth, 


SHAKU-HACHI-DAKE. 

The Chinese give to this bamboo the following names : 
4047 (Cung-chu), 2 88 4f (t'ung-tsich-chu, open node bamboo) 
and #88 47 (wu-tsieh-chu, nodeless bamboo). It is reported 
to be found in the province of Bingo in Japan, but the author 
has not come across it Perhaps it did once exist, and has 
now disappeared. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: ‘* Chiujo Hime was 
the daughter of Yokobai Udaijin Toyonari,.....In the space 
of six hours she wove a mandara fifteen fect square, and used a 
knotless bamboo to roll it upon, "2 

The * & & Hon-cd Kei reports that “‘a noite bamboo is. 
found at Himedani in Bingo, commonly called shadw- ~hachidake, 

The # f& 76 # (Pi-ch’uan Hua-ching) says: “The 2 ff 4 
(tung tsieh chu) grows at it HH (Chén chu). Its stem is erect, 
and without a knot, and the fistula has no septa. ‘This j is also 
2 Variety. 2 

To us it appears that notwithstanding the foregoing 


| descriptions, no one has ever yet seen a bamboo of which the 





* Handbook for Japan, and edition p. 398, where the legend i given 
at some length, 
* Vol, TV. £ 4 ¥. of the Japanese reprint, 
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- fistula had no eiffa, The name stake-Aachidike may have 
come from its presumed suitability for making the flutes called 


sun in length. We make a note of it merely for what it may 
be worth, 


TAEMAECHIKU (9&0 %).* 


Motojima near the Fujikawa R. in Suruga. It is a large sort 
of Phyllostachys Quilioi (ma-ake), with variegated markings. 
Many years ago a person unnamed discovered this bamboo on 
‘g visit to Suruga, and brought back a piece about eight feet 
Jong and nine swa in girth, cut out of the middle of a culm. 
On inspection it was found that half of the stem was yellow, 
the other half bearing on the internodes large markings of dif- 
ferent shapes. In some cases they were contracted on one side, 
in others they resembled a large curved cuctmber of late growth, 
in others again contracted on both siiles like a gourd. Some 
were big at one end and small at the other, like a fan.? Then 
there were others not contracted at all, bot merely coloured 
dark purple, These markings in every case were of a deeper 
shade below and a lighter shade above. Both in China and in 
as Japan there are many kinds of variegated bamboos,4 but such 








q # The Kei-yen Chike-Fo odds the wont ‘antificially-produced ’ (vol. 
WL f. 50 ¥.). [Trans] 
® Add ‘en cach internode.’ [Trans] y 


sheku-Aachi,’ or perhaps because the internodes were 1 foot 5 


The Kokyen ChikusFa, save this Basiboo det found ae’ 


oe this with its strange natural markings® are rare, The 
«Piet foot § sau in length, | 
_ _ * "This differs from the other name tul-mai-chiku in the syllable sai 
being written 5. 
8 Utara, 
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description here given is that of a single stem after it had been 
dry for some time, but as it was said that there were plenty of | 
living stems, and that too of young ones, there was no doubt 
great variation in the markings. Some one travelling there 
found the peasants splitting the stems to make those long 
baskets which, filled with stones, are used for strengthening 
the river banks against floodwater. Itis a great pity to employ 
such a curiosity for so ordinary a purpose. Owing to the fact 
that this bamboo grows in Suruga alone and nowhere else, 
botanists make no mention of it. The first occasion of its. 
being obtained was that above referred to, and so it is 
generally unknown, * 

Taimai-chiku is the local name for it, The markings are 
extremely large, and resemble those on the carapace of a 
tortoise, whence the name. We are disposed to the opinion 
that this plant being a variegated bamboo of the male bamboo 
class? and distinguished for the beauty of its markings, the name 
has been given to it, somewhat without justification. But 
from the drawings we think it must be of the same species as 
the Tamba han-chiku (variegated bamboo of Tamba), 


SHIRO-CHIKG "NF i, 


Shitw-éeke (Astringent Bamboo) is another name for this 
plant. It grows toa height of five or six feet, and in stem, 
branches and leaves resembles the yu-date (Phyllostachys 
bambusoides), Sometimes cach leaf is veined with white, but 

2 The passage taken from the Kei-yen Chika-Fu ends bere: ee 
seems to be the author's own, 

Fie. Phyllostachys, 
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even on the same plant other leaves without such markings 
and exactly like those of the ma-dsée are sometimes found. 
It was probably introduced long ago from China, and is now 
to be found at the Otsuka country-house of the Daimio of 
Shirakawa. In general form it is a variety of the ya-dake with 
variegated leaves. The sheath is persistent. The upper half 
of each internode is rough to the touch like sand-paper, and it 
may be used for polishing. So far the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu, 
The statement in the Honzd Komoku “‘jts nature is rouch 3 
probably refers to a bamboo of this sori. 

The # ($42 #& (Pi-ch'uan Hua-ching) says: The % #4f 
(Sziitao chu) grows in a $4 (Hsin-chon). <A single branch 
bears a hundred leaves, The cuticle is rough, and may be 
used for whetstones. When Jong used it becomes somewhat 
smoother. Ifmoistened with vinegar or soy after a night it 
becomes as rough as before, It is much used for the quarrels 
of crossbows." The plant thus described is identical with 
what we have before us. But the author has never Seen a 
bamboo of which the cuticle was so rough that it could be 
used as a substitute for sand-paper. The cuticle of the bamboo 
is formed of silica, and if rough might be used for polishing. 
The Ai-chitw (Bambusa quadrangularis) has that quality to 
Some extent, but not enough for use in polishing. We mention 
the statement for it what may be worth. 


SSS ee ; — 


the Chinese Srii-lao Chu. Mr, Katayama seems to have read the passage 


rather hurriedly. See vol. 11, £ 63. [Trans,] 
* Lc. vol, IV, f 3, 
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CHIN-CHIK © (3% 47). 


Is also known as chiw-céiky (insect bamboo), It is said to 
prow at Saga in Higen. ‘The specimens found in China are 
said to produce at each node an insect, like a young cicada 
before it gets its wings. Those grown in Japan are inhabited 
by an insect like a beetle. 

The #4 —% W (Hon-z5 Ikka-gen) says: ‘*There is 
the insect bamboo, which produces an insect shaped like a 
cockroach. It grows at Saga in Hizen, and is called chia-cAvbw.” 

The 47 @7"F & (Chu-pu Siang-ln) says: ‘The insect- , 
bamboo is found on the -E B41 (Ch'i-min Shan). Its growth 
is dense like that ofa reed. Fach node produces an insect, 
like a young cicada that has not yet gotits wings. Thereis no 
outward sign of it, and it develops with the growth of the cane. 
When the bamboo is on the point of completing its growth, 
a hole appears on one side, from which it issues forth. Itis 
also found on ME (Tung-yang Shan) in S41 (Wu-chow).” 

This is a quotation given in the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu.! In 
the prefecture of Fukuoka there is a plant known as chin-chikn, 
the leaves of which are short and slender like those of the Afo- 
é-chikw (Bambusa disticha) It was much planted as a hedge 
round the quarters of the military retainers, under the name of 
chin-chiku-kabe,? and was considered very common. The 
Chikuzen ciin-chitw is large, like the Tosa doyi-chidv. Tt ie 
said to resist the wind, and to rise up again erect after being 
blown down. In nearly every locality there is. a plant to which 





1 Vol, H, £ 67. 
®t Aate= wall, 
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this name is applied. In the district of Ashikita in Higo there 
is a chin-chiéu also known as Aolaru-casa (firefly dwarf-bamboo). 
What is called chin-chitu in Mikawa is Phyllostachys aurea, 
In Echigo the name is given to the magari-date (curved 
bamboo). There are other kinds known as clza-chitu, but the 
author has never found any that produced an insect in each 
node. We mention the statement for what it may be worth, 
KAN-CHIK ©? (Chinese bamboo). 

This is said to be found in the province of Iyo. The 
author of the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu? says it was to be found ina 
copse belonging to a farmer named Kaneko Ichizaemon living 
at the village of Kaneko about 3} rf from the river Sakawa- 
gawa in Sagami. 

The Ti (Sun-pu) says: ‘*The Aan-chitu is so large 
that a single large internode will hold a koéw (4° 9629 bushels) 
| while the smaller ones will contain several / (0.4963 bushel). 
It can be made into tubs and barrels. A single joint of the 
sprout will hold two or three s40 (o-04963 bushel)”. * 

. The Japanese Encyclopaciia tells us that the Aun-chiku 
‘= ‘Brows at Yung-ch’ang (sk i) in the province of Vinnan, and 
‘that measures of capacity can be made from it, 

According to the Go-zasso (8M) there is a huge bam- 
boo found at BEG? (Lo-fu) twenty feet in girth, with thirty-nine 
| nodes, each internode twenty feet in length, 

The Bistcbas nos Hwa-ching) al also speaks of a 

mt. 


* Vol. TN. f36¥. 
a See Kei-yen Chike-Fu TI. ¢. 37- 
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i 2 4% (Lung-kung chu) found on Lo-fu shan, the diameter of 
which is over seven feet, the length of the internodes being 


‘twenty feet. Its leaves are as large as those of a banana, 


The same work asserts that the stem of the mi I4f (Lin-ho 
chu) Is sometimes ten spans in girth, more wonderful even 
than the /uag-tvag bamboo. It is found at #& Ft (Lin-ho).2 

The WURI#« (Chu-pu Siang-lu) speaks of the 2 4 
(Lung-hwuh chu) which grows on Lo-fu shan, whence it takes 
its name. All the stems are ten [blank] in girth, 

Our view is that the Arm-chitu, so-called, found in Iyo 
and Sagami is nothing else than Phyllostachys Quilioi of large 
size owing toa suitable soil. It attains a girth of something 
over two feet, and is evidently different from the /ung-kuag and 
fin-ho bamboos. vs 

AUBC-DARE, 

This variety has several Chinese names, as Mi M47 (Kao- 
tsieh chu, prominent node bamboo) 3iff (chiiing-chu)*, # 447 
(fa-lao chu, old man’s staff), @ #47 (Vin-ting chu, silver-barb 
bamboo). It used to be imported from China, but seems now 
to have disappeared, The Kei-yen Chiku-Fu? tells us thata 
plant was introduced about 60 or 7o years ago, and grown in 


a garden belonging to Matsudaira Harima no kami, which in 


three or four years spread so as to cover a space of sixteen 
square yards, But that there was none of it left when he wrote. 
The Taki family possessed a withered culm which is fig- 


ured in the above-mentioned work. The whole stem was ted 


— & Vol. IV. of Japanese reprint ff. 3 v. and 4. 
® Perhaps Phyllostachys Aurea. [Trans.} 
= Vol. TV. f. 4 v. 


| 
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and binik, "3 Or "4 evn in diameter, with six nodes in a length 
of three feet. The nodes were shaped like the beads ofan 
abacus, round and flat, with a girth of three sun, 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia says: ‘The &@ i@44 Pao- 
tsich chu is found in §) (Shu). It has prominent nodes like 
pieces of gravel, and is no other than the $§ 4 (chiting chu),” 

In the 44 &F (Chu-pu) we find it stated that the best bamboo 
for walking sticks is the #f (chifing). Its form is unusual, and 
looks artificial, Why it should grow in 3 (Shu) only, and 
nowhere else does not appear. One of its synonyms is #2 
(fa-lao) old-man’s staff. 

This is probably a sort of Aodu-dake, 


AICHIAG, Bainbusa tessellata M. (ff 47). 


This bamboo is also called @¢ 44 (Au'ar-chu), 9° 4% (4an-san), 
WG (siang-yo) and (‘sten-ten), It has numerous nodes 
in a foot of length, and the leaves are as large as a sandal, or 
like a round fan, This the ‘green bamboo of the recesses in 
the banks of the K’e" mentioned in the Shi-king.? In former 
times Chinese junks coming to Nagasaki had sails plaited of 
the leaves of this bamboo, which they never lowered on the 
_ Yoyage.? The largest bamboo leaves are selected by the sail- 
makers, and they are reported to use the leaves of éichilu as 
well as of bamboo-grass (sas) and the like. The root of dt 
chiku is said to penetrate far into the ground, so that it with- 
stands the frost, and the sprouts, which are edible, make their 


=" Sn Gee E——————— es 
* Legge's Chinese Classics Vol. IV. Pt. 1. p. ot. 
? Probably because they sailed with the monsoon, and ran before the 
wind, [Trans.] 
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appearance both summer and winter, Ifit were introduced 
into the Hokkaido there is no doubt that it would succeed. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia informs us that the Bambusa 
tessellata is found in 477 Ching-nan? and has many nodes to 
a foot of stem, 

The 47 & Chu-fu describes the Bambusa tesselata as a sort 
of chiiin (7). It is full of nodes and short, In Kwang-tung 
and Kwang-si it is called 4° 9% (Aaw-sen), Its root strikes 
deep, and it resists cold, flourishing on “those banks of the K’i,” 


IBARA-DAKE, prickly bamboo. 

The Japanese Encyclopaedia informs us that this is a rare 
object, and never found of any great size.? The Aeryen 
Chitu-Fu citing all the books enumerates over ten synonyms, 
and also gives a figure of it, which however does not agree with 
the statement of the Encyclopaedia. It appears that it has never 
been heard of in Japan, but the 477 (Chu-pu) states that in China 
the prickly bamboo has a root like a multitude of wheels, and 


_ know: like a bundle of needles. It seems from this that though 


the so-called e@ra-date resembles the figure given in the Kei-- 
yen Chiku-Fu, the name can only have been given in Japan to 


-asport. Ifyou planta Phyllostachys Quilioi in your garden, 


and when the sprouts come up pull off all the sheaths and leave 
it to grow, the nodes will twist about at varying angles, exactly 
like the woodcut in the Japanese Encyclopaedia, Mesasa is 
also called sura-dase, probably because its prickles being like 
needles, it is a great nuisance to the fammer. The cut stumps | 


1In Hopeh. Playfair’s “ Cities and Towns of China’ p, 63. 
? Quotation copied from the Kei-yen Chiku-Fu. Vol. 11. £ 57 v. 
[Trans.] 
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of bhamboos are also termed ‘ devil’s-teeth," because, if persons 
walking in the woods come in contact with them, they are apt 
to be wounded by them, as if they had been bitten by a devil, 
Both in China and Japan names often arise in this way. The 


name Marduk has no doubt been given to wild bamboos 


growing in the woods because they hurt just like thorns, But 
we have never yet heard in Japan of the thorny bamboo men- 


tioned in the 47 # (Chu-pa) nor of that figured in the Honzt 
Komoku, which is said to have a girth of two feet, and to aford 


protection against robbers. 
SAKASA-DAKE (Upside-dawn Bamboo), 

It is difficult to train a bamboo in this form. The method 
consists in mising up the over-ground rhizome of som: 
bamboo that has a creeping root-stock, and thrusting the 
terminal bud into the ground. Then wait until it has put forth 


filiform roots in abundance, and the leaves and branches have. 


developed, when the root-stock should be severed, and a bam- 


boo is produced which grows upside down. The dba ¢¢ Re 


_ Hoku-yetsu Kidan,! it is true, makes mention of an ‘ Upside- 
down bamboo,” but this was most probably an artificial plant, 
nota nitural growth, According to that work, it is to be 


found at the village of Kami Toriva near Niigata, ataspot 
sacred to the memory of Shinran shonin, and the plantation is: 


‘still thick and dense, In ancient times there were ‘ upside- 
_down bamboos" here, but now there are no more to be seen. 


2 A description of the province of Pehigo. 
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ARIA, 

How to shorten the internodes (joints) of bamboos. 

To shorten the joints of bamboos for fishing-rods and 
walking sticks. When the young stem has shot up to a beight 
of cight or nine fect, pull off the sheaths. | 

To give lightness to bamboo stems. 

Cut them down just before ripening, fasten a heavy stone 
to the tips, and hang them up to dry in a smoky place. 

To flatten out bamboo stems, Remove the nodes at both 
ends, and scrape off the hard cuticle, then after splitting them 
down one side, boil them with buckwheat husks or the root of 
Bocconia cordata. When they are thoroughly softened by the 
boiling, take them out and place them on a flat table. Then 
introduce a piece of wood into the slit, and open out the pipe 
gently, If it does not flatten the first time, boil it again till it 


‘does. Afterwards the outside, from which the cuticle was 


scraped off, should be ironed with a hot iron, to prevent the 
bamboo resuming its previous shape, 

To split a bamboo, begin at the top, and work downwards 
towards the root end, 

To lengthen the internodes of a growing bamboo. 

When the sprouts come up, select the largest and health- 


jest, and manure them with manure made from rotten corpses 
of animals, and pile up the earth round them. Also tie the’ 
sheaths round with rushes or straw to prevent them falling off. 

To prevent the root-stock of a bamboo spreading, you may < 


dig a deep trench round the bamboo, and fill it with seeds of 


the sadiucdt (Gleditschia japonica). But if that is too trouble- 






some, the same result can be obtained by using buckwheat 
husks, or seaweed from the shore, if you live by the seaside, 
MANURES. 

Dead bodies of cattle, borses, dogs, cats, rats and any 
other animals, also bones, skins, and hoofs, also boot leather 
after being thoroughly soaked in water, also cuttle fish (sepia) 
and the guts of cuttlefish, Also beef or dead rats put in a tub 
of water and allowed to putrify until all the smell disappears, 
and the liquor mixed with rain water, 

Dead leaves, rotten leaf mould, stable manure, rotten 
compost, bamboo leaves, bran, refuse of sake (tice-beer), 
#trazu (refuse of bean curd), human dung, dung of horses and 
; cattle, oil-cake (except the refuse of sesame oil), 

Water in which rice has been washed, bath-water, mud of — 
Trivers or rice fields, sand, lime, old shells. 

Bamboos dislike seaweed, salt, stems of buckwheat, 
buckwheat husks, sesame, ginger, leaves and seeds of the 
- saikachi (Gleditschia japonica), salt fish, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 
TORA-FU-DAKE, 


This bamboo, which is found on the hills to the south and 
south east of the Hakone Lake, does not appear so far to have 
been described by botanists, That it differs essentially from 
the so-called Makone-dake, which the writer takes to be the 
same as me-dake and shino-dake, is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. He found it growing along with the 
latter in May 1899. The way in which it branches calls to 
mind the dana-yuma-dake or shakofan-chiku (q. v.), and perhaps 
under cultivation it may show the same caespitose habit, but 
in the bamboo thickets where it is found growing along with 
Arundinaria japonica this characteristic is not noticeable. On 
the other hand its foliage differs a good deal from that of Agna- 
yama-dake, the leaves being much smaller and narrower, The 
Stem is cylindrical, like that of Bambusa and Arundinaria, and 
the upper half of each internode is ofa purple colour. From 
the second year onwards a black fungus is apt to develop, 
especially on the lower internodes, which when washed off 
leaves dark blotches. Hence the name fora-/f, which means 
“tiger-marking.’ 

The branches often out-top the end of the main stem. 

The sheath of the youn shoot is bright green, and is 
covered with short stiff bristles, There are hairs about the 
base of the pseudophyll. [FE. M. 5] 
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ASTIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN, 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 
held at the British Legation, Tokio, on Wednesday the 21st 
June at 4 p.m., Dr. Edward Divers, F.R.S., being in the 
chair. 

The Chairman having called on Sir Ermest Satow to read 
his paper entitled :— 


‘THE CULTIVATION OF BAMBOGS IN JAPAN,” 


Sir Ernest Satow said that the main portion of his paper 


was too long and in some respects too technical to be well 


adapted for reading, He would therefore read only the Intro- 


duction, of which the following is a précis. 

The writer commenced by observing that it was only in 
recent years that the bamboo had been cultivated in England 
in the open air. For a long time it had been supposed that 
the climate of Great Britain was too raw and cold for such 
delicate plants, At present, however, it had become rather 


the fashion to grow bamboos, and horticulturists seeking for 


hardy species had naturally tumed to Japan because its climate, 


though possessing on the whole a higher temperature than 


Great Britain, was subject to correspondingly greater cold and 
more frequent frosts in winter. The result had been very 
successful. In one instance, that ofa garden in the Midlands, 


a locality noted for the severity of its climate, some fifty species” 
had been found to flourish exceedingly well, though of course 
not reaching the dimensions they attained elsewhere. A large 
number of these had been imported from Japan, and it migh 
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interest people to know that a considerable business in the 
exportation of bamboos to Europe was now being carried on 
in Tokio and Yokohama. 

The writer's object in preparing this paper had not been 
to give an account of the uses to which the dry cane might be 
turned but rather to encourage the cultivation of the living 
plant, and to assist in determining the right nomenclature of 
the various kinds of bamboos already introduced into the 
gardens and parks of Great Britain. 

The body of the paper consisted mainly of a translation 
of the ** Nihon ChikuFu,” or ‘‘ Manual of Japanese Bamboos, " 
a book published in 1885 by the late Katayama Nawohito. 
A Dutch translation of this work had been prepared some 


years ago by Monsieur Léon van der Polder, Secretary to the 


Netherlands Legation in Tokio, and the same gentleman had 
also made a French translation which still remained in manu- 
script. A new version in the English language might not, it 
seemed to the writer of the paper, be regarded as superfluous. 
In the preparation of this, care had been taken to follow the 
original text as closely as possible, but it had appeared advisable 
to Omit some unimportant matter, such as the different methods 
of preparing bamboo sprouts for the market, and the chemical 
analysis of bamboo seed. The author, or to speak more 
correctly, the compiler, of the work in question having evidently 
been indebted to an earlier and more elaborate book, the 
Keiyen Chiku-Fu, written by an anonymous author, the latter 
had been compared thoughout and extracts had been given 
where necessary. 
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The writer had been led to undertake the labour involved 
in the preparation of the paper by the recent publication of 
“The Bamboo Garden” by Mr. A.B, Freeman-Mitford. That 
work contained descriptions of many of the species mentioned 
by Katayama as they had been grown by him in central 
England. It was well known that differences of soil and 
climate when supplemented by care bestowed in cultivation | 
resulted in considerable variations in many plants, especially 
so far as size was concerned. The A’osa engosa, the oleander, 
and the Beréeris Thunderja were all instances of the changes 
which occurred and the Bamboo was no exception to the mule, 
It was therefore no matter for surprise that gardeners and cul- 
tivators should find it difficult to determine the plants which 
they obtained in Japan. They usually arrived in poor condition 
and it was necessary for three or four years to elapse before 
they developed sufficiently to admit of accurate identification. 
In the meantime, however, they had been named by the dealers, 
and sometimes in a manner which led to great confusion, 
Another cause of error lay in the fact that labels became illegible 
in transit and becoming detached were afterwards assigned to 
the wrong plants. Hence, as the reader who consulted Mr. 
Mitford's book would learn, there existed a considerable amount 
of uncertainty as to the proper scientific equivalents of the 
Japanese names of Bamboos, which was increased by the mul- 
tiplicity of synonyms given to them in Japan. 

Various instances illustrating the uncertainty which existed 
were given by the writer, who proceeded to refer to the great 
merits of the list of Japanese plants compiled hy Professor 
Matsumura of the Imperial University of Tokyo, which gave 
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the names of all the botanical species known in this country, 
and not properly to be included as exotics, distinguishing as 
far as possible the indigenous species from those which had 
been cultivated for so long a time as to be fairly regarded as 
naturalized. Professor Matsumura’s scientific names disagreed 
in some instances with those given in-the list at the end of Mr. 
Mitford's book, and therefore whenever in the author's paper 
the Japanese name of a bamboo appeared as the heading of a 
section both the specific names, distinguished by initials, had 
been given. In the cases where no Latin names had yet been 
assigned it might be found that the Japanese names merely 
represented garden varieties, 

After referring to the practical difficulty in identification 
caused by the fact that most bamboos flower very rarely, the 
author of the paper discussed in detail the question of the 
classification of certain species of Bamboo, drew attention to 
the permanent characteristics of all bamboo, and the essential 
differences which existed between certain varieties, and exa- 
mined generally the question of geaws identification. 

Professor Matsumura, it was pointed out, enumerated in 
his list 22 species of bamboo known in Japan, only seven of 
which he apparently regarded as exotic. Katayama, on the 
other hand, mentioned 51 sorts, but of these at least two dozen 
were either doubtful species or mere ‘* sports.” 

Of the Bambous grown in Japan three only, as a rule, 
attained any great size. These were the Afose, the Afadake and 
the fachits, all of which were valuable for economic purposes. 
The first supplied the bamboo shoots used as a vegetable; the 
second was commonly employed for water pipes, scaffolding 





poles, roofing poles and many other purposes, being perhaps 
the commonest of all; the third, though less common, was 
adaptable to the same uses as the second. The first was what 
was commonly known to foreign residents as ‘‘the feathery 
bamboo,” from the manner in which the plumes bent over, 
and the yellow stem and yellowish-green foliage rendered it a 
picturesque object in the landscape. Of the larger species it 
was certainly the most decorative, the next to it in point of 
beauty being one of the smaller species, the /ia-mun-chitu, 
which had also a drooping habit. 

After he had finished the reading of the Introduction to 
his paper, the concluding portion of which dealt with the cul- 
tivation of the Bamboo in Japanese gardens, Sir Ermest Satow 
made the following additional observations : 

‘The origin of the word bamboo, he explained, was obscure. 
Colonel Yule, in his delightful “Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
words,” thought we got it through the Portuguese from a 
Canarese word davaw. The earliest Portuguese writer called it 
maméu, and its first occurrence in English was in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages (1586) in the form Samdy. By the time of Parchas, 
in 1621, it had assumed its present form Bamboo, 

The Baméusaceae, according to Munro, quoted in Mit- 
ford’s “Bamboo Garden," were divided into three secti 
Trigiossae, having three stamens, the True Bamboos, having 
six, and Bacciferae, having six stamens and a berry-shaped 
fruit, The first of these contained three sub-sections, of which 
the first, Arwadinarice, contained three genera, two of which, 
namely Arundinaria and Phyllostachys, he had already described 
by their main characteristics. 
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If we dug up a bamboo we found that it consisted in 
many instances of an under-ground stem with knots like those 
on the over-ground stem but closer together. In the specimen 
of Hote? chiku which he showed it would be seen that each 
knot bore a bud. Some of these buds developed and thrust 
themselves above-ground in the form of a shoot. This shoot 
he compared to a closed telescope which was gradually drawn 
out as the stem gained in height. ‘The stem never grew in 
thickness after it was once formed and it attained its full height 
in the first year of its life, the only apparent exception being in 
the terminal leaf which sometimes did not unfold tll the 
second year, The branches developed in the same manner as 
the stem, and bore the leaves, Both main stem and branches 
bore buds at the knots or nodes, which in many cases did not 
develop during the first year of life. 

The joint or portion between two nodes was called the 
internode. It was enveloped in a sheath, terminated on the 
lower part of the stem by a leaf-like appendage styled /iméus, 
or psendo-phyll. It had no midrib, but at the top of the stem 
the last four or five assumed the form ofa true leaf, These 
leaves were borne on sheaths which covered each other almost 
entirely, so that they seemed to grow close together; but if 
their sheaths were carefully stripped off it would be seen that 
each sheath rose from the lower end of an internode which it 
tightly embraced. Only the terminal leaf had no sheath and 
sprang directly from the top of the last node ofall. In one 
species, the Bungo-rasa (Bambusa ruscifolia), the branches 
were very short, and each bore only one leaf, It would be 
seen therefore that the unit out of which a bamboo was built 
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up consisted of a single internode with its accompanying sheath 
and pseudo-phyll, or true leaf, as the case might be. 

Various species of bamboos were exhibited in the course 
of the lecture and the differences in their sheaths as to colour 
and hairiness were pointed out. The ligule, which was ex- 
plained to be a small membranaceous portion of the sheath 
adhering closely to the stem and preventing ram-water from 
running down and lodging between the sheath and the inter- 
node, was also shown, and the lecture concluded with the 
exhibition of a small collection of variegated bamboos. 

The Chairman thanked Sir Ernest Satow in the name of 
the Society for his valuable and interesting lecture, 


The meeting adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 
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PREFACE. 





About six years ago, at the house of a Japanese 
friend, my attention was first called to the Wyasu- 
nin-tss/ae (The Single Songs of a Hundred Poets). 
The members of the family were using them as a 
“parlor-game.” Not knowing that the poems had 
ever been translated into the English language, I 
soon afterwards asked one of my students and 
friends, Mr. Iwao Hasunuma, to translate them for 
me, Mr. Hasunuma's rough-hewn work became 
the foundation upon which the structure here reared 
was laid. Nearly four years ago I had rendered a 
large part of the poems into the form of English 
quatrains, Mr. F. V. Dickins's versified paraphrase 
of these poems, at about that time, came into my 
hands. It had been made thirty years previously,— 
evidently under many limiting circumstances. The 
desire then awoke in me to attempt to put the 
Ffyakuninasshu ito English in literal translations 
that should, at the same time, follow the metre of 
the Japanese originals. More than a year ago this 
venture was carried to completion. To day, after 
much re-study, amendment and amplification, I make 
the work public, 

In the preparation of the work I have received 
much valuable assistance, that I here gratefully 
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acknowledge. Iam greatly indebted to His Excel- 
lency Sir Ernest Satow, who placed at my disposal 
notes on the //yakunin-isshu made by him during his 
reading of the poems in 1872, “ with a very good 
teacher.” ‘These notes I have had with me during 
the final revision of these pages. I am under 
obligation, too, to Dr. W. G. Aston’s “ History of 
Japanese Literature,” and his Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Language ;” to Professor B. H. 
Chamberlain's essay ‘‘ Upon the Use of Pillow-words 
and Plays upon Words in Japanese Poetry,” and to 
his * Introduction” to the ‘ Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese ;” and also, to the ‘“‘ History of the Empire 
of Japan,” published by order of the Imperial De- 
partment of Education, translated by Captain F. H. 
Brinkley. Quite recently, “Die Lieder der Hundert 
Dichter,” “ cingeleitet und tibersetst von P. Ejonann,” 
—an issue of the German Society for “Natur und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens,’—has come to me, and I 
wish to acknowledge further, in connection with 
some biographical dates and certain obscure gram- 
matical forms, assistance from the notes of this 
generally excellent German translation. As far as 
I know, besides Mr. Dickins's English rendering, 
and that of Mr. Ehmann in German, there is no 
other translation of the Hyakunin-dss/ue, excepting a 
French version of a score and more of the sanka by 
Professor Léon de Rosny, in “ Anthologie Fapon- 


ase, a work which I have seen but have not had 
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opportunity for using, Some special items of in- 
formation gathered concerning the origin of the 
whole compilation and its adaptation for the purposes 
of card-playing, I owe to my friend Mr, Saichiro 
Kanda, 


Again thanking those whose labors I have used 
for the furtherance of my own efforts, I submit the 
completed work to the kind indulgence of any who 
may wish to gain some insight into the essay of 
the Japanese mind to express itself in poetry. 


Cray MacCauLey, 








INTRODUCTION. 


‘ Japanese poetry, regarded as part of the world’s 
literature, is individual and unique. It had its origin in 
a prehistoric age; its form and content were of its own 
kind and were practically fixed at the time it first appear- 
ed in written speech; and it reached its culminating 
excellence nearly a thousand years ago. At the present 
day, when the Japanese people have been released from 
their long held seclusion from the other peoples of the 
world, there is the probability that their poetry will come 
under the same stimulus that has vivified and started 
forward their sciences and their other modes of mental 
energy ; but, so far, there has appeared little sign of 
promise for any noteworthy poetic development. A study 
of Japanese poetry, therefore, carries one far back in 
the centuries, and into a literary realm that lies as 
isolated in the world of letters as the Empire of Japan 
has lain in the world of nations. 

With a wish to make a contribution to the study 
of the poetry of Japan I invite you to turn to the collec- 
tion of poems known as the Hychkunin-igshu. This 
collection may fairly be accepted as representative of 
that which is characteristic, as a whole, of the unique 
poetry of this people. It is not the largest single collec- 
tion of Japanese poems; it did not originate, as was true 
of most other collections, under Imperial direction; nor 
does it contain any of the few longer poems that once 
promised much for the future of Japanese poetry ; but, 
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in these single songs of one measure, taken from the 
works ofa hundred writers, there have been gathered 
many that are of the very highest excellence. All of 
them are distinctive in form and in subject-matter, and 
nearly all of them were produced in that period of Japan's 
history whose literature has been commended as “ classic.’* 
Besides, this collection of poems as a whole is comprised 
within an easily managed round number, And, more- 
over, whatever may be its worth throughout, it is at 
present, and has been for a long time, in largest part 
the household poetry of the Japanese, in the form of a 
game at cards, in which man, woman and child repeat 
over and over again in their play the measures and 
thoughts of these verses. In brief, there is no other 
gathering of Japanese poems so manageable for a single 
course of study; for all ordinary investigations, it is 
sufficiently instructive concerning the peculiar character- 
istics of the poetry of Japan; and for readers in Europe 
and America it will serve to show well the kind of poetic 
production and pleasure that has the largest favor 
with this people, 

These “ Single Songs of a Hundred Poets" were 
not gathered together in this form until towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. At that time there 
were existing many comprehensive and accepted com- 
pilations of verse. The poems that, according to tradition, 
had been sung by the gods and ancient heroes had been 
preserved in such authorised histories as the Kojiki 
‘Record of Old Things), and the -Nihon-shoki (History 
of Japan), which brought the traditions and records of 
the country down from the farthest past to about the 
end of the seventh century of the Christian cra, But, 
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near the middle of the eighth century, during the reign 
ofthe Empress Koken, Tachibana no Moroe began to 
collect into one work all the poems then extant, which 
work, in the ninth century, as supplemented by Otomo no 
Yakamochi and others came into literature as the celebrat- 
ed Monyishi (Collection of Myriad Leaves). In the 
twenty volumes constituting this collection there are 
4,515 poems, among which are gathered 268 of 
what are called naga ula, “long songs," because they 
are composed of more than the five lines to which the 
standard Japanese poem ts limited. The “ long songs,"’ 
or naga ula, of the Manydsht are spoken of as especially 
admirable, They have been used for centuries as models 
of their kind by Japan's poets, Among the many writers 
distinguished in the Manydeht are Kakinomoto no Hito- 
maro (No. 3), Yamabe no Akahito (No. 4), and Otomo no 
no Yakamochi (No. 6), specimens of whose verse appear 
in the Hyakunin-isshu. In the tenth century, after the 
Imperial capital had been fully established in Kyéto and 
a hundred years and more of the dominance of Chinese 
influence in Japanese literature had passed, a revival of 
literature distinctively Japanese took place. By order 
of the Emperor Daigo, between the years 905 and 922 
A.D,, Ki no Tsurayuki (No. 35), a poet of the rank of the 
earlier Hitomaro, made a new compilation of verse, 
called the Aokinshit (Ancient and Modern Songs). 
This work is now esteemed the finest, and it is the most 
studied, collection of poems in Japanese literature, It 
contains more than 1,100 “songs,” or ula, only 5 of 
which are naga ula, This work, divided into twenty 
parts, has among its treasures quite a number of ufa, 
of the standard measure commonly known as fanka, 


which are repeated in the Hyakunin-isshu. Among the 
fanta so quoted, is the one ascribed to the Emperor 
Tenchi (No. 1), and those written by Sarumaru (No. 
5), Kisen (No. 8), Ono no Komachi (No. g), Henja (No. 
12), Kawara no Sadaijin (No. 14), Yukihira (No, 16), 
Narihira (No. 17), Yasuhide (No. 22), Kanesuke (No, 
27), Mineyuki (No. 28), Oshikachi (No. 29), Korenori 
(No. 31), Okikaze (No. 34), and Fukayabu (No, 36), It 
was at this period in the empire’s history that poetry 
began to have a language peculiarly its own, distinctly 
marked off from that of ordinary speech. Fifty years 
later than the compilation of the Kokinshi, about 970 
A.D.,a school of poetry was established in the Imperial 
Palace, and poetic composition became, and for a long 
time remained, one of the chief accomplishments of the 
members of the Court and of the nobility. Various col- 
lections of verse, supplementary of the Manydshii and 
the Kokinshit, were then made under Imperial command. 
Between the time of the completion of the Kokinshi 
{922 a p.), and of the gathering of the Hyakunin-isshu 
(1235 AD.), no less than seven authorised and distin- 
guished collections of poems were made. These were 
1. Gosenshii (After Collection), 2. Shiish® (Gathered 
Remnants), 3. Goshiiaha (Post-Gathered Remnants), 4. 
Kinyoshit (Golden Leaves), 5. Shikwashii (Wild Flowers), 
6., Sensatehii (Immortal Songs) and 7, Shinkokiashit (New 
Kokinshu). These works together with the Kokinsh® are 
known in literature as the JJachidaish@ (Collections of 
Eight Dynasties), They are all possessed of much merit. 
It is said thatthe Shinkokinshi. “contains stanzas con- 
structed with remarkable skill, the phraseology subtle 
and elegant, the rhythm casy and graceful, the style 
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refined and the ideas profound.” It “ stands at the head 
of all collections of poems published under Imperial 
auspices” In these seven compilations may be found 
some of the best anka reproduced in the Hyakunin-isshu. 
For example, those written by Hitoshi (No. 39’, and 
Tadami (No. 41) are found in the Gosenshii ; those by 
Ukon (No. 38), Kanemori (No. 40), Kentokuko (No. 45), 
Eikei (No. 47), Yoshitaka (No. 50), Sanekata (No. 51), 
Michinobu (No. 52), Kinta (No. 55), Izumi Shikibu (No. 
56), Daini no Sammi (No. 58), Akasome Emon (No. 
59), Sei-Shonagon (No. 62), Michimasa (No. 63), Masa- 
fisa (No, 73), are taken from the two Shutshii ; those by 
Gyoson (No, 66), T'sunenobu (No. 71), Yushi Naishi no 
Kii (No. 72), are quoted from the Kinyoshii; those by 
Yoshinobu (No, 49), Ise no Osuke (No, 61), Hoshdji no 
Nyudo (No, 76), Sutoku-in (No, 87), are from the Shifwa- 
shit; and those by Tadayori (No. 64), Suwo no Naishi 
(No. 67), Toshiyori (No. 74), Mototoshi (No. 75), Hori- 
kawa (No 80), Go-Tokudaiji (No. 81), Déin (No. 82), 
Toshinari (No. 83), Shunye (No. 85), Saigyo (No. 86), 
Kwoka Mon-in no Betta, (No. 88), Impu Mon-in no Taiu 
(No. 90), Nijo no In no Sanuki (No. 92), Jien (No 95) 
are from the Senzaishii- The Shinkokinahii was in large 
measure only a re-editing of the poetical collections 
made subsequently to that of the Kokinshi. The leading 
poets of the later time, that is, towards the thirteenth 
century, were Toshinari, Saigyd, Ictaka (Karyi), and 
Sadaie. Special mention should be made of the poet- 
Shogun, Sanetomo (No. 93), of the end of the twelfth 
century, whose songs, it has been said, “ find no parallel 
in cognate compositions subsequent to the Nara Epoch.’ 

With this store. of poetic treasures at command, 
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some one about the year 1235 a,p. brought together 
these “Songs of a Hundred Poets” as one anthology. 
Just by whom and how the Hyakunin-ieshu came to be 
gathered is no longer known. Certainly, in its present 
form, its editorship is doubtful. The author of the Dai 
Nihon-shi (History of Great Japan) was satisfied, upon 
the authority of the Mei-gelsu-ki (Record of Brilliant 
Months), that the collection was made by Teikakyo. 
whose family name was Fujiwara no Sadaie (No. 97). 
sadaie, or Teikakyé, held high office. He was an Im- 
perial Vice-Counsellor prior to, and under, the reign of 
the Emperor Shija (1233-1242 a.p.). He was also one 
of the leading poets of his day. Under his direction 
the Shinkokinshii was compiled. The Méi-getsu-ki was, 
it is said, a daily record kept by Teikakyd. The origin- 
al manuscript has almost wholly perished. Indeed, 
some of the supposed authorised sheets of the work are 
doubtful. And there is much question whether the 
present form of the Hyakunin-isshu is that which it had 
at the first. Among the traditions connected with the 
compilation of the anthology is this:—Teikakyé was a 
skilful writer of the kana syllabary. He also held a 
Position that might called the poet-laureateship of 
the time. Among his friends, or relatives, was a 
noble named Utsunomiya Yasaburo, or Rensho, 
who became a lay-priest, or nyidd, and lived 
in a cottage in the village of Ogura in Saga. 
In the “ Record of Hrilliant Months’ it is stated, “I 
wrote for the shaji of the ‘Middle House of Saga, 
colored papers, and sent them, At night I sent them 
to Ringo.” Ringo, whose name is generally known as 
Tameie, was Teikakyd's son and was married to 
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Utsunomiya Yasaburo’s daughter. With some, the sup- 
position is that the latter, Renshd, who was a poet 
also, had requested Sadaie through the son to write 
down, with his skilled pen, a hundred poems which he, 
Rensho, had selected for the decoration of shaji in his 
new country house at Ogura. Sadaie obligingly com- 
plied with the request. Were this story true, Rensho, 
not Sadaie, would have whatever reputation belongs to 
the compilation of the hundred songs. Afterwards, 
when Tameie, as it is said, copied the poems from the 
shikishi, or thick fancy-colored paper, used for the 
writing of poems, he arranged them in an approximate 
chronological order. Another tradition locates the 
poctic ornamentation of the shoji in the poet's own 
country house at Ogurayama, whither the poet had 
retired after resignation of his office in the Imperial 
Court. Sadaie’s choice of the poems, according to 
this story, was made without special forethought and 
without system. Ile wrote down the verses at random, 
just as they happened to come into memory, while he 
had brush in hand, Strict literary judgement did not 
Suide him. For this reason, the songs show un- 
equal merit: some, displaying the very finest quality, 
appearing side by side with others that are of inferior 
worth. The mode of production of the collection, 
however, is a matter of comparative indifference. This 
‘*Century of Songs” exists:—by the fortune of cir- 
cumstances, in time it became known avy whore as 
the Ogura Hyakunin-isshu. 

How the hundred poems steiat to come 
into use for a household game at cards is not known. The 
first decided notice of the game is found after the time of 
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the fourth Shagunate, or in the age of Genroku (1688- 
7703 4.D). It was in this period that Kaibara Vekken 
Wrote the “Great Learning for Women” (Onna Dai- 
goku}, and other books for the education of women. 
Special attention was paid to the education of girls then. 
Girls’ books were much in demand. At that time the 
Ayakunin-isshu became useful as a text-book for private 
female education, During the Shégunate, when the 
poems had been transferred to separate cards, a package 
ofthe Hyakunin-isshu was looked upon as a part of the 
bride's household outit. At that time, many samurai 
in Kyoto, skilled in calligraphy, aided in the financial 
Support of their households by writing the hundred 
poem-cards for the market. Some of these cards, writ- 
ten by well known noblemen, have had great financial 
value. A story is handed down, that about six hundred 
years ago, the Imperial Court guards had a habit in 
night-watches of writing with bits of charcoal inside their 
porcelain plates, each, one of the “parts” of extemporized 
poenis, renga, and of seeing how one part would fit 
with another, This verse-play, it is supposed by some, 
Sugecsted a similar use of the hundred songs. But, as 
said before, the origin of the ula-garula, or “ song- 
cards," isunknown, We must be satisfied with the fact 
that two centuries or more ago, the poems somehow 
had gained place in the homes of the Japanese people in 
the form of a game, whereby they have become the 
common property of old and young, and are to-day as 
household words. (See Transactions of this Society Vol. 
II, page 129.) 

Before making a closer examination of the Hyaku- 
nin welu, let us take a glance at Japanese poetry 
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generally. What are its special characteristics,—in form, 
in content and in general quality ? 
simplicity and brevity in its forms, are probably 
the most prominent characteristics that appear to an eye 
accustomed to, and familiar with, the poetry of the 
West. The standard model for Japanese poetic struc- 
ture is a five-versed stanza, named the lanka, in which 
all the songs of the Hyakunin-isshu, and by far the most of 
Japanese poems, are embodied. The tanka is composed 
of only thirty-one syllabics. These syllabics are arrang- 
ed in five verses, or measures; the first and third 
measures containing as a rule five syllabics each; and 
the second, fourth and fifth measures, each including 
seven. Usually these five verses may be divided into 
two complete parts, namely, the “first,” or “ upper,” 
part (fami no ku), made up of the first three lines, and 
the “second,” or “lower,” part (ahimo no ku), consisting 
of the fourth and filth lines. The reputed most ancient 
song treasured in Japanese tradition, the song of the god 
Susa-no-o, sung at the building of the bridal palace for 
a celestial pair, is the prototype of this popular measure. 
“ When this Great Deity first built the palace of Suga,” 
says the Kojiki “clouds rose up thence. Then he made 
an august song. That song said :— 
Yakumo tatsu 

Izumo yae gaki 

Yaegaki tsukuru : 

Sono yae gaki wo!" 


Or, in somewhat free translation, according to the 
ofiginal metre; — 
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“ Many clouds appear: 
Right-fold clouds a barrier raise 
Round the wedded pair, 
Manifold the clouds stand guard, 
© that eight-fold barrier-ward!” 

Besides the tanka there are numerous variations in 
arrangement of the fundamental five and seven-syllabic 
verses, but the limits of this study prevent their illustra- 
tion. There are, however, two extremes of composition 
that may be noticed in passing, the naga ula, or “ long 
song,’ and the hokku, or “first verses,” The naga ula 
is indefinite in length. Itis made up of couplets of the 
two kinds of verses,—the five and the seven syllabled 
verses,—the end of the poem being in an additional seven 
syllabic verse, The hokku is a complete poem contained 
in only seventeen syllabics that make up the first three 
lines, or “part,” of the tanka. The hokku must be an 
exceedingly compact bit of word and thought skill to 
be worth anything—as literature. The following hokku, 
which is also an acrostic of the word yulaka, ** fruit- 
fulness,” “ abundance?’—is a good illustration of its 
kind, 

Yufudachi ya 
Th wo mi-megquri no 
Kami naraba, 
If the summer shower 
Would but round the rice-fields go 
As it were a god! 

So far as cadence is concerned, Japanese poetry is 
almost without it. Careful students of the language, like 
Dr, W. G. Aston, and Professor B. H, Chamberlain, 
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fail to find any. ‘ The cadence of Japanese poetry,” the 
former says, “is not marked by a regular succession of 
accented syllables as in English.” It has, says the 
latter, “ neither rhyme, assonance, alliteration, accentual 
stress, quantity, nor parallelism.” These judgments are 
true, but with some qualification. It is true that 
Japanese verse has normally an irregular cadence, yet 
much of it may easily receive, and often does receive in the 
reading, the movement of some of the simpler measures 
of English poetry. It is common, for example, to 
hear such verses as the following read as though they 
were composed in trochaic movement :— 
Nikumarete 
Nikumi kaesu na 
Nikumarero 
Nikumi nikumare 
Hateshi: wakereba. 
Hated though you be, 
Hate for hate do not return ;: 
Hatred given accept. 
If for hatred you give hate, 
Then to hating comes no end, 
So, in a Buddhist hymn, Nori no Hatsune (The 
Dominant Note of the Law), its lines generally take 
the rhythm of English anapestic verse, as :— 
Ttazura golo ni hi wo kasane ; 
Rokushiu rulen no tane wo maki: 
Hokanaku kono yo wo s'gosu nari, ec. 


In spending my days chasing things that are trifles 7 
In sowing the seed of the six-fold migration ; 


I pass through the world with my life purpose 
baffled, etc. 
However, «speaking broadly, the prosody dominant in 
Western poetry does not appear in the poetry of Japan, 
except, we may say, through the influence of a natural 
but unacknowledged rhythmic instinct. 

Again, in the construction of Japanese verse there 
are certain special rhetorical oddities, such as re- 
dundant expletives and phrases, called “ Pillow-words ” 
and “Introductions,” that are of especial importance in 
a study of this poetry. These expressions are purely 
conventional ornaments or cuphonisms, Much of the 
Superior merit of this verse-writing depends also upon 
a serious use of puns and of other word-plays, By 
way of description of these special verbal devices let 
me repeat the words of an honored member of this 
society, Professor Chamberlain, as given in an essay 
read here more than twenty years ago. (Transactions, 
Vol V. p. 81.) The “ Pillow-words” says Prof, 
Chamberlain, “are as a rule, simple epithets that were 
formerly applied quite naturally and appropriately to 
various objects, places and actions, but which in most 
cases by the process of phonetic decay, by being used 
in connection with expressions having but a very dis- 
tant affinity to the expressions they originally served 
to define,” etc., “have become almost unrecognisable 
and practically devoid of meaning. ‘“‘ They are prefixed 
to other words merely for the sake of euphony. Almost 
every word of note has some ‘ Pillow-word.’” Dr. W. G. 
Aston in his admirable work on “ Japanese Literature” 
names “ Pillow-words”? “ stock conventional epithets,” 
something after the fashion of Homer's ‘ swilt-footed * 
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Achilles, or ‘many-fountained’ Ida.” They are “survivals 
from a very archaic stage of the language.” 

The special “ Pillow-words,” “Introductions” or 
“ Prefaces”’ used in the Hyckunin-isehu will be properly 
noticed as they occur in the following’ pages, Here, by 
way of illustration of what has been said, it will suffice to 
note the “ first part” of the third song of the collection. 
This fenka contains the ‘ Pillow-word,” ashibiki’ no, 
"foot-drawing ” associated with yama dori, mountain’ 
pheasant.” The first part of the tanka is a “ Preface” 
for the sentiment that follows. Ashibifi no yama dori no: 
om shidarto no, is literally, “the downward curving 
feathers of the tail of the foot-drawing mountain-pheasant,”’ 
x phrase practically meaningless as here used, except as 
it may be a combination of sound and thought that tends: 
to intensify and to fix the dreary plaint of the second 
“part” of the tanka, which tells of the loneliness of the: 
long, long night. 

Another very common special device in Japanese 
poetry is the use of the pun, or of kenydgen a word 
subjected to two definitions, to convey the writer's mean- 
ing. This interpretation is thereby often accomplished’ 
kenyogen occasions most agreeable intellectual surprises: 
In the tenth fanka, for example, the poet helps along his 
piesa quite pleasantly with play upon the word-sound, 

“Osaka,” which means, as thus written, “ Great Hill,’ or 
“Slope,” and, when written “Ausaka,” “Hill of Meeting.” 
The same fact is true of like words in many others of the 
Songs. 

A third word-play of little worth, and ‘considerabl 
wanting in dignity, to Western Stcraces jl eceuaulen 
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use of so-called ‘ Pivot-words,” These words serve to 
complete one thought and to begin another, neither 
having logical connection with the other. As such 
words occur they will be explained in the notes that 
follow, Here, this English sentence may serve to illustrate 
how a“Pivot-word" works :—“‘As the chariot approached, 
I said to the driver, ‘Alight!’ (a light) that guides our foot- 
steps through dark ways.” The command “ Alicht !” 
“to descend ” has the same sound as the words, “a light,” 
that “ guides,” but between the two there is no logical 
connection. Yet, while the word closes the sentence of 
command, it serves, also, to open the descriptive passage 
that follows. Speaking of these and other word-plays 
special to Japanese serious poetry, Protessor Chamberlain 
remarks :—'' There is nothing in the nature of things 
constraining us to associate plays upon words with the 
ridiculous, Each literature must be a law unto itself.” 
The subject-matter, or content, of the poetry of the 
Japanese, to characterise it generally, is simple and, 
ordinarily, serene emotion in reference to persons, or to 
objects in nature. Still broadly characterising it,—it is, 
in general quality of expression, in a high degree, re- 
fined, dainty, clegant and subdued. It is meditative, _ 
not didactive, It is suggestive and impressionist, like 
Japanese painting. It is given over to small fancies 
wrought under the lyric impulse, Poetic imagination, as 
known in the West, has no place in Japanese verse. 
There never could have been a Dante, Milton, Shelley, 
Wordsworth or Browning under Japanese poetic limi- 
tations. Poetry is not, in Japan, a means chosen for” 
sounding and recording the depths of profound spiritual 
experience. It has never been, and could not be, the 
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vehicle of an epic. Yoshida Kenkd, in the fourteenth 
century, wrote in his delightful reveries, called 
“Weeds of Idleness" (Zeure-rure gusa) ;—" Japanese 
poetry is especially charming. Even the toil of an awk- 
ward peasant or of a woodman, expressed in poetic form, 
delights the mind, The name of the terrible wild boar, 
also, when styled ‘ fusui no toko” sounds elegant.” This 
passage seems to disclose the Japanese poetic “ charm,”"— 
an effect produced by the embodiment of simple fancies 
in brief, refined speech, Kino Tsurayuki, long before 
Kenko’s time, wrote in his preface.to the Kokinshit 
“ Poetry began when heaven and earth were created. In 
the age of the swift gods it would seem that as yet there 
was no established metre. Their poetry was artless in 
form and hard of comprehension. It was in the age of 
man that Susa-no-o made the first poetry of thirty and 
one syllables, And so, by the vain multiplication of our 
thoughts and language we came to express our love for 
flowers, our envy of birds, our emotion at the sight of 
the hazes which ‘usher in the spring, or our grief at 
beholding the dew. As a distant journey is begun by 
our first footsteps and goes on for months and years; as’ 
a high mountain has its beginning in the dust of its base 
and at length arises aloft and extends across the sky like 
the clouds of heaven, so gradual must have been the rise 
of poetry.” Tsurayuki.thus, also discloses the Japanese 
poetic ideal—the commonest notions in the form of 
simple but refined verse as patterned for man by a god in 
the far past. In Tsurayuki's catalogue of the themes 
which through poetic expression had “ soothed the hearts 
of the Emperors and the great men of Japan in bygone 
days,” he does not anywhere carry the reader beyond 


such things as, joy inspring flowers, and in autumn moons, 
and their like; beyond love, eternal as Mount Fiji's 
smoke, or yearning like a cricket's cry, and grief made 
deeper by flowers shed from their stalks in the spring, or 
leaves falling in autumn, All his long list of themes lies 
on the same level of thought and feeling. ‘‘ Poetry,’’ he 
said, “drew its metaphors from the waves and the fir-clad 
mountains, or the spring of water in the midst of the 
moor. Poets gazed on the under leaves of the autumn 
lespedeza, or counted the times a snipe preens its feathers 
at dawn, or compared mankind to a joint of bamboo 
floating down a stream, or expressed their disgust with the 
world by the simile of the river Yoshino, or heard that 
the smoke no longer rises from Mount Fuji,” Beyond 
these things Japanese poetry does notgo, It remains 
where, according to Western ideals and aims, poetry is 
but littl advanced from the place of its beginnings, or 
where its highest excellence consists in merely the refine- 
ment of rudimentary form and content. 

In carrying on our study, it is desirable that we 
should have in mind, further, somewhat the circle of men 
and women in which devotion to poetic composition was 
dominant, and also the social environment of the writers. 
The Hyakunin-isshu is a collection of verse whose parts 
date from the latter part of the seventh to the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries. Most of the songs were written 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, Throughout most of 
the period covered by this anthology, the production of 
poetry was one of the chief pastimes of the Imperial Court 
and of the members of the hither aristocracy. This 
fact, one readily sees, explains much that is characteristic 
of the compositions, Poetry was a polite accomplish- 
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ment, and it varied with the varying fortunes of its exalted 
source. Before the eighth century, that is, “ the age of 
Nara," the Imperial capital was changed almost as often as 
the Emperors were changed. Court-life thus was conse- 
quently comparatively barren and commonplace. Pomp 
and grandeur were almost unknown, and luxury did not 
tempt to indolence and vice, At Nara, however, thrcugh 
the larger part of the eighth century, seven Emperors 
reigned in succession, and on account of a growing 
intercourse with China court-life then became increasingly 
ceremonious and ornate. Towards the end of the eighth 
century, under the Emperor Kwammu, the site of Kyito 
was chosen for the Imperial capital. Then the Imperial 
residence became fixed, to remain unchanged for eleven 
hundred years. At that time, too, and for the next four 
hundred years, the career of the Japanese aristocracy was 
one of increasing wealth and luxury. The comparatively 
unpolished, frugal and industrious habits of the Nara age 
by degrees disappeared. The ruling classes entered 
upon a career of high culture, refinement and elegance 
of life, that passed, however, in the end into an excess of 
luxury, debilitating efleminacy and dissipation. It was 
during the best part of these memorable centuries that 
Japanese literature as belles-lettres, culminated, leaving 
to altertimes, even to the present day, models for pure 
Japanese diction, The court nobles of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth centuries abundant leisure for the culture 
of letters. They devoted their time to that, and to the 
pursuit of whatever other refined or luxurious pleasures 
imagination could devise. For instance, among the 
many notable intellectual dissipations of the age were 
re-unions at daybreak among the spring flowers, and boat 
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rides during autumnal moon-lighted nights, by aristo- 
cratic devotees of music and verse, who vied with one 
another in exhibits of their skill with these arts. MNari- 
hira (No, 7), it is said, ‘the celebrated beau and di- 
letlante of the times of the Emperors Montoku and Seiwa, 
was a typical specimen of these devotees of refinement 
and sensuous gratification.” In much of the verse of this 
‘Century of Song,” the sentimentality, the refinement 
and the laxity of morals of the pleasure-loving courtiers 
and aristocrats of the latter half of the Mean age (S00- 
1186 a.p.) are exhibited, The poems are, in good part, 
an instructive comment on the life of the high classes of 
the times. 

The treatment of the Hyokunin-igsshu offered in these 
pages is to be accepted as a literary rather than as a 
scholastic work. Here results rather than processes have 
been given. Only such technical exegetical notes as are 
needed to make exceptionally obscure words and pas- 
sages more intelligible, have been attached to the trans- 
lations. The translations themselves are, as strictly as 
is possible for English renderings, made literal, both in 
prose and in metrical form. The metrical renderings 
have been attempted as exact reproductions of the origi- 
nal measures of the fanka, and, where possible with 
fidelity to literalness, have been clothed in poetic terms, 
Some biographical intormation, and some illustrative 
comments upon the writer’s meanings have been attached 
toeach poem, These last named notes, it is hoped, will 
found helpful and of special interest to readers pene- 
rally, An attempt-has also been made to give appropriate 
titles to the metrical translations. 

Now, taking these “Single Songs of a Hundred 
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Poets,” as a whole, the reader will find that, broadly 
judged, they can be gathered, in accordance with their 
subject-matter, into three groups, Let us name these 
groups, 1. Nafure, or contemplation and description of 
scenes in the outer world; 2. Sentiment, or moods asso- 
ciated with the milder human emotions, such as melan- 
choly, pensiveness, regret, sympathy, contentment, grat- 
itude, friendship, filial love, loyalty and the like. 3. A 
third group, belonging to the deeper ranges of emotion, 
but distinctive enough to be regarded separately, is 
composed of those poems which are an outburst of the 
passion Love, Love poems are ina high degree char- — 
acteristic of Japanese, as of all other, poetry. In this 
collection, forty-six of the fenka, nearly half of the songs, 
have for their motive, some phase of this great human 
passion. Twenty-nine of the lanba are given to the more 
ordinary sentiments; and twenty-five to the scenes of 
nature, It will be well, however, in reading all these 
songs to remember that they need not be taken as tran- 
scripts of personal experiences, Most. of them were 
creations for use in poetical contests and as exhibits of 
artistic skill. Often they may have had no other basis 
than the writers’ fine fancies drawn from imagination’s 
realm, 

We shall not here try to pass all the songs in re- 
view. Readers can examine them at their leisure in the 
following pages. Dut, to illustrate the judgment just 
made, attention is called to a few songs which show 
some noticeable skill in form and mood, considered as 
utterances of the Japanese muse. 

The fourth tenke, for instauce, isa delicate bit of 
suggestion and impressionism concerning a scene in 


mature. In its English form we will name it, “ Beauty 
made Perfect.” At:the coast of Tagois one of Japan's 
very best sea and landscapes. Rising as its centre and 
crown is the “ peerless mountain,” Fuji. The scene is 
at any time one of supreme beauty. But the Japanese 
poct would add yet one touch to the consummate 
excellence. 


When to Tago’s coast 
I my way have ta’en, and see 
Perfect whiteness laid 
On mount Fuji's lofty peak 
By the drift of falling snow, 

50, also, in song seventeen where the poet celebrates 
the delight he felt at seeing the scarlet leaves of autumn 
floating upon the blue waters of the river Tatta. He 
recalls the wonderful age of tradition, when the gods, so 
it was said, held visible sway in the world, and all marvels 
were seen and done. 


I have never heard 
That, een when the gods held sway 
In the ancient days, 
E’er was water bound with red 
Such as here in Tatta's stream. 


In tanka twenty-two, there is a punning word-play 
that does not ill befit even serious verse, The word 
arashi may mean “a storm,” or it may mean, “ wild,” 
or “violent.” The poet wrote :-— 

since, ‘tis by its breath 
Autumn's leayes of grass and trees 
Broken are and waste, 
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Men may to the mountain wind 
Fitly give the name, “ The Wild.” 

A refined and delicate picturing of the magic 
wrought by the early frost of autumn ts presented in song 
twenty-nine. 

If it were my wish 

White chrysanthemum to cull :— 
Puzzled by the frost 

Of the early autumn time, 

I, perchance, might pluck the flower, 

Then, an effect of a falling snow is beautifully and 
graphically shown in the thirty-first tanka :— 


At the break of day, 

Just as though the morning moon 
Lightened the dim scene, 

Voshino’s fair hamlet lay 

In a haze af falling snow. 


Again, the fancy of likening dew-drops to gems, 
such as is given in the thirty-seventh song is quite 
pleasing :— 


In the autumn fields, 
When the heedless winds blow by 
O'er the pure-white dew, 
How the myriad, unstrung gems 
Everywhere are scattered round. 


Passing over the many other verses devoted to 
scenes in nature, let us turn from this group, with a 
glimpse of * The Beautiful World” given in the ninety- 
third ianta, The writer was, we will suppose, on a lovely 
day seated near the sea-shore :— 





Would that this our world 
Might be ever as it is! 

What a lovely scene |! 
See the fisherwoman's boat, 
Rope-drawn, rowed along the shore. 

The group containing ula expressive of the serene 
or milder sentiments, is quite varied in mood and merit, 
Song number five, is one of the most attractive of them 
all, It was inspired by the poet's hearing “a stag’s cry 
in autumn ” :-— 

In the mountain depths, 
Treading through the crimson leaves, 
Cries the wandering stag. 
When I hear the lonely cry, 
Sad,—how sad,—the autumn is! 

The eleventh song, however, is one of deep, touch- 
ing feeling :—“ An Exile’s Farewell,” It is an appeal 
to the insensate boats of the fishermen, the only objects, 
connected with human life, that witnessed the poet's 
unhappy start for the place to which he had been 

O'er the wide, wide sea, 
Towards its many distant isles, 
Rowing I set forth. 
This, to all the world proclaim, 
O ye boats of fisher-folk ! 


In Japan, as elsewhere, sadness is especially asso- 
ciated with moonlight, and with the autumn among the 
Seasons. And in Japan, under the Buddhist faith, a 
pessimistic tone is exceptionally prominent, in literature, 
These facts will help to explain the twenty-third fanka, . 
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Gazing at the moon 

Myriad things arise in thought, 
And my thoughts are sad :— 

Yet, ‘tis not for me alone, 

That the autumn time has come. 

In the twenty-eighth fanka, a mood accompanying a 
winter scene appears :-— 

Winter loneliness 
In a mountain hamlet prows 

Only deeper, when 
Guests are gone and leaves and grass 
Withered are :—so runs my thought. 

A longing for friendship, that inclines man in soli- 
tude to take even the lifeless things about him into his 
companionship, is beautifully shown in the sixty-sixth 
fanka, in a personifying address to a solitary cherry-tree. 

Let us cach for each 
Pitying hold tender thought, 
Mountain-cherry flower ! 
Other than thee, lonely flower, 
There is none I hold as friend. 

To one who has seen the pensive and exquisite 
beauty of the scenery near there, a peculiar charm 
pervades the eighth song,—* A Night at Suma’s Gate.” 
In ancient times there was an Imperial barrier at the 
place. 

Guard of Suma's gate, 
From your sleep how many nights 
Have you waked, at cries 
Of the plaintive sanderlings 
Migrant from Awaji's isle ? 


There is a note of hope in the eighty-fourth song, 
an agreeable departure from the general sadness of these 
poems of Sentiment ;—“ The Transfigured Past,” _ 

If I long should live, 
Then perchance the present days 
May be dear to me :— 
Just as past time fraught with grief 
Now comes fondly back in thought. 

Many others of these poems of the sentiments are 
worth repeating as illustrative of our theme, but we will 
now turn to the third group,—that which is gathered about 
the mighty power moving in all human life,—Love. 

Tonka thirteen tells of “ Love Perfected.” The poet 
uses the figure of a mountain rill becoming a full, serene 
river. 

From Tsukuba’s peak 
Falling waters have become 
Mina’s still, full flow. 
50, my love has grown to be :— 
Like the river's quiet deeps. 

In tanka sixteen, by means of two word-plays,—one 
upon the word Jnaba,a mountain, or district bearing 
this name, to which the poet was going, and, also, the 
phrase, “if 1 go;" the other upon the word matsu mean- 
ing “a pine tree," and to “ wait,” as one pining for 
another may wait—by means of these word-plays an 
assurance of “ Faithful Love ” is well given, 

Though we parted be, 
If on mount Inaba’s peak 

I should hear the sound 
Of the pine-trees growing there, 
Back at once I'll make my way, 
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In the eighteenth song, one of the distinctive devices 
of Japanese poetry, the “ Preface” and euphonic “ In- 
troductory-word ” appear. In the English rendering: the 
word “ gathered” reproduces approximately this device, 
The first two lines of the stanza are to be regarded as 
purely introductory. The theme is “ Secret Love.” 

Lo! the gathered waves 
On the shores of Sumi's bay ! 
F’en in gathered night, 
When in dreams I go to thee, 
I must shun the eyes of men, 


The solicitude of a woman about the safety ofa man 
who had deserted her, showing thereby the self-efface- 
ment that love at times effects, is well expressed in the 
thirty-eighth tenke, The lover had sworn to the gods 
that he would never desert his mistress, The wronged 
woman, therefore, feared that the gods might execute 
vengeance. 


Though forgotten now, 
For myself [ do not care :— 
He, by oath, was pledged, 
And his life that is forsworn, 
Such a thing of pity is! 
“Unconfessed Love " that betrays itself is the theme 
of the fortieth song :— 
Though I would conceal, 
In my face it yet appears,— 
My fond, secret love ; 
So much that he asks of me 
‘‘ Does not something trouble you?" 


“Love Perplexed" is pictured in the forty-sixth 
song under the simile of a mariner at sea with rudder 
Like a mariner 
Sailing over Yura’s strait 
With his rudder gone ;— 
Whither o’er the deep of love 
Lies the goal, I do not know. 

The recklessness that accompanies pursuit in love, 
and the longing for continued life that comes with suc- 
cessful possession, are thus shown in the fiftieth song :— 

For thy precious sake 
Once my eager life itself 

Was not dear to me. 
But, ‘tis now my heart's desire, 
It may long, long years endure. 

Fearfulness concerning the future faithfulness ofa 
lover just pledged, is told in these anxious verses of the 
song number fifty-four,—* A Woman's Judgment,” -— 

If, “ not to forget "’ 
Will for you in future years 
Be too difficult, 
It were well this very day 
That my life,—ah me !—should close. 

Distrust of one who has a reputation for insincerity 
and unfaithfulness finds place in fanka seventy-two, under 
the guise of dread of the waves of the beach of Takashi, 

Well I know the fame 
Of the fickle waves that beat 

On Takashi’s strand, 
Should I e’er go near that shore 
I should only wet my sleeves, 
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Struggle to conceal a love that may not be shown 
to the one beloved, is admirably exhibited in the eighty- 
ninth tanka, in an apostrope to self, ‘The poet wrote >— 

Life! Thou string of gems! 

If thou art to end, break now ; 
For, if yet I live, 

All I do to hide my love, 

May at last grow weak and fail. 

These are but a few of the many songs of which love, 
in some of its phases, is the theme. I shall quote 
only one more of them. It is the one written by the 
compiler of this anthology, the Hyakunin-tsshu, the poet 
Teikakys, or Sadaie, It isa vivid picture of a common 
scene on Awaji island, used in simile here to show the 
poet-lover’s impatience in waiting ;— 

Like the salt sea-weed 
Burning in the evening calm 
On Matsuo’s shore, 
All my being is aglow 
Waiting one who does not comes. 


Here the introduction to this ‘‘ Century of Song ” 
may end and the way among the songs themselves 
be entered. No one knows better than the present 
writer, the difficulties one meets with in making the 
venture here made, or how unsatisfactory the results 
gained. The real charm of these dainty bits of 
verse will forever elude the quest of one who, foreign to 
the Japanese people and their language, seeks to discover 
it, and to show it to the world. But I have done faithful 
service in my search, and I hope that some measure of 
attainment has been secured. 
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HYAKUNIN-ISSHU. 


(SINGLE SONGS OF A HUNDRED POETS.) 


I. 
TENCHI TENNO. 


Ali no ta no 
Kerio no w no 
Toma wo arami 
Waga koromode wa 
Teuyu ni mure-taulsu, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 
Arami wo toma 
Because of the coarseness of the rush-mat 
no 1a no kario 
of the hut of temporary -hut 
no ta no aki 
of the rice-field of autumn, 
wa waga koromode 
eo far as concerns my leaves 
nure-tsutou nt tsuyu, 
they are becoming wet with dew (or rain). 
Kari, in the phrase daria no to no, is a generic name applied to o 
certain kind of house, ic, “ temporary-house," “shed,” “ hut,” whenoe 
ths aeoeceal redundancy of the phrase, “the house of the temporary- 


house.” The meaning is, “ the house” of the Lind called “timporary- 
house; ns,ifone should my, ‘a warehoue-bouse.” The sign of the 
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accusative cate, wo, Wheo placed before adjectival nouns in mu, a9 bere- 
—foma wo crami—has the force of euch prepositional phrases as, “ be, 
cause of,” “by means of" on sccount of," ete. Thos:—* Because of 
the coarseness (in texture) of the rush-mats—my sleeves are growing 
wet, ete.” T'rufeu ip a verbal suffix showing simultaneity, or association, 
in time of action, as ;—" The rash-mate being coarse, at the some time 
from the falling or dripping dew, my sleeves become wet.” 

Expiaxatory Nore. These verses have boen nscribed 
to the Emperor (Tennd) Tenchi, whose reigo covered the 
period between the years 668 and 672 A.D. He had his seat 
of government at Oiau near Kydtw. Hia reigu wos long 
famed for its benevolence. 

The writer, it is said, give expression, in the poem, to 
sympathy with his subjects to whom bad fallen the hard lot of 
work in the rice-fields, The temporary shelter-sheds, built by 
the laborers near their fields fir use duriug the harvest time, 
did not protect them from the season's fogs and rains. In 
imagination the Emperor had placed himself in one of these 
harvest-huts. He embodied his fancied experience and mood 
In Verse, 

In form, the poem does not quits comply with the stand- 
ard measure of the fanka. In the third verse—foma wo 
arami,—are six syllables insiead of the required five. Sach 
Variations in Japanese verse, however, are uot infrequent. A 
literal rendering of the poem in its original metre, un account 
of grammatical peculiarities, has not been satisfactorily secured 
in the present version, 

METRICAL TRANSLATION :-— 
AN EMPEROR'S SYMPATHY. 
Coarse the rush-mat roof 
Sheltering the harvest-hut 
OF the autumn rice-field -— 
And my sleeves are growing wet 
With the moisture dripping through, 
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II. 
ITO TENNO. 
Haru sugile 
Shirofae no 
Koromo hosu tefu 
Ama-no-hagu yama, 
LrrenaAt TRANSLATION :-— 








Natsu Eintkerasha herw 
Bummer seemingly has come, apring 
augite Ama-no - Kagu yama 
being past. (Lo!) Heaven's Perfume Mount 
tefu host koremo 
(where), it is seid, are dried. clothes 
no shirotne, 
of surpassing whiteness, 


Fome editors substitute for Acslt teft (iefu is pronounced cho), the 
word Acshiforu, or tari, With these adjectival affixes Mount Amo-no “ 
Kou would be described as “white with drying clothes.” Shirofae is a 
poetical term for “pure,” “ surpassing,” “exquisite,” “silk-white’»s 
whiteness. Kashi is a suffix conveying the notion of ‘‘lilenes,” or 
“ seemningness."” 

Exroayatory Nore, The Empress (Teno) Jits, a 
daughter of the Emperor Tenchi and reigning from 690 to 
696 A.D., is eaid to have been the writer of these verses, 

Mount ma-no-AKagu, it is supposed, ia a hill that rises 
not far from Nara. In the summer-time the slopes of this 
mountain were often white with drying-clothes spread ovor 
them by the people of the villages lying around the base of the 
mountain. The Empress probably had this eummer scene in 
mind when she wrote her song; or, the song may penbik 
of « Jate fallen enow upon the bill's slopes. 
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MerricaL TRANSLATION :— 
MOUNT AMA-NO-KAGU ;:—A PICTURE. 
Spring, it seems, has passed, 
And the summer come again ; 
For the silk-white robes, 
So ‘tis said, are spread to dry 
On the “ Mount of Heaven's Perfume.” 


IT. 
KAKINOMOTO NO HITOMARU. 
Ashibiki no 
Yamadori no o no 
Shidari-o no 
Naga nagashi yo wo 
_ Hitori ka mo nen, 
Liverat TRANSLATION :—. 
(Ab!) The downward curving tail-feathors 
no 0 no aahiboke yama- 
of the tail of the fuot-dragging mountain- 
phessant ! Tne loog, long night 
sleep I indeed alone? 


In this translation an attempt has boen made to render literally a 
© Pillow-word " and a “ Preface,"—verbal oddities that are common in 
Japanese verse. (See Introduction, p. xsi.) 

It is not certain, however. that the Japanese original has been fair- 
ly represented here, Ashifili no, a “pillow-word” ssociated with 
“mountain " and with the things of moantains, may, or may not, bave 
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heen derived from ashi hitu, “to drag the foot." Some commentators 
think rather that the term is a derivative of words meaning “ covered 
with trees," or “thickly growing treea.”” The first three lines, or “part,” 
of the poem serre no other purpose than to introduce the longing lament 
of the last two lines, or “part.” dsbifi no naturally precedes poma- 
dort; with yamadori is natorally associated shidaric; the whole com- 
bination making a eupbonic introduction or “ preface '’ to naga-nagaahi 
yo. Naga-nagashi is an intensive form of nagaahi, “ longin time.” Mo 
here gives spacial emphasis to Aitori, “‘alons.” Nex is composed of the 
two syllables ne-n. 

Expe.anatory Nore. The writer of this fanka, Hito- 
maro Kakinomoto, lived towards the close of the scventh and 
probably daring the firat third of the eighth centuries. ‘There 
is but little that is trustworthy in the accounts of his life, He 
was an officer at the Imperial court, and at times, so it is eaid, 
was a personal attendant on the Emperor Mommu (697-707 
a.p.). Hitomaro ranks among the first of Japan's poeta, 

The poem is a love-song intelligible rather through the 
mood aroused by its tone, than through explicit verbal ox- 
pression, 

MernicaL TRANSLATION :-— 
A SONG OF LONGING, 
Ah! the foot-drawn trail 
Of the mountain-pheasant's tail 
Drooped like down-curved branch !— 
Through this long, long-dragging night 
Must I keep my couch alone? 


IV. 
YAMABE NO AKAHITO., 
Tago no ura 
Ni uchi-idete mireba 
Shirotae no 
Fuji no tabane ni” 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Uchi-idete ni ura no Jago 
Going out to the coast of Tago, 

mireba yuki wa fitri-teutin 
when I see Fnow 7 at the same 
ne takane 

time falling on the high peak 
no shirnlaa no Fuji. 
of pure-white Fuji. 


In the verse ni wehbifele mireha the terminal and initial vowel 
wounds of the first three words flow together, ai-u becoming my and chi- 
idee becoming ch’-idele. The nine syllables are thus reduced in reading 
to the normal seven. (chi is on emphatic or euphonic prefix to the 
verb idefe;—it has no particular meaning here, In the Manyieha this 
song is given, but in a somewhat differect form. 

Exrianxatony Nore, Akshito of Yamuabe, writer of 
this fanka, lived » few yeara later than Hitomaro, under the 
reign of the Emperor Shima (724-748 a.p.). He shares with 
Hitomaro the reputation of greatest excellence among the 
poste of ancient times, 

In these lines the poet probably intended to call to mind 
the lovely landscape of the coast of Tago in Suruga as made 
complete in beauty with one of its parts, Mount Fuji, receiving 
a covering of snow. 

Metnican Tranxsiatiox :— 
BEAUTY MADE PERFECT. 


When to Tago’s coast 
I my way have ta’en, and see 
Perfect. whiteness laid 
On Mount Foji’s lofty peak 
By the drift of falling snow. 
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V. 
SARUMARU TAYU. 
Oku yama nt 
Momiji fumi-wake 
Naku shika no 
Koe kiku toki so 
Aki wa kanashikr. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Wa aki kanashiki ra) 
As for . autumn, it ia. ead 
tokt lakw koe no 
at the time I hear the voice of 
shika nake fumi-wake 
the stag cry, treading through 
momeyt 
and scattering red maple leaves, 
ni yamner ole, 
in the mountain depths, 


The corpound fumi-wake, meaning “to tread upon, break sand 
scatter?’ is said to indicate progress made through obstacles. The 
mountain paths in autumn are covered with fallen lenves. AMfomijé are 
properly the red, not exclusively maple, eaves of anlumn. “20 6 # 
particle used chiefly to give emphasis to antecedent words, 

Exriaxarory Nore. Sarumaru, whose office was that 
of Tay, an attendant at a Shintd shrine, lived probably before 
800 a.p. Inthe Hajok, written in the year 1212 a.p. by Kamo 
Chamei who became a hermit and dwelt io a ten-fect square 
(hajo) hut on Oharayama near KyGto, is a passage-telling of 
hia daily walks. [t reads, “ I cross Mount Sumi, I make a pil- 
grimage to Iwama, I worship at Ishiyama, or clea I thread 
my way over the plain of Awadzu and pay my respects fo the 
remains of the old Semimaru (No. 10). I cross the river 
Tagami and visit the tomb of Sarumaru Taya.” 
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This cong depicts the deepening of autumo’s melancholy 
by the plaintive cry of a stag, beard from the deptha of moun- 
tain forests. 

Metricat TRaxsiation :-— 


THE S8TAG'’S CRY IN AUTUMN. 
In the mountain depths, 
Treading through the crimson leaves, 
Cries the wandering stag, 
When I hear tie lonely cry, 
Sad,—how sad—ithe autumn is! 


VI. 
CHUNAGON YAKAMOCHL 
Kasasugi no 
Wataseru hashi ni 
Oku shimo no 
Shiroki wo mireba 
Yoso fuke ni keru 
LiTEra, TRANSLATION :-— 
Yo zo Jfuke ni keru 
The night has far advanced, 
when I geo whiteness of frost 


aku ni Lasasagi no walaserus 
lying upon the magpies  stretched-across 
bridge. 
Kerw is 0 particle that, 29a auffix, gives a preterit sense to verbs 
—fube ni keru, =" has far advanced.” 
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ExpLANATORY Nore, Yakamochi, by office Chiinayon, 
or Imperial State Adviser of the Middle Rank, ia much es- 
teemed for his poetic skill, He flourished towarca the close of 
the eighth century. 

In this poem, the writer motes the fur advance of night by 
the appearance of hoar-frost (which forms when the night is 
well advanced) upon the timbera of the “ Magpie Bridge," a 
passage-way in the Imperial Palace grounds, This name 
“Magpie Bridge” was given by popular superstition to the 
“ Milky Way,” of the skies. Masasagi is a kind cf raven, 
or magpie. It was believed in ancient times in China, Korea 
and Japan, that the kasasagi on the seventh day of the 
seventh month of each year bridged “the River of Heaven,” 
the “ Milky Way” by interfoldiog their wings, «0 that the 
Aataorime, or the weaver,—bride of the heavenly herdsman— 
might cross it for her annual visit to her spouse, The myth 
in many forms has beeo a favorite in Japan. It easily found a 
place among the names given to the many structures that were 
parts of the Mikado’s Palace, the home of “ the Son of Heaven.” 
MeretcaL TRANSLATION :— 

A WINTER MIDNIGHT IN THE PALACE COURT. 
If the “‘ Magpie Bridge,"— 
Bridge by flight of magpies spanned,— 
White with frost I see :— 
With a deep-laid frost made white :— 
Late, | know, has grown the night, 


VIL 


ABE NO NAKAMARO. 
Ama-no-hara 
Furi-sake mireba 
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Kasuga neru 
Mikasa no yame ni 
Ideshi tanti ka mo, 
Lrrerat Traysnation :— 
Mireba furi-sake Ama-no-hara 
When I look afar (o'er) Heaven's Plain, 
mo ka dsl tdeshi 

is it the moon (that hag) come forth 

niyama no Mikasa 

Upon the mountain of Mikasa 

near Kasuga. 

beingin Kasuga? 

Amo-no-hara isa pootic name for the sky. Furi sake mirw is made 
forcible by the use of furi,—furu “to brandish,” ss with a weapon. Afo 
is fign of emphasis npon the actecedent thought. Noru=nd aru, ‘to be 
ip,” or “at” 

ExPuanatory Nore. It is eaid that the poet, Naka- 
maro of Abe, wrote this poem during a farewell entertainment 
given to him ut the sen-side by some friends in China, when 
he was about fo return to his home near Nara in Japan. The 
time was the middle of the eighth cen tury. 

The verses tell of the poet's longing for home as he saw 
the risen moon shining over the ocean that lsy between China 
and his native land, 

Merrican Traxsiation :— 
A THOUGHT OF HOME. 
When I look sbroad 
O'er the wide-stretched “ Plain of Heaven,” 
Is the moon the same 
That on Mount Mikasa rose, 
In the land of Kasuga ? 
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VIIL 
KISEN HOSHI. 
Waga tw wa 
Miyako no latsumi 
Shika zo sumu 
Yo wo Uji yama to 
Aifo wer te nerri, 


Lrrerar. TRANSLATION :— 


Wa wig io tatawma 
As for my hut (it is) south-east 
no miyako shika 20 sumu 
of the capital city ; thus — I dwell. 

UNE hilo tu nari yo wo 
Aa for men, they may of the world 

lo Ujryama, 
that it is a “ Mount of Borrow.” 


Expuansatory Nore. The priest (Hoshi) Kisen, writer 
of these verses, lived at Mount Uji not far from the capital 
city, Kyito. The nearness in pronunciation of the word wehi, 
“loom” or “sorrow,” to that of the word Cji, the name of 
the place of his home, prompted him to carry on hia reflections 
by means of a pun, a device which, as bas been noted, is 
common in Japanese versification. 

Various opinions exist amoug commentators as to the real 
purport of his reflections, One says, “the idea is that the 
author 4cea to a remote mountains, Ujiyama, to eacape the 
sorrows of this world, but finds that sorrow still pursues him, 
in the name of the mountain.” Another remarks that, the 
author leaving the espital for a distant place eo that he'may 
shun the world, people have named the place, the “ Mount of 
Shunning.” Yet another interprets the poet as thinking of 
Mount Uji, his home, “*‘as a very pleasant place.’ Why 
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then has it been so misnamed,—‘ Mount of Sorrow’? Why 
take a pessimistic view of the world while nature may be en- 
joyed ?” 

The fanka ig obseure in meaning, or rather, as we see, it 
easily yields to various interpretations. Tsurayuki (No. 35) 
in his criticiam of the more ancient poets wrote, “ Kisen is 
profound, but the connection between the beginning and the 
end is indistinct, He may be compared to the autumn moon, 
which, as we gaze on it, is obecured by the clouds of dawn.” 
MEtnicaL TRaNstaTION ;— 

A BUDDHIST’S REFLECTION. 
Lowly hut is mine 
South-east from the capital -— 
Thus I choose to dwell ;— 
And the world in which [ live 
Men have named a “‘ Mount of Gloom.” 


LX. 
ONO NO KOMACHL 
Utsuri ni keri na 
Jtazura ni 
Waga mi yo ni furn 
Nagame seahi ma ni, 
LITERAL Transtation :-— 
Wa hana no iro 
As for the flower’s color, (it) 
passed away in the — 
seah nagame tazura ni 


) did long- gazing eres 
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waga mi furu na 
(while) my body (ie. T) was going through 


the world, 

In reading the first line, kana no iro wo, clide the o sound of na, 
thus,—hana n'iro wa. Seshi, is the preterit form of suru, “to do.” 
Waga mi, “my body,"=“ myself"="L" Yo, “the world,”=" this 
life.” Fieru associates the idea of the fers, “ fall of rain,”"—noga ome 
“long rain,” (an idea played with by the poet in the word nagane 
“looking” or “gazing,”)—with furu “to pass,” which refers to “ the 
pesing” of one’s life in the world. 

Exrpianatory Nore. Komachi of Ono was a famous 
post living in the middle of the ninth century, 864—880, a.p. 
She was famous as well for her beauty as for her poetic ability. 
In his prefare to the Kokinsht Teurayuki (No. 35) said, “ Ono 
no Komachi" shows “ feeling in her poems, but little vigor. 
She is like a lovely woman who is suffering from ill-bealth.” 

Thia song carries a double meaning throughout, The 
post aseociated her beauty with the color of a flower: As the 
latter perished under the “ falling,"—furu,—of “ long-raina,” 
naga ame,—so her beauty has faded while she was “ passing,” 
—furu—through the world, “gazing upop,”—nageme,—or 
giving her time to, trifles. 

Merricat TRANSLATION :-— 
VANITY OF VANITIES. 
Color of the flower 
Has already passed away 
While on trivial things 
Vainly I have set my gaze, 
In my journey through the world, 
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x. 
SEMIMARU. 
Kore ya kono 
Yuku me kaeru mo 
Wekerefe wa 
Shiru mo shiranu mo 
‘Lrrenat. TRANSLATION :— 
Yuku mo kaeru mo wakarele 
(For those) either going or returning, having. 
wa shiru 
becn separated as for; (for those) cither 
mo siiranu mo kore ya 
kuowing or not knowing, this truly, 
kono seki no ausaka, 


thia (here, is) the gate of meeting hill. 
Ausuka is literally “ mesting-bill” or “elope.” The word is pro- 
pounced Osaka, wh'ch n= pronounced may also mean “Great Hill.” 

Fxptaxatory Note. ‘This poet, Semimaru (No. 5), 
living towards the end of the ninth century, was famous as a 
musician. 

Just before reaching the city of Kyoto, on tha Tokaids, 
the main thoroughfare of the east sea-provinces of Central 
Japan, one pases Osake, an important place, because there the 
rond leads over a Jow ridge, in a narrow defile, cross the 
mountain-barricr thay separates Kydto and the eastern part 
of the empire. In ancient times an Imperial guard-house 
was locnted there. Past. thie barrier, travellera to snd from 
Kyte and the east ond north must go. The poet Semimart 
in his pictare of the busy scene there, played upon the words 
Outa “Great Hill," or “Slope,” and Ausaka, (Osaka) 
“ Hill of Meeting.” 
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MereicaL TRANSLATION :— 
AT THE OSAKA BARRIER. 
Truly, this is where 
Travellers who go or come 
Over parting waye,— 
Friends or strangers,—all must meet ; 
"Tis the gate of “ Meeting Hill.” 





SANG] TAKAMURA. 

Wada-no-hara 
Fasoshima kaketle 

Kogi-idenu to 
Hito ni wa touge-yo 
Ama no tsuri-bune. 

Literat TRANSLATION :— 
Hara no wada kakete 
(O'er) the plain of the ocean, towarda 


yasoshima kogi- 


the eighty (ie. many) islands, rowing 
idenu to ni hilo wa 
I go forth : that, to men 
tsuri-bune no ama 
(On fishing boats of the fishor-women, 
tsuge yo 
proclaim ! 


Eatete from kakeru in the sense of “ pasing from one thing to 
another.” The tsuribune ore here personified and charged with o 
message to the homefulk and to mankind. Fo is an imperative ex- 
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ExpiaNatory Nore. Ono no Takamura, waa by office 
4a Privy councillor (Sanji), and was alao a noted scholar, He 
lived in the ninth century. Having st one time lost favor 
with the Court authorities by some supposed show of disrespect 
to the Emperor he was banished to the Oki islands, These - 
lands are famous in Japan's traditions and history. Several 
historic personages have suffered banishment to them, They 
were to ancient navigators, “far away.” Men of high degree 
considered dangerous to the state, were of couree powerless 


Takamura’s poem is a pathetic legacy to his friends at 
Kydto as he started upon hia lonely journey to the solitude 
of the distant archipelago. 

Maurrican Transiation :— 
AN EXILE’S FAREWELL. 
O’er the wide, wide sea, 
Towards its many distant isles, 
Rowing I eet forth. 
This, to all the world proclaim, 
O ye boats of fisher-folk | 





XII. 
SOJO HENJO. 
Ama-teu-haze 
Kumo no kayoiji 
Lena TRANSLATION -— 
Kaze-tsu-ama fuki toji yo 
Winds of Heaven, blowing close 
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kayotji no kumo todomen 
the thoroughfares of the clouds. I would 
detain a little while these virgin forms. 


Tru is here a genitive suffix. Todomen is read aso four-syliabled 


Expianwatory Nore. The Bishop (58j@) HenjO was of 
Imperial descent, During his early years he bore the name 
Yoshimune no Munesada. Upon the death (850 A.D.), of 
the Emperor Nimmy®, with whom he was in high favor and 
to whom he was much devoted, he took orders as « Buddhist 
priest. About sixteen years later, a short time before his 
death, he was made a bishop. Tsurayuki wrote of Bishop 
Henj6 ns a poet that, though a ekilful versifier he lacked real 
feeling. “ He excels in form, but substance is wanting. The 
emotion produced by his poetry is evanescent. I might liken 
him to one that ebould conceive an artificial passion for the 
mere painted semblance of a maiden.” 

It is said that the poet saw, at a court festival, called the 
foyo no Akari no Sechie, “ Feast of the Light of Plenty,” 
given in connection with the first offering of rice to the gods 
and to the Emperor in autumn (Niiname Matsuri), a dance of 
some nobles’ daughters. He was so charmed by the scene 
that he likened the young maidens to heavenly beings. As, 
according to ancient belief, the pathways of the celestial beings 
lie through an unclouded sky, be prayed the winds that they 
would close with clouds the ways to the heavenly bome, 
MerricaL TRANSLATION :— 

O ye Winds of Heaven |! 
In the paths among the clonds 
Blow, and close the ways, 
That we may these virgin forms 
Yet a little while detain, 
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AI. 

YO?ZET IN. 
Trukuba-ne no 

Mine yori olsuru 
Minano-qawa 

Koi zo tsumortle 

Fuchi fo neri nuru. 

LatERaAL TRANSLATIUN :— 


Minano-gawa olsuru de 
(Like) Minano river, falling down fron 
mine no Trukuba-ne 
the ridge of the peak of Teukuba, 
koi ro tsumorile 
(so my) love accumulating 
fo nari nuru uct, 
has become at last a deep pool. 


In, aeociated with the namie ef an Emperor, indicates abdication 
of sovereignty Taukuba-ne, is a contraction of Zi the name 
ofa mountain, and mine “peak.” Zo indicates emphasis of the thought 

hnuru ia io form of the suffix nari and expresses 
completion of action. Nuru is the contracted form of the adjective inurt 
"past" or “preceding,” and indicates completed action. 


Exriasatory Nore. The retired Emperor (Jn) Foo, 
whoee reign extended from 877 to 884 ap, ia credited with 
the authorship of this tanka. 

The writer likened his love to the atill, deep waters of the 
Minano river, that, from small and feeble beginnings, had at 
Inst become serene, strong and full in their flow. 

METRICAL TESHSLATION — 





[D LOVE. 
From Tsukuba’s peak, 
Falling waters have become 
Mina's still, full fow :— 
So my love has grown to be — 
Like the river's quiet deeps. 
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KAWARA NO SADAITJIN. 
NMiehinoku no 
Shinobu moehtzruri 
Dare yue nt 
Midare somenishi 
Ware naranaku nt. 
LirEnAL TRANSLATION :-— 
Dare yue ni sonienisht 
For whose sake (have 1) begun to be 
madare shinotru 
disordered, (like the) shinobu-fern 
mochi suri no Nichinoku 
figure-print of Michinoku (if 
ware wara 
not for yours f) I am 


naky ni, 

not (a man to change). 

Someniahi bas the twofold meaning of “beginning,” and of 
“dyeing,"—soneru “to begin,” or “to dye.” The phrase can read, 
“ beginning to be confused or bewildered,” asa lover, or being “dyed 
with a confused pattern,” ova fabric. Shinolu,—a kind of fern or gram, 
whose leaves are moch tangled, or intriente in form, Was in ancient times 
placed upon cloth and robbed with « stone until the cloth was mained 
with its outlines, Nara noku=narons, “am not.” 

Expianatory Nore. The name of this poet, is Mina- 
moto Toru. His death occurred in 949 an. His official title 
heads the fanka,—Sadaijin that o! one of the highest officials of 
the Council of State,—the Minister of the Left,—residing in 
a part of the capital KyOto, called Kawara. 

The poem is understood largely by inference. In one of 
the parts of the province of Matsu, Michinoku, printed-cloths 
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were made in old times. They were interesting from their odd 
tangle of lines, taken, as described above, from a kind of fern, 
or grass, grown there, The poet wished to remove any ground 
of suspicion cf his loyalty from the mind of the woman be 
loved. Hence, a description of his bewildered, embarrassed, 
confused mind as lover, that he likened to a Michinoku 
shinobu-print; and hia proteatation that to his mistress only, 
who was the source of this confusion, he could not be other than 
faithful. 
MaztrricaL TRANSLATION :— 
A LOVER'S PROTEST, 
Michinoku print 
OF shinobu’s tangled leaves ! 
For whose sake have [ 
Like confused begun to be? 
Only yours! [ can not change ! 


AY. 
KOKO TENNO. 
Kimi ga tame 
Haru no no ni idete 
Webona twmu 
Waga koromode nt 
LitreraL TRaxstation :-— 


Kimi ga tame tdefe ni 
(Por) thy sake going forth into 
no no haru taumu 


the field of spring to pluck 
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wakana yuki wa Suri 
young green herbs ;—the snow falling 
meanwhile upon my elothes- 


(1.2. sleeves). 


Read ni-idele nt three, not four, syllables,—ni’dete. Ga is here a 
genitive sign, =" you of sake,"=" your sake.’ 


Expiayatory Nore. The Emperor Koko reigned but 
three yeara,—985-887 a.p. He has been named “ « sagacious 
monarch.” He is ssid to have written these verses as de- 
scriptive of filial devotion,—of his love for his grandmother, 
Mernicat TRANSLATION :— 

FILIAL LOVE. 
It is for thy sake 
That I seek the fields in spring, 
Gathering greeo herba, 
While my garment's hanging sleeves 
Are with falling snow beflecked. 


CHUNAGON YUKIHIRA. 
Tachi wakare 
Inaba no yama no 
Mine ni ofuru 
Matsu to shi kikaba 
Lrrerat TRANSLATION :— 
Tachi wakare kikaba ahi to 
Being separated, if I hoar 


the pine-tree, growing upon the peak 
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no yama no Inaba 
of the mountain of Inaba, 
(I shall) come back immediatel y. 


Tock is an suxiliary prefix to watare, and is here chieilly euphonic’ 
Jnoba is the name of a Japanese province but has also another meaning. 
“ifI go.” Motu isatwo-fold word. It may mean “a pinetree,” or 
4p wait; much as the English word “ pine” may mean a “ pine tree” 
or “to pine,” while waiting. Shi here has no other office than that of 
or aiding in producing euphony. Jo is the subordinating conjunction 
“that,” introducing the awertion that follows. “ The sound of the pine 
tree ; Hot, should I hear," ete. Koa istwo ayllabled and is so read,— 

Exruasatory Nore, Yukihara, an Imperial Privy 
Councillor (Chiinagon), died in 593 a.p. He yas distinguish 
ed through service given to several of the Mikados during a 
long life. He was half-brother to Ariwara no Narihira Azon. 
His full name was Ariwara no Yukihara Ason, Ason was 
originally the family desigoation of the second of the eight 
chief families of ancient times. Later it became an honorary 
prefix to the names of cvurt-officials above a certain rank. 

Yukihira had been appointed governor of the province of 
Inaba. In this fanka he assured his loved one that if he 
should hear the sound of “the pine tree” in the land of 
Inaba, be would know thereby that ahe would be “ waiting or 
pining” for him aod he would return atonce. The poem ex. 
hibite several characteristic playa upon words, 

METRICAL TRANSLATION :-— 
PROMISE AT PARTING, 
Though we parted be, 
If on Mount Inaba’s peak 
I should hear the sound 
OF the pine-trees growing there, 
Back at once I'll make my way. 
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ARIWARA NO NARIHIRA ASON. 
Chihayeburu 
Kami yo mo kikasu 
Tatsula gawa 
Kara-kurenat nt 
Mizu kukuru fo wa. 
LirEkaLt TRANSLATION :— 
I have not heard, even (of the) 
chihayaburu kuini-yo 
mighty god-age, auch 
a thing as (this), that binds 
mizu ni kara kurencas 
water with Chinese deep-ecarlet 
Talsula gawd, 
color, (at) Tateuta river. 
i is probably derived from iichi Aayad, “ most early,” oF 
the Cute , ee ee caasaee ene wile oor senaniaae * har 


ing the manner of swiltnces or strength,’ Itisa “ pillow-word " for 
domi. As such it haa not much more significance than the definite 
article. Kara-kurcnoi ni mizu dukuru, indicates a kind of dyeing by 
which parts of the fabric are so bocnd up that when dipped in the dye 
they do not take the dype-stulf's color. 

ExpLanaTory Nore. The writer of thia song, Ason 
Narihirn, who lived between 825 ond 880 a.p., was a man of 
princely birth, of distinguished culture and of notorious 
gallantries, He was exiled on seceount of his intimacy with 
the Empress. The /se Jfonogatari, founded, it is said, in largo 
part-upon diaries left by Narihira, eclebrates him in the ad- 
ventures of a young court noble who is its central figure. But 
it is not neccsiary (o nesume that all the adventures ascribed 
to the hero ever happened. Literature at the time dealt 


= 
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freely with fact. Asa poet, Norihira was somewhat obscure 
and extremely concise, as the present fanka shows, Tsurayuki 
wrote of him, ‘he overflows with sentiment, but his language 
is, deficient.” He characterized Narihira’s style rs like “a 
closed flower that hath lost ita color, but whose fragrance yet 
remaineth,” 

The river Tatia (Tadméa), not far from Nara, near 
Horyuji, is celebrated for its beauty, especially in autumn 
when the leaves of the maples growing along its banks change 
color, The poet recalled the lovely autumn ecene there, lik- 
ening it to cloth on whose blue back-ground exquisite 
scarlet-figures were outlined. Such loveliness had never bean 
heard of, even in the splendid divine past. 


Merricat Treawsiation -— 
| AUTUMN AT TATTA RIVER. 
I have never heard 
That, e’en when the gods held away 
In the ancient days, 
E’er was water bound with red 
Such: as here in Tatta’s stream. 


FUJIWARA NO TOSHIYUKI ASON. 


Suminoe no 
Kishi ni yoru nami 
Yoru aae ya 
Yume no kayotjt 


Fito rhe yokuran. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 


Nami yortu ni kisht no 
Waves gather upon the coast of 
Sumi-no-e ade 8 ya yoru 
Bay of Sumi ! Even at night, 

kayoup no yume 

in the thoroughiares of dreama, 
yokuran hito-me, 

(T) shall avoid men's eyes. 


Sumi-no-e, is the ancient name given to Sumiyoshi Bay near Osaka. 
Yokuran is read asa four syl'abled word. 

Expianatory Nore. <Ason Toshiyuki, the writer of 
this song, died at the early age of twenty seven (907 a-n.). 
He was an officer in the Imperial Guard. 

"The first two verses of the fanka are another illustration 
of “the preface’ in Japanese poetry. Yoru, or “ gathering,” 
of the waves, secms {fo serve no other purpose than to prepare 
the way in sound for yoru, “night,” s word on which the 
writer's theme turns. So anxious was the lover that his 
attachment should not become publicly known, that he declarea 
he must avoid the cyes of men even in his visits to the beloved 
bis dreams by night. 

MerricaL TRANSLATION -— 
BECRET LOVE. 
Lo the gathered waves 
On the shores of Sumi's bay ! 
E’en in gathered night, 
When io dreams I go to thee, 
I must shun the eyes of men. 
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ALX. 
ISE. 
Mijikaki ashi no 
Awade kono yo two 
Sugushite yo fo ya, 
Literat TRANSLATION :— 
Suguahite yo kono yo wo 
Pass through this life, 
 awade mo ma 
not meeting even for the space 
no fushi no mj kaki ashi 
of joint of ehort reed 
Naniwagata io it, 
of Naniwa marsh? — that, do you say? 


Ftehi no ma how the two-fold meaning of a “spmece of time,” and of 
an “interspace in length.” ‘The word-play here turns upon this double 
wemse. (foto iefa, “sen shove,” “ marsh.” 


Exrianarony Nore. The Lady of Ise, prominent in 
the court of the Emperor Uda (888-897 A.D); tha Mikado's 
favorite; mother of a Prince, Katsura; an: accomplished 
echolar and of most amiable personal qualities, was prominent 
about the year 890 ap. Her fathor Tsugukage Fujiwara was 
governor of the province of Ise, whence came the name by 
which the doughter is known in literature. 

Through the word-play of the song the writer reproached 
her lover with the question, “Do you ask me not to meet you 
again,—not even for a moment?” . 


- 





A LOVER'S REPROACH. 
Even for a space, 
Short as joint of tiny reed 
From Naniwa’s marsh, 
We mu-t never meet again 


In this life? anes do you ask ? 


XX. 
MOTOYOSHI SHINNO. 

Wabinureba 

Ima hata ona 
Nanitra naru 

Mi wo teukushtle mo 

Awanu to ro omou, 

Lrrerkat TRANSLATION :— 


Wabinureba ima hata 
Since I am distressed, now moreover 
onayi | 
(it is) the same (whatever happens). 
awant mo teukushile - 
I will meet (you) even (if) destroying | 
ma wo | ert Noaniiwa,. 
my body ia in Naniwa (bay). 
Mi wo tobuslife="destroying my body, “taking my Tife.’ 
Pf afc reg aqrot nt yee Hi Mss OPP AR “s tidegauge.”” 
Naru, see No. 7. 
Expuasatory Note. The writer of this fanka was the 2 
Prince (Shinnd) Motoyoshi, son of the Emperor Yosei who 


reigned from 877 to 884 a.p. 
Princes Motoyoshi was noted for his love-adventures. 
In the present song he gave utterance toa mood following the 
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exposure of a forbidden intimacy. It shows the recklessness of 
despair. Publicity had made his affairs about as bad as they 
could be. Further attempts at concealment were useless, 
Therefore, he reaolved, he would meet hia mistress, His life 
might be the peualty he would pay, but that mattered not 
The word-play with mi wo tsukushi suggests both “the de 
struction of life,” and “the tide-ganga" of the bay of Naniwa 
Where death might be found. 
Metricat TRANSLATION :-— 
RESOLVE IN DESPAIR. 
Now, in dire distress, 
It is all the same to me! 
So, then, let us meet 
Even though it costs my life 
In the Bay of Naniwa, 





DAL 
SOSEI HOSHI. 
Ima komu to 
Tisht bakari ni 
Nagazuki no 
Wo machi-tzuru hana, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Bakari ni to tisht ima 
Only because that be said, “Ina 
coment I come,” I have waited 


(until) the coming out, indeed! of the moon 
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no artake no nagaruk, 
of day-break of . the long month. 
ke-no-tuki, is “the moon shining the night he aad nue 
atone visible at day-break;" bot here the writer proba 
moon aa it appears, or rises, about day-break, te. on the Passel 
or twenty-first day of the lonar month. Nayaruki, “long month,” or 
as tome gay, an abbreviation for ina-fari teuti, “ rice-cutting 
Was - month of the old Japanese caleadar almost synchronous with sb 
ber. Machi-isuru i¢ read as four syllables mot five, meaci’- 
‘Rea i an exclamation,=" indeed!” “in trath!” “ alas!” 


Expiasatory Nore. The writer of this song, the 
Buddhist priest (shi) Sosei, lived towards the end of the 
ninth century and was, as a layman, named Yoshimine no 
Hironobu. He is said to have been Bishop Heojo’s eon. 
Bishop Hepj5 was married before he tock priestly orders. 

The poet tells ia his tanta of an all-night vigil he had 
made, awaiting the coming of the loved one, who had promiged 
METRIcAL TRANSLATION :— 

FAITHFUL WAITING. 
Just because she said, 
“To a moment I will come,” 
' I’ve awaited ber 
Feo until the moon of dawn, 
In the long month, hath appeared. 


BUNYA NO YASUHIDE, 
Fuku kera ni 
| Ali no kusaki no 


Mube yamakaza wo 
Arashi to tran, 
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LireraL TRANSLATION :— 


Kara ni fuku aki no 
As, by means of its blowing, autumn’s 
kusaki no shiorureba 
grasses and trees are hanging 
down broken, fitting (is it), mountain 
kaze wo iuran araaha, 


wind be called “The Wild” (or “ Fierce).” 


fara ni=yue ni, “on account of." Shiorureba, is, according to some 
commentators, composed of aki, “branch,” aan oru. “to break.” 
Others sexy that hioru is joie to shibomi-creru, “ fade and break 
of,” and that “ hang down " 19 the ancient meaning. 
Exrianatory Nore. Yasuhide of Bunya, a greatly 

celebrated writer, lived in the latter part of the ninth century. 
He has been criticized as giving to his verses more beauty of 
form than worth of content. Tsurayuki said of him,—* he 
is skilful in the use of words, but they match ill with his 
matter, aa if a shopkeeper were to dress himeelf in fine silks.” 
This tanka holds a graceful play upon the Japanese names of 
“storm,” arashi, and of arashi “ wild,” “ fierce," “ vio- 
lent,” “ savage” actions, 
MeETEicaL TRaxs.ation :— 

THE MOUNTAIN WIND. 

Since ‘tis by ita breath 
Autumn’s leaves of grass and trees 
Broken are and waste, 
Men may to the mountain-wind 
Fitly give the name, “The Wild.” 
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XXII, 
OE NO CHISATO. 
Truki mireba 
Chiji ni mono koso 
Kanashi kere 
Waga mi hitotsu no 
Ala ni wa tranedo, 
Lrreeat TRANSLATION :-— 


Mireba tsuki chiji ni 
When I look (at) the moon, in myriad 
mono kaso kanashi kere 
WAyE things, indead ! are gad ; 
aranedo wit nt aki 


although it is not, ng Concerns the autumn, 

no wage mi hitolsu. 

for myself alone, 

Read ali ni wa in the Inst verse o8 afi nm’ wn. 

Exprawatory Nore. Oc of Chisato, it is supposed, 
lived towards the end of the ninth century. 

In this poem, much celebrated and often quoted in 
Japanese literature, the writer tried to tell of the loneliness 
and sadness that came to him with tho autumn evenings ;—yet, 
not for him only bad the autumn come. 

MetnicaL TRANSLATION :— 
THE SADNESS OF AUTUMN. 
Gaze I at the moon, 
Myriad things arise in thonght, 
And my thoughts are sad -— 
Yet, "tis not for me alone, 
That the autumn time has come, 
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Kono tabi wa 
Musa mo tori-aezu 
Tamuke yam 
Momiji no nishiki 


Kemi no mani-mani, 
LivERAL TRANSLATION :— 


Wa kono tal tori-aezu mo 
As for thsi time, I had not even 
nusd mani-mans 
time to bring nus, (here are) at the plea- 
eure of the gods, brocades of 

momiji Jamuke yama, 
the red leaves of “Tha Mount of Offering,’’ 


_ Nusa were, in ancient times, stripy of silk, or cloth, in five colora, 
white, yellow, parple, green and bic, that were scattered in front of o 
god's shrine, of pled there boon! to wants of sacred wood, as an acoom- 
Panimont to 8 petition for diving favor. Tlonwke yana is the nane of o 
mountain near Nara. The word Tumubs isa derivative of tamute, “ the 
offer of any thing toa god.” or “to to «pirit of one dead,""—* tha action 
of stretching out the hands in anpplication ;" hence Tamute yaws, “Mount 
of Offering. Moni-mani in from mame vi,“ aecording to one's choics or 
pleasure.” Tori-cezu is ba read for'aetu in order to give proper metre to 
the line, 

EXPLANATORY Nore. Kan Ke—“ the House of Kan,” 
—Was 8 name of Sugawaraof Michizane, a man of distinction 
and of many accomplishments in art, literature and stateoraft. 
He lived during the latter part of the ninth and in the firat 
part of the tenth centuries, He died in 903 a.p. at the aga 
of ifty-nine, While cerviog as minor offitar in the admini- 
stration of KyOshG, to which post he had been degraded as tha 
result of an intrigue against him, when he held one of the 
highest Imperial offices, that of “Minister of the Right” 
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(Udaijin). After his death ho was deified us Tenjin Sama 
and worshipped as “ the God of Learning and Calligraphy.” 
The chief temple dedicated to Tenjin Sama is located at 
Dazaifu, in north-western Kyishi, the place of Michizane’s 
exile, and the ancient seat of tha goverament of the island. 
This poem was composed, co it is said, at a time when 
Michizane attended the Mikado on an excursion to Tamuke 
yama. It was not proper that a subject should make an offer- 
ing of his own on such an occasion. Therefore, let the god, 
should he be zo plessed, aceept from him, instead of the absent 
nusa, the brocades of ecarlet leaves then lying upon the moun- 
tain. 
MereicaL TRANSLATION :— 
ON TAMUKE YAMA. 
At the present ime, 
Since no offering I could bring, 
Lo, Mount Tamuke ! 
Here are brocades of red leaves, 
At the pleasure of the god. 


SANJO UDAIJIN. 
Na ni shi owaba 
Awaka yaa no 
Sane kozura 
Hito ni shirarede 
LrrerAt TRANSLATION :— 


Sane-hazura ae tere 
(If) the creeping Vine of “ Meeting-Hill 
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yertne owaba shi ni 
mountain,” really accords with ite 
na mo kana yoshi kuru 
name, ia there not some means lo come 
shirarede 
(or draw it in to thee) without (the act) be- 
ni hilo. 
coming known to men ? 


Awsaks is both the Ceaka Hill and a“ Meeting-Hill” (No. 10,). Sane 
kexura if a creeping vine, vine, that crows on Mount Osaka, and at many other 


places. It jah ere located on Moant Osaka simply for tha make of thre 
Lay thereby made ible. Awru, menne both “to come,” and “ to 
draw , apm rope, “hand over han?.” Yoshi is “way,” “ 


“ opportunity," “ chance,” Na |s here an emphatic expletive. Gannke, 
—interrogative aigo. Head shi owaba os a/'owoba. 


Expiawsatory Nore. The writer of this tanka Fujiwara 
no Sadakata, Udaijin, or “ Minister of the Right” under the 
Mikado Daigo, and dwelling in Sanj6, the third great 
thoroughfare of Kydto, lived in the early part of the tenth 
century, He died in 932 a.p. 

This pocm depends for its interpretation almost wholly 
upon the suggestions of its word-plays, The lover pleads with 
his mistress to continue her secret visits to him. Ifit be 
really true that the creeping vine is from the " Hill of Meet- 
ing,” is there not some means by which to draw it hand over 
hand secretly to ita very end, that is, to the place (or time) of 
meeting 7—in other words, ‘Can you not manage in some way 
secretly still to come to me?" 

MerricaL Traxsiation :-— 
FOR SECRET TRYST. 
If thy name be true, 
Trailing vine of “ Meeting Hill,” 
Ts there not some way, 
Whereby, without ken of men, 
I can draw thee to my side? 


HVYAKUSIN-ISSHU, of 
XAVE 
TEISHIN KO. 
Ogura yama 


Mine no momiji-ba 
Kokoro araba 

Ima hito-tabi no 

Miyuki matanan, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 


(If) the maple leaves of the penk 
no Ogura yama araba kokoro 
of Mount Ogura have heart 
hilo tabi ima no 
(or minda), one time more of 
miyukt matanan, 
Imperial visit they will wish to await, 


Read kokoro as kok'ro. In mataaan, the nan in expressive of “ wish" 
or “desire.” Moeli nan ia an equivalent for “desirous of whiting,” 
Non is read o8 two syllables, na-n, 

Exetasarony Nore, Lord (AG) Teishin is the poat- 
bhumous name of the Imporial chief Minister of State, Fuji- 
wara no Tadahira, who with his two sons occupied the three 
highest offices of the state at the same time, thus greatly 
strengthening the power of their family a3 the Imperial power 
began to decline, He died about 996 a-p. 

The Mikado Uda, after his abdication and his becoming 
Ho-o, “an Imperial devotee of religion,” had visited Mt, 
Ogura in the autumn time when the variegated foliage greatly 
beautified the landscape. It is a tradition that he ordered the 
poet to recommend to his eon, the reigning Emperor Daigo, a 
visit to the beautiful scene. This tanka is the poet's invitation 
to his august sovereign to make the journey. 


= = —_ = 
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Mereican Traxs.ation — 
THE MAPLES OF MOUNT OGURA. 
If the maple leaves 
On the ridge of Ogura 
Have the gift of mind, 
They will longingly await 
One more august pilgrimage, 


CHUNAGON KANESUKE, 
Mika no hera 
Wakile nagoruru 
Jzumi gawa 
Ttsu miki tote ka 
Kowhi-karuran, 
Lirrean TRANSLATION :— 
Ka koishi-Laruran 
Why do I 89 fondly think of (her)? 
ifsu miki late 
When have I seen (her)? that anying. 
Jeums akite nagarurw 
The Reee Hail staking forthe running 


Mika no hara. 
over Mika's plain. 
wocil ey Seana ef water,” an ifvu mi, “ when see,"" make the chief 
| Expianarory Nore, The Imperial Privy Councillor 
(Chitnajon) Kanesuke Fojiwara lived at tho beginning of the 
tenth century. 
In this poem he makes rather a subtle play with words, 
In the first three lines he spenks of tho “ gushing forth,’ and 
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“running abroad,” of the Izumi river, and then turns to his 
special purpose, the query—" When did I see ?—(itsu miki), 
or, was it only from rumor spread abroad, that I came to long 
for her of whom I think"? The words mita, “sea?” and 
Tmemi ga (or ka) “ when see?” and itsu miki tote ka, “ when 
did I sea ?"—(" I do not remember ;"")—are all suggestive of 
the writer's unccriainty aa to the cause of bis fondness, 
Mernicat TRANSLATION :-— 
A LOVER'S QUESTION. 
Over Mika’s plain, 
Gushing forth and flowing free, 
Is Izumi’s stream, 
I know not if e’er we met: 
Why, then, do I long for her? 
XXVIII 
MINAMOTO NO MUNEYURKI ASON, 


Yoemeaztlo wa 


Fuyu zo sabishisa 
Masari keru 
Hito-me mo kusa mo 
Karenu to omoeba, 
LaTenat TRASSLATION :-— 
Wa yamazato — 19a 
As for a mountain village, loneliness 
so fuyu masart teru hito-me 
in winter hes increased, (as) human eyes, 
mo kusa mo karen 
and also prasees, have disappeared -— 


to omoeba, 
that, when I think of it, (is true). 
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Karenu=" withered away,” anciently to separate,” as, ‘to avert 
one's eyes from anything."’ It is equivalent to both “the absence of 
visitors,” and “the withering away of vegetation.” The last line should 
read karen’ fo amoeba, to make the measure of the tanda, 

Expianxatory Nore. Ason Muneyuki Minamoto lived 
during the first half of the tenth century. 

In this cong, the writer tells of bow lonely a mountain 
village becomes in winter, when both its enlivening ele- 
ments, the summer guests and im verdure, have disappeared 
and withered away, 

MermcaL TRANSLATION :— 
A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE IN WINTER. 
Winter loneliness 
Ina mountain hamlet grows 
Only deeper, when 
Guests are gone, and leaves and graas 
Withered are ;—so runs my thought. 


AXAIX. 
OSHIKOCHI NO MITSUNE. 
Kokoro-ate ni 
Hatsu-shimo no 
Oki madowaserts 


Shiragiku no hana, 
Lrrerat TRassiation -— 
Orabaya kokoro-ate 
If I wish to pluck it, by guess 
oran shiragiftu no 


it may be plucked,— the white chry- 
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santhemum flower placed under 
waseru no hatsu ahimo, 
the delusion of the first ro 


Rokeroote a heart-hit,” “conjecture,” “ gue ti-mado 
“putting on deception.” Hatsu-shimo, “Sca" or or " catarmeal frosta’” 
Eead boboro afe nies bol’ro afte wi, Read oran as three syllables o-ro-n. 

Exetanatory Nore. This tanta was composed by 
Oshikichi no Mitsune, distinguished ns one of the compilers 
of the Kokinshi. He lived at about the beginning of the 
tenth century. 

The poem has heen variously interpreted. One commen- 
tator givea this os its meaning ;—it is impossible to judge* 
on account of an sccumulation of frost, which flower is the 
white chrysanthemum among many chrysanthemum flowers- 
Perhaps one might, by a guess, pluck one, but only by 
chance. Another critic thinks the writer intended to say, that 
under so great au accumulation of frost one could not, except 
by chance, distinguish flower from frost, Yet another critic 
gays, the scene of intermingled flowers and frost is eo lovely 
that the poet could not bear to destroy its beauty by plucking 
the flowers. 





Merricat. TRANSLATION :— 
THL FROST'S MAGIC. 
If it were my wish 
White chrysanthemum to eull -— 
Puzzled by the frost 
Of the early autumn time, 
I perchance might pluck the flower. 
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MIBU NO TADAMINE. 
Ariake no 
Tsurenaku mieshi 
Aka-tsuki bakari 
Lrrerat Traysiation :— 
Yori wakare mieaha 
Since parting (from her), (she) looking 
tsurenaku ariake no 
cold and unfeeling, (like) the moon 
wa nashi 
appearing at day-break, there is no 
disagreeable thing, so much #0, as 
aka-teuki, 
the day-break, 


_ Artake—the moon thatahines at and afterday-break, isepoken of as 
“cold and unfeeling,” becsuse it shineson as though unmindfal of, or 
indifferent to, the coming of the day. Bakeri isis equivalent here to Aodo, 
dake, etc, and is quantitative —" as much as," 


| Exptanatory Nore. The writer of this song Mii 
(2ibu) no Tadamine died, so it is said, in 965 ap, at the age 
of ninety-nine years. 

This poem, is illustrative of the best of Japanese yersifi- 
cation, both in form and in content. Its motive is to express 
how deeply the lover felt the coldness and indifference shown 
him by his mistress. 
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MerricaL TRANSLATION :-— 
LOVE'S CRUELTY. 
Like the morning moon, 
Cold, unpitying was my love, 
Since that parting hour, 
Nothing I dislike so much 
As the breaking light of day. 


SAKANOUE NO KORENORL 
Ariake no tuk to 
Miru made ni 
Yoshino no sato ns 
Lrrekat TRASSLATION -— 
Shirayuks fureru ni 
The white snow falling upon 
salo no Yoshino to miru 
the village of Yoshino, that T sea 
mute teuka 
much as (if it were) the moon (light) 
no artake asaborake. 
of the morning moon, at day-break. 


Asoborake, is equal to asa, “ morning” and Airoke “opening,” « «, 
“daybreak.” “ Yoshino, is a mountain village, much celebrated forthe 
beauty of ftesitention and ite mastes of cherry bloom in the spring. 

Exriaratory Nore. Bat little is known of this poet, 
Korenori Sakanoue, who lived at some time during the tenth 
century. 
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The writer composed this song, it is said, when, daring a 
journey in Yamato, he saw snow falling upon Yoshino, His 
fancy was that the soow-full made the landscape look as 
though it wera lightened by the pale shining of the moon at 
dawn, or by light obscured in mist, or haze. 

MetricaL TRANSLATION :— 
SNOW FALL AT YOSHINO. 
At the break of day, 
Just ag though the morning moon 
Lightened the dim scene, 
Yoshino’s fair hamlet lay 
In a haze of falling snow. 


HARUMICHI NO TSURAKL 
Yamagawa ni 
Kaze no kaketaru 
Nagere no aenu 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 


Wa shigarami 
Aa for the pile and wicker bankbarricr, 


kaketaru no kaze 

laid along by the wind 

ni yamagawa nari keri 

in the mountain stream, It ia only 
mom) t aenu mo 

red maple-lenves, that can not 


é. 


flow away. 
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Exriaxarory Nore. ‘Tsuraki Harumichi flourished 
about the beginning of the tenth century. 

The poem embodies a dainty conceit about a drift of 
scarlet autumn-leaves blown against the bank of a stream and 
kept there, as though they were a Askelaru,—a row of the 
piling, (common in Japan), that is bound together by enwoven 
willows, or bamboos, and placed along a stream’s bank for its 
protection. 

MeraicaAL TRANSLATION :— 
A FANCY IN AUTUMN. 
In a mountain stream, 
Builded by the busy wind, 
Tq a wattled-barrier drawn. 
Yet it is but maple leaves 
Powerless to flow away. 








XX XI. 
KI NO TOMONORI. 
Hiszekata no 
Hikari nodokeki 
Haru no hi ni 
Shizu-kokora nabu 
Hana no chiruran., 


LITERAL TRANSLATION -— 


; Ni hi no haru ; hisakata no 
n the days of epring, (when) long-endurin, 
hikeri = nodokek a 
light is cheering ; (why), without 
ahizt-kokoro hana 
quiet mind (i.e, impatiently), (do) flowers 
chiruran. 


scatter ? 
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Ffiakata no isa“ pillow-word ” applied to “ heaven,” and to celestial 
objecta. ere 1s no general agreement arnong commentators as to the 
derivation of this word. [t is euppesed to b» a contraction of Ai no sore 
fata, “the side on which the sun shines.” Tt is derived also from hisago 
no datas no, “having the form ota g urd,” though why so derived it is 
difficult to explain. Ao explau:tion offered is, that in the begianing 
the oniverse existe] as a great plastic «phere, which in time began to 
take shape as two sphores, having, at length, the form of a gourd, or of the 
figure 8 At last theee two epheree aepirat d, the upper one oi 
the eon, the lower one, iteelf finally diviting, becoming the moon | 
the earth. According to this explanston the beavens might naturally 
he spoken ofas “gourd shaped,” By others Aisuba'a is defined as “ lon 
duration,” “everlating,” “eternal.” Chiruran is read as a four 
eyllabled word, chi-ru-ra-n. 

ExpLaxatory Nore. Tomonori Ki, nephew of Tsura- 
yuki and collaborator with him inthe compilation of the Kokin- 
aii, “ Ancient and Modarn Songs,” died early in the tenth 
century, 

In this fanka the poet wondera why the cherry-flowera so 
speedily perish in the cheerful, quict duys of epring. 
METRICAL TRANSLATION :— 

THE FLEETING LIFE OF FLOWERS. 
Ip the cheerful light 
Of the ever-shining Sun, 
In the days of spring ;— 
Why, with cvaseless, restless haste 
Falls the cherry's new-blown bloom ? 


XXXIV. 
FUJIWARA NO OKIKAZE. 
Tare wo ka mo 
Shrru-hifo ni sen 
Takasago no 
Maleu mo mukashi no 
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Lrrerat TRANSLATION :— 


Tare wo ka mo aen ni 
Whom shall I have of 
shiru-hilo mo 
known-persons (i, friends) ? while even 
malsu no Takasago naranaky nv 
the pines of Takasago are not 
tomo no mukasht. 
companions of (my) old times. 


Rend sen of the second verre a9 two fyllabtes,—ae-n 

Exrranarory Nore. Okikaza Fujiwara flourished in 
the first quarter of the tenth century, and was in 911 A.D. in 
office in the province of Sagami. 

One of the symbols of old age, io frequent use in Japan- 
eso literature, ia two pine-trees near Takasago on the sea-coast 
west of Kobe, in the province of Harima. They are per- 
eonificd »s a man anda woman, and are known ag <Aioi-no- 
Matsv, “the growing old together pinea” But in Motokiyo's 
No no Ulot “Takasago” (1455 a.p.), one old fir tree at 
Takasago and another at Sauminoye near Osaka are thos de- 
signated. The “old man” of this No poem, saya, “ Whom 
can I take to be my friend ? Exespt the fir-tree of Takasago, 
my ancient comrade, thore is none to converse with me of tha 
bygone days. So I make my own heart my companion, and 
thus give utterance to my thoughts.” 

In this song, it is supposed, that the poet intendad to tell 
of the eolitude of old age, as though he wou'd say,—* My age 
ia far advanced. The friends of my life havo all passed away. 
Whom can [ rezard as frisods remaining? Tha old pine-trees 
of Takacago have lived during my life and they are associated 
with men #8 reprezeating old age. Yet, they never were, and 
cannot be, friends with whom one can commune. In truth, I 
am absolutely friendlesa so far ay true friends, or friends of 
many years, are concerned.” 


a 
————— 
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MeErnicat TRANSLATION :-— 
SOLITUDE IN OLD AGE. 
Whom then are there now, 
In my age so far advanced, 
I can hold as friends ? 
Even Takasago’s pines 
Are no friends of former days, 


AXXV., 
KI NO TSURAYUKL 
Kokoro mo shiraru 
Furusalo wa 
Hana co mukashi no 
Ka ni niot-keru. 
LiTERAL Traxstation :— 


: Tea ud hito kokoro 
No, indeed ! as for the human mind 
mo shirar Tard 
it can not be known, but so far 


As soiiceron my native village, 
hana to nioi-kern 
the flowers are emitting odor, 
__ ni ka no mukashi, 
with the fragrance of ald times, 
da, is an exclamation of denial, * id ee phasize 
the satis aadestion seat the basa ub taiieoae ee 
Exrianatory Nore. Tsurayuki Ki wos a member of 
a noble family of Imperial doacent. He died in 946 A, pv, sixty- 
four years old. During his career he held many prominent 
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positions in official life and was distinguished for his rank in 
literature. In prose he left two works that are classics of the 
Japanese language,—his record of a homeward journey from 
Tosa when he was recalled from his governor-ship there,—the 
Tosa Nikki (* Tosa Diary”), 935 a. D. and his preface to the 
EKokinsh& (“ Ancient and Modern Poems”). He was the chief 
compiler of the Kokinshi ; appointed to this work by the Em- 
peror Daigo in 905 a. p., having for his assistants OshikGchi no 
Mitsune (No. 29), Mibu (Nibu) no Tadsmine (No. 30), and Ki 
no Tomonori (No. 33). Inthe Aokinshti, “ the best pieces 
that had been produced during the previous one hundred and 
fifty years” were to be gathered and treasured. It was com 
pleted in 922 4. p. Its twenty volumes contain about eleven 
hundred poems pearly all of which, are lanka. 
A story told of Tsurayuki relates, that he once went to are 
a friend after a lovg absence. His friend upon meeting him 
jestingly asked him, how it was that he could so easily find his 
way tothe house. Seeing » plum-tree-at the gate of the house, 
in fall bloom, 'Teurayuki broke a spray of flowers from it, and 
handing it to his friend, extemporised the present fanta, intend- 
ing thereby to reply, that whatever might have happened in 


his friend's mind or heart in absence, himeelf, at least, was as. 


constant ae this fregrent flower-tree, in its blooming euch 
spring. 
Metrricat TRANSLATION :-— 
CONSTANCY IN FRIENDSHIP, 
No! no! As for man, 
How his heart is none can tell, 
But the plum’s sweet flower 
In my birthplace, as of yore, 
Still emits the same perfume. 
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MXAVI. 
KIYOWARA NO FUKAYABU. 

Natsu no yo wa 

Mada yoi nagera 
Akenuru wo 

Kumo wo truko ni 

Teuki yadoruran, 

Literat Traxstation :— 

Wa yo no nate 
As for the night of summer, 
niagara maile yor akenur wo 
while (it is) yet the evening, it dawns. 
ni tzuko no 
In what part (ic. where) of 
the clouds (does) the moon find a 
place to rest ? 


In the phrase akenurt: wo,—wo is emphatic and marks a patise. 

Expuanatory Nore, Nothing of special value is known 
of the writer of this tanta, Fukayabu Kiyowara. 

The meaning of the poem is,—the summer's night, of 
which the poet sang, reemed to him so short that, while he 
imagined it yet the evening, the next day's dawn had ap- 
peared. But in so short a night what had become of the 
moon? It could not have crossed the sky. It must then havo 
found a hiding place among the clouds!—This is a charac- 
teristic Japanese poetic conceit, 

MeErTsIcAL TRANsLAtTiIon -— 
4A SUMMER NIGHT'S FANCY. 
In the summer night, 
While the evening still seems here, 
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Lo! the dawn has come, 
In what revion ofthe clouds 
Has the wandering moon found place? 


AAAVIL 
BUNYA NO ASAYASU, 
Shira-isuyu ni 
Kaze no fukishiku 


Ali no no wa 


Teuranuki-tomenu 
Tama zo chirikeru. 
LiTeRAL TRANSLATION :— 
Wa no ra aki 
Ags for the field of autumn, 
fukishiku no kaze ni 
(by the) strong blowing of the wind upon 
shira-leuyu tsuronuti-tomenu 
the white dew, the strang-unfixed 
lama co chirtkeru, 
beads are scattered about, 
Truranukitomenu, “not fixed by boring and stringing,” as beads 


ExpranaTory Nore. Asayasu of Bunya lived at the 
close of the ninth cantury. He was the aon of Yasuhide no 
Bunya, writer of fanka No. 22. 

The poem compoged, it is enid, at the request of the Em- 
peror Daigo, 900 A.p., embodies a delicate, b2autiful fancy; 
the likening of dewdrops to gems. 
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MerricaL TRANSLATION :— 
SCATTERED GEMS. 
In the autumn fields, 
When the heedless wind blows by 
O'er the pure-white dew, 
How the myriad, unstrong gems 
Everywhere are scattered round ! 


UKON. 
Wesuraruru 
Mi woba omewazu 
Chikatleshit 
FHifoa no tnocht no 
Oshihu mo aru kana, 
Lrrenat TRanxsration :-— 


Wasurcruru woba mi 
Being forgotten, for myeelf 
_ omowazs oshiki mo aru 
(I do) not care. It. is pitiable—ian't 
kana no imocht no hito 
it?—(on account) of the life of the man 
chikaitteahi. 
having made a yow. 
Head oatuty as coh" bu, 


ExpiasaTory Nore. Lady Ukon, of whom but little is 
known, gave expression in thie fanka to the devotion of self. 
forgetting love. A lover had vowed eternal fidelity, He had 
inyoked upon himself divine punishment should he prove faith- 
leas to his vow. The woman was deserted in the course of 
time, but in her grief sheeuffered more through the fear that her 
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recreant lover would die under the outraged justice of the gods, 
than through the pain caused by the wrong done to her. 
METRICAL TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE'S SOLICITUDE. 
Though forgotten now, 
For myself I do not care. 
He, by oath, was pledged ;— 
And his life, who is forsworn, 
That is, ah! eo pitiful. 


XAALA. 
SANGI HITOSHI. 
Asajifu no 
Ono no shinowara 
Shinoluredo 
Amarite nado ka 
Hita no boishila. 
Lrrerat TRANSLATION :— 
Shinowara no ano no 
The amall-bamboo plain’s field of 
asajifu shinoburedo 
thick-growing rushea ! Though I bear 
it with patience, why is it too mach 


korshiki no hato, 
(to bear), the keepiag one in thought with love ? 
Asajif: is “a clump of chigaya and other plants growing in profusion 
together.” Ji is chi with the niger, It isan abbreviation for chigaya, 
a sort of small rush. The first two lines of the poem form a ™ preface’s 
whose sole purpose seems to be a euphonic preparation, by use of the 
word shine in #hinowsra, for the expression slinodurce oO 


—— wn a 
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Expiawatory Nore. Very little is known of the Privy 
State Councillor (Sangi) Hitoshi. He lived at some time in 
the course of the tenth century. 

The poet wonders why it is, that, while he seeks to bear 
with patience, or to control, the love that has taken possession 
of him, be is yet powerless to do a, With characteristic 
Japanese fancy he thinks of a field that “ beara” rushes, and 
with that fancy writes of how he “hears” his overpowering 
love. 

MerricaL TR4NsLaTion :— 
LOVE I8 LORD, 
Bamboo-growing plain, 
. With a small-field bearing reeds! 
Though I bear my lot, 
Why is it too much to bear ?— 
Why do I still love her so? 


AL. 
TAIRA NO KANEMORL 

SArnoburedo 

Tro ni ide ni keri 
Waoga koi wa 

Mono ya omou to 

Hito no tou made, 

LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 


Wa waga koi shinoburede 
As for my love, though I conceal it, 
mi iro keri ni ide 
in my color (i.¢, face) it has appeared ; 
FO much 80 that he neks, 
omou mono ya. 


“ Are you thinking of something?" 
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Shinobure?o bere has the meaning of “ concealment,” rt 
‘ potient realists 8 In the ae radhanstpigerse’ ae he 

Exriasatory Nore. Kanemori of Taira lived in the 
middle of the tenth century. 

In this tanta the poet tells of the futility of attempts to 
conceal one’s love, According to a Japanese proverb, ‘‘Smoke 
and love can not be concealed.” 

MereicaL TRANSLATION :— ‘ 
LOVE'S SELF-BETRAYAL. 
Though I would conceal, ; 
In my face it yet appears,— 
My fond, secret love :— 
So much that he asks of me, 
“ Does not something trouble you?” 


XLI. 
MIBU NO TADAMI. 
Koi su tefu 
Wega na wa madaki 
Tachi ni keri 
Fito shirezu oso 
Omoi-someshi 9a, 
LiteraL TRANSLATION -— 
Tefu kow su 
The eaying that I am in love ;— 
wage Nat 1! madaki 
(for that) my name alresdy 
fachi ni kent ga omot- 
has gone abroad, although I began 
somesht hito ahireru bose, 


to love no one knowing it. 
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Su is an abbreviated form of the auxiliary verb muru, “todo.” Kono 
is an emphatic particle. Madaki is on adverb, “before daylight,” or 


“already.” It is used especially in poetry. 


_ Expnasatrory Nore. Tadamiof Mibu, won of Tadamine 
one of the compilera of the Kokinahii, lived in the tenth century. 
The theme of this tanka ia very like that of the song just 


preceding. 
MerpicaL TRANSLATION :-— 
LOVE, A TELL-TALE. 
Though, indeed, I love ; 
Yet, the ramour of my love 
Had gone far and wide, 
When no man, ere then, could know 


That I had begun to love. 


XLIL. 
KIYOWARA NO MOTOSUKE, 
Katami ni sode wo 
Shibori tauisu 
Sue-no-malsu yanve 
Nami kosaji to wa. 
LrrenaL TRANSLATION :-— 





S89, gees sae sworn one 
while wringing (our) tleeves, — (that) 
the waves shall not cross over 


the "  Monut of the Pines of Sua.” 
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Ohigiriki na is made emphatic and explanatory by na;—" Have we 
not indeed, sworn!" Chigiri is x contraction of te-nigiru “to grasp 
hands.” term used in later times only between lovers, 

In Mutsu, in Northern Japan is a ridge called Sue-no-matm yama, 
with which this song is associated. 

ExpLaxatory Note. Motosuke of Kiyowara lived 
towards the close of the tenth century. 

The poom refers to on older one preserved in the 
Kokinashii:— 

Kimi wo olile 
Adashi gokoro wo 
Waga motaba 
Sue-no-maisu. yama 
Nami mo koenan, 

“The waves shall cross over Mount Sue-no-matsu if I 
shall ever love any other one than you.” Oh, “Our love shall 
continue unchanged eo long #§ the waves do not flow over 
Mount Sue-no-mateu.” 

The writer, it is supposed, wrote this eong for a friend, 
an reference to one whom this friend loved but whoee affection 
had failed, 

Meretcan TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE'S REPROACH. 
Have we not been pledged 
By the wringing of our sleeves,— 
Each for each in turn,— 
That o’er Sue's Mount of Pines 
Ocean’s waves shall never pasa? 
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ALI. 
CHUNAGON ATSUTADA. 
Amite no 
Nochi no kokoro ni 
FKurabureba 
Mukashi wa mono wo 
Omowatart bert, 
Lirerar TRANSLATION -— 


_Rurabureba ni kokoro 
Whea I compare (it) with the feeling 
no noghi no aimite 
of the after time of my having met her, 
wa mukashi 
as for (the feeling of) the old time, 


wo. 

T did not (then) trouble about things at all. 

Cmowa preceded by mono has the meaning of “ though tfol,” “foll of 
heresy concerned.” Zaru equals sw-aru,” not to be.” Its negative 

Expaxatory Norr. Very little is known of this writer? 
the Imperial State Adviser Atsutada of the Fujiwara family. 
Ho died, it is said, in 943 a. p. 

The poem tells of how his love was intensified after he had 
onee met his mistress, Compared with the passion then 
aroused, the feelings of former days were as though they had 
METrIoaL Traysiation -— 

LOVE AFLAME. 
Having met my love, 
Afterwards my passion was, 
When I measured it 
With the feeling of the past, 
As, if then, I had not loved, 
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CHUNAGON ASATADA. 
Au kolo no 
Toete shi nakihe 
Naka-naka ni 
Aito wo me mi wo mo 


Urami csaramashi, 


Lrrerat TRANSLATION :— 


Nakuba taete shi aukele 
If there were not at all any meeting 
no — naka-nake ni 
with ber, then, on the contrary, (or 
urami zaramesht 
in the end,) T should pot find faulé 
mo hito wo mio Me wo, 
either concerning her, or concerning myself, 


Shi ig merely euphonic. Taefe is here “ quite,” “ entirely ;" with the 
negative natuba, it means “not at ell.” Noko-nake ni, is ordinarily “ con- 
trary to,"" or “beyond expectation.” Here it haa the force of “on the 
contrary,” or **in the end,” 

Exptasatory Nore. The writer of this fanka, the 
State Adviser Asatada, was the con, it is snid, uf the “ Minister 
of the Right (Udarjin), Sadakata no Fujiwara, “ Sanja,” 
under the Emperor Daigo, in the first half of the tenth century. 
It is supposed that his death took place in 961 a. p. 

The tong may be interpreted aa a general reflection upon 
the untroubled mood of the recluse, or, batter probably, as 
praise of the fancied mental peace that would follow complete 
separation from anu uncertain, or fickle, lover.—It is delight. 
ful to meet with her, but if I could not meet with her at all, 
in the end I should not have either her heartlessness, or my 
own loneliness, to lament, 
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Merricat, TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE'S UNCERTAINTY. 
If a trysting time 
There should never be at all, 
I should not complain 
For myself (oft left forlorn), 
Or of her (in heartless mood). 


ALV. 
KENTORKU KO. 
Aware to mo 
Tu beki hito wa 
Afi no acura ni 
Narinu beki kana, 
LaTeraL Transtation :— 


Omohoede in bebe halo we 
Not believing — that there is one who will eny, 


auare io mo 
" Pitiable!" 
mi no iacura ni noarinu beki 
(by) my own folly I chall become (nothing), 
kana. 
alna ! 


ae adg omaloern, omen “to think"; de ism negative 

e alxiliary ive with the sense of probability, 

“may, ame “should, me contingency, “would,'—or of eo 
bility “ could ""—eto.; tin babi hito “one who would say,” Pll sager 

naru is ‘& poetic expression for “to die of love,—of disenpolatatt 


ExpLawarory Nore. Lard (AG) Kentoku lived in the 
latter part of the tenth century, It is said that he died in 


Yi2 ap, The present name was posthumous; his real name 
having been Koretada Fujiwara. 
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The poem is thus interpreted by some commentators ;— 
“T do not care for the woman who would pity me, but I am 
about to die for one who does not love me.” Others, more 
correctly probably, take the verses to mean, “ You do not love 
me, the men you ought to love, and therefore lamdying!"” It 
is said thet the writer addressed the fanka to one whose love 
had failed him, and who had then avoided meeting him. The 
poem igs praised as being very beautiful in form and as 
charged with only tender reproach. 
METRICAL TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE IN DESPAIR, 
Sure that there is none 
Who will speak « pitying word, 
I shall pass away. 
Ah! my death shall only be 
My own folly’s (fitting end). 


ALVI. 
SONE. NO YOSHITADA. 
Yura no to wo 
Wataru funabilo 
Kaji wo tae | 


Yukue mo shiranu 
Koi no michi kona. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Funatito tae kajt wo 
(Like) the anilor having lost his rudder 
wataru fo wo no Yura mo 
crossing the strait of Yura, even 
yulue michi no koi 
the way to the end, in the path of love, 
ahiranu kana, 


is unknown (to me), nlas | 
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ac for inete, is from taeru. “to make an end of,“ to become extinct,’ 
ip low" "Fubue, “the place whither anything goes,” “ has gone,"= 
goal,” or “destinstion,” Kans,—a particle having exclamatory { 

It usually expresses * wonder,” “surprise” or “ lament,” and is placed at 
the end of the eentence, 

Exeianatory Nore. Nothing in particular is known 
of the writer of this tanka, Yoshitada of Sone. He lived in 
the tenth century, 

The poet laments the difficulty he finds in making “ the 
course of his true loye run smooth" and sure. 

Merricat TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE IN PERPLEXITY. 
Like a mariner 
Sailing over Yura’s strait 
With hig radder gone,— 
Whither, o’er the deep of love, 
Lies the goal, I do not know, 





ALVIL 
EIKEI HOSHI. 

Yae-mugura 
Shigereru yado no 

Sabishiki ni 
Hito koao miene 
Ali wa ki ni keri. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Ni sabishiti no yao shigerer tt 


To the loneliness of the cottage, over- 


| wae gura 
grown with eigh -fold (te, many) hop-vines, 

aki wa ki ni keri 
autumn has come 


htto koso miene. 
although man indeed is not seen, 
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Mien is from mieru“ to be visible,” with the negative suffix ne, 
“although not.” Yae-mugwra, the J apanese hop, aclimbing vine with 
leaves maplethaped and covered with fine hairs. Koso iva particle of 
epecial emphasis, derived probably from ke, “thie” and ao, “ that.” 
Kers perfect of kurt, "to come.” Asasuflix it generally indicates past 
time tor the preceding yerb. 

Expiaxatory Nore. About the priest (Hdshi) Eikei, 
practically nothing is known. He flourished in the latter half 
of the tenth century. In this fanka a three-fold loneliness is 
made the theme:—a vine-overgrown cottage; tha preseacs of 
iutumn ; the absence of man. 

MeETRIcaL TRANSLATION :-— 
A LONELY SCENE. 
To the humble cot, 
Overgrown with thick-leaved vines 
In its loneliness, 
Comes the dreary autumn time ;— 
And no human form is seen. 


XLVIIL 
MINAMOTO NO SHIGEYUKL 


tien ulgu nami no 
OHnore nomi 


Omou koro kana. 
LitERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Nami edie fon 
(Like) the waves ttriking a rock, 
wo kaze tami kana 


because of the wind’s violence, (99) it is, alas | 
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onore nomi koro 
I alone, at present time 
Omou mone wo 
thinking over things, (who am) 
dashed into fragments, 


Wo, acctisative sign, in here equivalent to “by means of” This 
particle ia “frequently found in Japenese where in English a preposi- 
tion would be weed." (No1.) No after nami is to be understood as 
standing for no goloku,="'like,” “similar to.’ No frequently occurs in 
ancient poetry in the sense of no gotoky. 

Expraxatory Nore, Shigeyuki Minamoto is but little 
more than 2 name in literature. He lived in the tenth 
century. 

The fancy in this fayka is, that, aa wind-driven waves 
cannot move the rocks they meet but are themselves dashed 
over and broken upon the rocks, so, the Joyer, who here speaks, 
when he is driven forward ander the etrees of his emotions, is 
crushed against his mistress’s heartlessnces. Japancee critica 
esteem thisa benutifal poem. 

METRicAL TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE REPELLED. 


Like the broken waves, 

Dashed by fierce winds on the rocks, 
I, alas! am crushed, 

When I (wildly) think of her, 
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ONAKATOMI NO YOSHINOBU ASON, 
Eji no taku hi no 
iru wa beteuleu 


LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 


No ki taku = no gj 
(Like) the fire kindled by the guard 
at the Imperial Palace gates, burning 
by night, extinguished by day, 


I am, indeed, thinking over things, 

a aa acne neni wo kow omoe is interpreted as 

Exrnaxatory Nore. Ason Yoshinobu Onakatomi 
lived in the latter part of the tenth century. 

The poet compared his love to the watch-fires kept at the 
Imperial Palace gates ;—aflame and bright by night, when 
the world is still and dark ;—amouldering, dull, or dead, when 
the world is alight and sstir. 

Mernicat, TRANSLATION :-— 
LOVE AS A FLAME. 
Like the warders’ fires 
At the Imperial gateway kept,— 
Burning through the night, 
Through the day in ashes dulled,— 
Ts the love that fills my thonghts. 
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L. 
FUJIWARA NO YOSHITAKE. 
Kimi ga tame 
Oshikarasarishi 
Inoehi sae 
Nagaku mao gana to 
Lirrrar TRanstatTion :— 

&ae inochi oshikarazariahs 
Even (my) life, that was not dear (to me), 
kimi ga tame nagaku mo gan 
for your sake long may it be 

lo kana omoikert, 
that, indeed, I have thought. 


Mo-gona is exprenive of tery strong desire. 

Exriaxatory Nore. Yoshitake Fujiwara lived in the 
latter half of the tenth century, His death probably occurred 
in 974 Ap, 

The tentiment embodied in this tanta seems to be this :— 
The lover, before he had an opportunity for meeting with his 
mistress, had been desperate enough to be ready to risk his 
life for her sake,—careless of consequences, But now, that 
he had met her, life had become precious ta him, He prayed 
that it might be prolonged. 

Merricat Traxs.ation :— 
PURSUIT AND POSSESSION. 
For thy precious sake, 
Once my (eager) life itself 
Was not dear to me. 
But ’tis now my heart’s desire 
It may long, long years endure. 
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LI, 
FUJIWARA NO SANEKATA ASON. 
Kaku to dani 
E ya wa ibuki no 
Sashimo shiraji na 
Moyurtt emai wo. 


Lireeat Transtation:— 


Kaku to dani eya wa ibukt 

That it is aa much as (it is,) how could I tell ? 
moyuru omoi 
(Consequently) my burning feelings 
may not be known (to her, that they are) 
of the same degree (as the) moxa of 
(Tbult), 

(Mt, Ibuki). 


{uta is an excellent example of the frequent word-play in Japanese 
verse and in ornamental prose also, namely, the nae of two meaning 
embodied in one word (4enyayen), or in the sound of a» phot idee Lier 
related ideas. Jfuki stands here primarily for tu feb. " could or should 
tell,” ie. “How could I tell (her)?" Gecondarily, ibubi recalla Af. 
Juki, « mountain celebrated for the excellence of the mora, a soft wool- 
like tise made from the leaves of the plant Arfemesic, and used as a 
counter irritant, by burning it upon the skin. Sashi in sashi-mogusa ia 
only euphonic, for use in coonection with the words saghimo shiraji. 
Dani in affirmative sentences meana “nat least,” “as it is,” dn Te 
negative sentences it signifies “even,” “so much a." Yo, isa particle 
of interrogation, but is seldom used in asking for information. Ths 
nse is chiefly rhetorical. 


Exptaxatory Nore. <Ason Sanekata Foliwara lived 
during the latter part of the tenth century, 

The two thoughts of this song are cleverly bound toge- 
ther in the “ privot-word” ibukii The word ends one of the 
thoughts and leads the other. My love cannot be told to her, 
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and so, she cannot know how intense it is;—burning, aa it 
does, into my being even as the mora from Jbuki mountein. 
Mernicat, TRANSLATION :— 
LOVE BEYOND TELLING. 
That, ’tis as it is, 
How can I make known to her? 
So, she ne’er may know 
That the love I feel for her 
Like Ibuki's moxa burns. 


LIT. 
FUJIWARA NO MICHINOBU ASON, 
Alenureba 
Aururu mono to wa 
Nao urameshili 
Asoborake kana. 
LrrerAL TRANSLATION :— 
Shiri nagara kururu mono to wa 
Though I know that it is to grow dark 
akenureba 
(again, even if) it has dawned, 
nao urameshili asaborake 
nevertheless, detestable is the break of day, 
banc 
indeed ! 
Wa is specifically a disti 
ng bere, it oan not be well rendere nded fp tata ag aps eoaavd woe 
the tation rake no diflerence, 20 iprerere Mey Aetcrst 
Exriasatory Nore, Ason Michinobu Fujiwara, of 
the tenth century, wrote this gong, to tell of the misery felt by 
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a Japanese Romeo, at being driven from his Juliet by the 
eoming of the morning. Night would come again, he knew, 
but, that notwithstanding, the dawn is hateful. 
MeEtTricaAL TRANSLATION :— 
THE REBEL, LOVE. 
Though I know full well 
That the night will come again, 
E’en when day has dawned ;— 
Yet, in truth, I hate the sight 
Of the morning’s coming light. 


LIT. 
UDAISHO MICHITSUNA NO HAHA, 
Nageki-tsutsu 
Hitori nuru yo no 
Akuru ma wa 
Ika ni hisashili 
Mono to ka wa ahiru. 
LiTegaL TRANSLATION :— 


Ka wa shiru itant hieashiki mono to 
Do you know how long 


ma wa akuru 
the time until it becomes light, 


no y nu 
of the night (when I am) estos 
hitori nageki-lsutau, 
alone, at the same time sighing ? 


Nuru=neru “to sleep.” Akuru ma is the equivalent of aturu mad 
mo aida ie. “the time Ot sition aneil the a of ckuru made 
Exrianatory Nore. This writer, the mother (haha) 
of Michitsuns, a Commander of the Right Imperial Guard 
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(Udaishd), and wife of the Imperial Primo Minister, or Regent, 
Kaneie, lived in the latter part of the tenth century at the 
time when luxury and dissipation began to take full posseasion 
of the Imperial Court. 

Onee, 20 it is said, she was reproached by her husband 
for her slowness in opening a door for him upon his return 
late at night, Her answer was embodied in the present tanka. 
Metnica TRANSLATION :— 

A LONELY VIGIL. 
Sighing all alone, 
Through the Jong watch of the night, 
Till the break of day :— 
Can you realize at all 
What a tedious thing it is? 


LIV. 
GIDO SANSHI NO HAHA. 
Wasuret no 
Yultisue meade wa 
Katatereba 
Kefu wo kagiri no 
Inochi to mo bana. 


LrrErat TRranxs.ation :— 


If it ia too difficult (for him) Cea 
yubusue waisurejl no io ma 
the (far) future, not to forget ; even 86, 
kana kagiri no mochi 
sh me! the end of (my) life 


| | kefu wo, 
(would better be) to day, 
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Expraxatory Nore. ido Sanshi is a designation 
equivalent to Jundaijin, the name of the court-official ranking 
in the second degree below the Prime Minister in ancient 
times, and later, of the officer just below “ the Minister of the 
Right.” But this name has been specifically applied to the 
official spoken of in this title. His real name was Korechike 
Fujiwara. His mother (haha), the writer of the present tanka, 
was Taka, the daughter of Takashima no Mahito Naritada, 
and wife of the Minister Regent Michitake Fujiwara, She 
lived at the opening of the eleventh century. 

The meaning of the poem seems to be:—* If it be too 
difficult for the betrothed one net to forget, although he has 
sworn never to forsake me, it would be far better were my life 
closed this very day, than for me to live long and go through 
the misery of neglect and desertion.” 

METRICAL TRANSIATION :— 
LOVE'S JUDGMENT, 
If © not to forget” 
Will for him in future years 
Be too difficult ;— 
It were well this very day 
That my life, ah me! should close. 


LV. 
DAINAGON KINTO. 
Taki no ota wa 
Taete hisashiku 
Noarinuredo 
Na kovo nagerete 


Nao kikoe kere. 
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Ole no taki wa 
Though the sound of the water-fall 
its name, the more so, has flowed 
nao kikoe kere, 
(forth, and is) still heard, 
Kee=hri. 


Expianatory Note. The Chief State Adviser ( Daina- 
gon) KintS was one of the “Four Nagon” who gave lustre 
to the Imperial administrations at the end of the tenth and at 
the opening of the eleventh centuries, the time of the culmina- 
tion of the classic literature of Japan. He was a member of 
the Fujiwara family when the Fujiwaras had practical control 
of the empire, He died in 1041 an. 

In this poem Kintd celebrated an ancient waterfall, that 
had been constructed in the early part of the ninth century 
for the Emperor Saga. Two hundred years later, at ite de- 
sorted site, the poct sang of it as famous in story, althongh ite 
eound and beauty, as parts of nature, had long ceased to exist. 
MernicaL TRANSLATION :— 

A FAMOUS WATERFALL 
Though the waterfall 

In its flow ceased long ago, 
And its sound ig stilled ; 

Yet, in name it ever flows, 

And in fame may yet ba heard, 








LVL 
IZUMI SHIKIBU., 
Arasaran- 
Kono yo no hoka no 
Omotde nt 


Ima hito-tabi no 
Au koto mo gana, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 


Arazaran | 
I (oon) shall not be (ic. shall soon die). 


ima hitotahi no au 
One more time of meeting 
mo pane on omoide no 
can there be? (It is) for recollection 


hoka no kono yo. 
(when I am) outside thia world. 


In arasaran, the terminal ran is equivalent to de oro “shall pro 
bably be.” 

ExpiaraTory Nore. The poet whose name is attached 
to this fanka as Lady Shikibu, was the wife of Michisads 
Tachibana, Governor of Izumi at the end of the tenth century, 
During the reign of the then Emperor, Ichijo (987-1012 a.p,), 
Japanese literature reached great excellence, notably under 
the culture of women counected with the Imperial Court. 
Among these women may especially be mentioned, besides 
Izumi Shikibu, Murasaki Shikibu, Sei Shinagon, Akazome 
Emon and Ise Taiu, or Osuke. From tho second and third 
named of these writers came two works,—the Genji Monogatari, 
and the Makura no Soshi,—esteemed the best of purely Japan- 
ese compositions regarded as embodiments of literary style. 
Izumi Shikibu also produced a highly admirable piece of 
prose, the Jzwmi Shikibu Monogatari, purporting to be cor_ 
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respondence with her lover, a son of the Emperor Reizei who 
carry reigned 968—969 a.p. 

In the tanka here quoted, the writer tells of the pleading 
of a dying woman with her lover, She begged for one more 
meeting with him, that ahe might have a happy memory to 
carry with her into the world beyond death. 

Metical TRaNsLATion :-— 
A SOUVENTR IN DEATH. 
Soon I cease to be ;— 
One fond memory I would keep 
When beyond this world, 
Is there, then, no way for me 
Just once more to meet with thee? 





LVIL. 
MURASAKI SHIKIBU, 


Wakanu ma ni 
Kumo Lakure nishi 
Yoha no tsuki bana, 


Lrrerat TRANSLATION :-— 


Meeting (him) upon the road,— 


shi yet sore lo mo 
“ Have I seen (him) 7" If it ware 
ne ima | 
so or not, while I can not 


ie hernia tuk no yoha 
decide (this), alma! the moon of mid-night 
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kumo cakure-nishi. 

in cloud had hid. 
5s erat cy ag aife na meg’ri aife, Nishi is a particlo, suffixed to give 

Expiasatory Nore. Lady Shikibu Murasaki, cele- 
brated as the author of the standard classic in Japancse 
literature named Genji Monogatari (1004 a.p.), was the 
daughter of a noble of the Imperial Court, Fujiwara Tame- 
toki, and lived in the latter part of the tenth century. She 
died, it is anid, in the first part of the eleventh contury,— 
earlier, according to other accounts. It was said that she was 
beloved by one of the sons of the Emperor Daigo. She was the 
wile of a noble, Nobutaka, whom she survived a numberof years. 
Her daughter, who wea influenced by the mother's literary 
inclinations and wrote a novel called Sagoromo Monogatari 
(1040 «.p.), was the author of the fanka next following this. 
The name Shikibu was originally an abbreviation of the title 
Shikitbushd, an Imperial department in ancient times that had 
in charge the ritea and ceremonies of tho court. The title 
may have been borne at some period ladies in specin 
pec Ate to the Empress. At len th, it de re became om 
official tithe held hy some court indies, having lost particular 
association with office, 

The poem here given is considered one of noteworthy 
ingenuity aod beauty. Moon and lover ase identified in the 
poet's fancy. In her walk the writer meets suddenly with some 
one; but, before she can decide whether he is her friend or not, 
the midnight moon is hidden by cloud ;—the friend has dis 
Meraicai, TRANSLATION :-— 

UNCERTAIN RECOGNITION. 
Meeting in the way—, 
‘While T ean not clearly know 
If "tis friend or not :-— 
Lo! the midnight moon, ah me! 
In a cloud has disappeared. 
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LVI, 
DAINI NO SAMMI. 


Ina no sasahara 
Kaze fukeba 
Jdesoyo hito wo 
Wasure ya wa suru, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 


Kaze fukeba Arima yama 

If the wind blows (from) Mt. Arima 
sasthara no Ina 
upon the bamboo-plains of Ina, 
ide soyo UNISUre Yo Ww suru 
Well, indeed | how shall I forget 
hito wo. 

him ? 


dcie, “well” “inded,” “bebold,” is on exclamation used to 
attract attention. In connection with soyo,=sore wo, it is used only in 
poeiry. Here it directs stiention to a complaint made. Sow has a double 
Ten tuewipinion aang cate oie ee ak 
blowing of a breeze. : ~ elias Anh 2 | ae 

Expiayatory Nore. Murasaki Shikibu's daughter, 
here named by her rank of honor,—the third (Samimi),—and 
from the title of her father or husband, (Daini,) wrote these 
verses as a reply to a complaining lover. 

The first “ part,” or three linea, of the (anka isa “preface ” 
to the second “ part.” It serves chiefly to exhibit the word-play 
made with ide soyo, By using the “ wind of Mount Arima" as 
an introduction, the exclamation ide soyo suggests also “ the 
rustling,” aoyo-soyo, of leaves, which a breeze effects. Algo, 
“Mount Arima” may be likened to the lover >and “the bamboo 
plain” of Ina, lying at the foot of Mount Arima, to the writer 
herself. Mount Arima’s breeze may be regarded ns the lover's 
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letter; ond the rustle of the bamboo as ber response. The lover 
had complained of her infrequent communication with him, 
* Yes, it is as yousay,” shereplies. “ We doubt each other inour 
long silences. But if you do not forget me, I do not forget you,” 
MereicaL TRANSLATION :— 
If Mount Arima 
Senda his rustling winds across 
Ina’s bamboo-plains :— 
Well! in truth, ‘tis as you say ;— 
Yet how can I e'er forget ? 


LIX. 
AKAZOME EMON, 
Fasurawade 
Nenamashi mono tro 
Sayo fubete 
Katahultu made no 
Teuli wo misht kana. 
Lirerat TRANSLATION :-— 
Yasurawade nenamashi mono wo 
Without waiting (for him) I would better have slept. 
aayo _ fukete kana 
The night having far advanced, alas | 
I saw the moon until its 
mace no, 
decline, 


Expianatosy Nore. It ia said that Lady Akazome 
Emon wrote this poem for the mistress of the Regent (Kiwam- 
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paku) Michinaga, who held this office under the Emperor 
Ichij5 and his two immediate successors. The Kwampaku was 
“ the official who received reports prior to their transmission to 
the sovereign.” With this privilege Michinaga gained ex- 
ceptional power in affairs of state. ‘Ihe Fujiwara family for s 
long time held this great office. Under Michinsga as Awam- 
paku his family reached the summit of its influence, 

A story is told, that, Michinaga had promised a visit to 
hia beloved but did not keep his promise, Early the next 
morning Lady Akazome composed this ¢anta for the Kiam- 
paku's favorite, to be sent to the negligeut lord and lover, 
Meteicat TRANSLATION ;— 

A VAIN VIGIL 
Better to have slept 
Care-free, than to keep vain watch 
Through the passing night, 
Till I caw the lonely moon 
Travers? her descending path. 


LX, 
KOSHIKIBU NO NAISHI, 
De yoma 
Lkuno no miohi no 
Mada fumi mo mizu 
ima-no-hashidate. 
LirgraL Transtation -— 
‘Oe yama Thuno no michi no 
(As) the Mount Og Tkano 16 (to 
Tango) is far, pot yet have I seen 
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mo jfumi Ama-no-hashidate. 
or trodden Ama-no-hashidate. 

Fund ia a dypogen with the double meaning of * treading,” and of “a 
letter.” The syllabic ¢ in Geyana and in titereba is prolonged in pro- 
nuociation, with the value of two syllables, as oo. Ama-no-lashidats 
(“Bridge of Heaven”), isa long, pine-covered strip of sand, almost closing 
the mouth of s large bay in the province of Tango. It is part of one of 
the three most celebrated places of natural aenery in Japan. A road 
from Kyoto to Tango once passed through the plain of Iku ria Mount Oc. 

Exrtanatory Nore, The “Lady-in-waiting” (Naishi), 
in the Imperial palace, Koshikibu, daughter of Izumi 
Shikibu, became skilful in poetry in her youth, But, as her 
mother was a poet of great ability and fame, many persons 
suspected Koshikibu of getting help for her pen irom the 
mother. In this connection the story is told, that, once upon 
a time, the mother and her husband Yasumaga went away to 
Tango, During their absence « postical contest was beld in 
the Imperial palace. Koshikibu was choeen as one of the 
competitors in it, A few days before the tournament, Ko- 
shikibu happened to meet the C/itinagon Sadayori, who asked 
in a jesting tone, “ Have you received a letter from your 
mother lately, You must be very anxious.” Ssdayori was 
about to pass on, when, to his amazement, Korhikibu seized 
him by the sleeve, reci'ing the fanka here quoted. The 
Chitnagon waa not skilful enough to reply in kind; he could 
only jerk his sleeve free from Koshikibu’s grasp and make a 
hasty retreat, From this time the fame of the young lady in- 
creased rapidly. Her death took place at quite an early age. 

The merit of the verses lies in their smoothness and 
skilful word-play. Mada fumi mo mizu Ama-no-hashidate may 
mean either, “I bave not yet had a letter from Ama-no- 
hashidale,” or, equally well, “I nie not yet had the ex- 
perience of being at Ama-no-hashidate, 
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Merrican TRANSLATION -— 
AN ATTACK WELL MET. 
As, by Ge’s monnt 
And o’er Iknu’s plain, the way 
Is eo very far,— 
I have not yet even seen 
Ama-no-hashidate, 





LX]. 
ISE NO OSUKE. 
Inishie no 
Nara no miyako no 
Yaezkura 
Kefu kokonoe ni 
Nioinuru kana, 
Lirreat TRANSLATION :— 
Kef ni kokonoe 
To-day in the “ Nine-fold " (Palace) 
ah | odor arises (from) the eight-fold 
zabura no miyako no 
cherry bloazoms of the ecnpital, of 
Nara no inishie, 
Nara, of alden times. 


The bossa eri 
Yar, “ la a ere pot YTS contrast with he oy 


et 
2) 
fil 
ier 
is: 
Hi 
tt 
ot 


(ys), “ to-day," stands in contrast with iniahig, thin son rl a" 
Eertawsrory Norm, Ise Osuke, or Daisuke, or Tala, 
among the literary women of distinguished ability belonging 
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to the brilliant Imperial Court of her day, at the cluse of the 
tenth snd early in the eleventh centuries, QOsuwhe, ele, are 
titles given toa “ Vice-Minister of State," Jee ig the name 
of the province with which the poet had became associated, a= 
was the like fact also with Izami Shikibu (No. 56), or Lady 
Ise (No. 19). 

Tt is the story, that, a courtier having returned from a 
trip to. Nara brought with him asa present to the Emperor 
Tehija (987-1012 a.p.), a branch of the many-petalled cherry 
flowers bloom'ng there. Nara had been the Imperial capital 
until 794 a.p, when removal to Kyito took place. More 
than two centuries had passed at the time the Emperor Ichij6 
came tothe throne. Delighted with the present of the cherry 
flowers the Emperor ordered the Lady Osuke of Ise to com- 
memorate itin verse, The fanka she then wrote is greatly 
admired both for its beauty in structure and its glorification 
of the cherry-blossom, the most praised among Japanese 
flowers,—the emblem of patriotism and loyalty. 

METRICAL TRANSLATION :— 
FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW. 
Kight-fold cherry flowers 
That at Nars,—ancient seat 
Of Our State,—have bloomed, 
In Our Nine-fold Palace court 
Shed their sweet perfume to-day. 


LAI. 
SEI SHONAGON. 
Yo wo komete 
Tori no sorane wa 
Hakaru to mo 
Yo nt Ausaka no 
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Laverar. TRANSLATION :— 


To mo wa surane no 
Though the feigoed crowing of 
tort yo wo komete | 
the cock, the night being far advanced, 
Anker yo nt 
(may) deceive, (yet) in the world, 


ski no Ausaka 

the gate of Osaka (the Hill of Meeting) 

wa yurusayt, 

does not allow (any auch thing.) 

Yo wo komete, literally “having shut io," or, “included, the 
se ee en ey a a eee 
Meeting Hill,"' a play with the name of the well known barrier gate on. 
Osaka pass, east at yore (No. 10). Ji oh yurunaji 5 : Par oohi 
particle, an “equivalent of mai in the s uage ani of bebarach 
facmece 

Explanatory Nore. Sei (family name) Shinagon (an 
honorary title) shares with Murasaki Shikibu the distinction 
of leadership among the authors of the classic literature of 
Japan. Her great work was the Matura no Soahi (“ Pillow 
Sketch Book’) a model of Japanese diction. The title Sha- 
nagon,—the lowest of the three classes of Imperial “ Advisers 
of State,” 1. Dai, 2. Chi, and 3. Shi-nagon,—was probably 


merely decorative with Lady Sei, as titles associated with 


Court ladies at that time often were. She was, howevar, of 
noble birth, and was one of the “ Ladies-in-waiting” at the 
palace. It is said, that, when the Empress died in 1000 a.p, p 
Lady Sei retired to a convent, where she spent the rest 
of her life, 

A story told of the prezeat pm is, that, the Dainagon 
Yukinari, one of the four great Nagon of the Emperor Ichiji's 
period (No. 55), having been with Sei Shonagon one night and 
having left her rather early, sent a an excusa for his hasty 
departure the mesaage that, as the Emperor was then io seclu- 


fii 
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sion from the world, his attendants also must not be seen in 
public, The crowing of a cock, he added, had taken him from 
her because he feared that doy-break was near, Lady Sei’s 
reply was, that, the crowing of a cock in the middle of the 
night was a mere device put forward to excuse him for his 
faithlessnes:. The excuse gave opportunity for the poet to 
make use of a well-known Chinese story, The story ran ;— 
A. Chinese prince was once held captive in a hostile country, 
with a large number of his followers. He somehow managed 
to escape with them, and had gone as far as a barricr called 
Kankokukwan, which was opened only at cock-crow in the 
mornings. At this barrier, late at night and closaly pursued, 
one of hia retainers, Keimei, imitated the crowing of a cock, 
He imitated it ao well that the neighborhood-cocks, also, began 
crowing. The barrier-guards, deceived, threw open the pates, 
and Mishokw, with his friends, escaped. Sei Shinagon’s retort 
to Yukinari was made with reference to this story. The gate of 
Kankokukwoan may be opened by a cheating of its keeper with 
imitated cock-crowing, she intimated, but at the barricrat Osaka 
there shall be no cheating in that way ;—that is, the gate of the 
“ Hill of Meeting,” which she guards, will suffer no such deceit, 


MetricaL TRANSLATION :— 
A WARNING. 
Though in middle night, 
By the feigned crow of the cock, 
Some may be deceived ;— 
Yet, at Ausaka's gate 
This shal! never be allowed. 
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LAL 
SAKYO NO TAYU MICHIMASA, 
Ima wa iad 
Omnoi-laenan 
To bahkeri wo 
HHitorute narade 
Ju yoshi mo gana. 
LITerRAL TRANSLATION :-— 


Mo gana yoshi iu yerrdiede 

Is there no means to say, without 
hitazufe to bakeri 

A messenger intervening, only this ? 

wo im: wa fada omet-iaencn. 

that now I shall cease to torture my life 

(about you) ? 


ExpLanatory Norr, In ancient times the Imperial 
capital, KyOte, was divided into two sections for purposes of 
local government,— the Left” (Sakyt), and “the Right” 
(Ukys) Magistracies. Early in the eleventh century, Michi- 
masa Fujiwara was Head Magistrate (Tayi) of the Left 
(Sakys). 

A story aseocialed with the present fanka is, thnt, Michi- 
mage had formed an attachment for the Princess Masako who 
had bad in charge the shrine of Ise. The Emperor learned of 
their secret meetings. He at once put the princess under 
femele guardians, by whom no opportunity for an interview 
with her lover was allowed. The poet Michimasa accepted the 
privation, but he wrote, “'The only thing I now can do is to 
give up my love for you, yet I still wish I could speak with 
you and tell you this, myself, rather than through the lips of 
another,” 
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MEtricaL TRANSLATION :— 
A RELINQUISHMENT. 
Is there now no way, 
But through others’ lips, to say 
This one fateful word,— 
That, henceforth, my love for you 
I must banish from my thoughts ? 


LAIV. 
GON-CHUNAGON SADAYORL 

Aaaborake 

Uji no kawagiri 
liedae ni 

Araware-wataru 

Seze no ajiro-gi. 
Lirerat TRANSLATION :— 


Asaborake hea wenger 
(Lo!) at dawn, when, the river mist 
no Ui laedae ni 
of Oji-(river) bit by bit (disappearing), 
 apire-gi araware 
the fishing-basket stakes are wholly 

nolan 


diselosed to view, 


Loedae-nt, “at intervals,” “ ually,” 
sine ot ai eae ple et ns vo 
e t get 
néts, for ik panos of catching beh. ee . ots for 
KExptanatory Nore, The Viee, or ad-interim, Chi- 
nagon, “Second Counsellor,” Sadayori, was son of the Dai- 
nagon Fujiwara Kinté (No. 55). 
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In this fanka he pictured a beautiful scene at a place 
always epoken of as beautiful, the river at Uji. The ecene 
described is that at day-break when the mists, slowly rising, 
discloge, part by part stretching far away, the lines of stakes 
that cross the river's shallows and keep gecura the baskets of 
fine bamboo-work placed there to serve for netting certain 
small fish that abound in the stream. 

MerricaL TRANSLATION :— 
A CLEARING MIST AT UJL. 
Lo! at early dawn, 
When the mists o'er Uji’s stream 
Slowly lift and clear, 
And the net-stakex on the shoals, 
Near and far away, appear! 


LAV. 
SAGAMI. 
Urami-wabi 
Hosanu sode dani 


Aru mone wo 
Kot nit buchinan 


Na oso oahi kere, 
Lirerat TRANSLATION :— 
Oshi kere ties 
How deplorable: (it is) that my name 


kuchinen ni koi 

is corrupted (by the rumour) of my love, 

aru mono wo dani sode 

the fact being (that) even my alceves 
hosanu urcami wabi, 


are not dry, (on account of) my hate and misery. 
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Exptanxatory Nore. Lady Sagami, co naméd from 
her husband's, Kinsuke Oe’s, office, that of governor of Sagami, 
lived in the eleventh century. 

This fanka, it is said, was composed as a contri- 
bution to a poetical contest held in the Imperial palace in 
1051, 4.p. It is, like so many others of these, and of like 
collected songs, in all probability not atranscript from personal 
experience, but from the poet's play of fancy. It records the 
lamentation of a neglected woman over the injury done to her 
reputation by a love-affair which she is supposed to have and 
to prize, while, in fact, her garments’ slecyes are scarcely ever 
dry from the teara that flow, because of her hate of the man 
and her consequent misery. 

MerricaL TRANSLATION :— 
GRIEF IN MISERY. 


Even when my sleeves, 
Through my hate and misery, 
Never once are dry,— 
For such love my name decays :-— 
How deplorable my lot ! 








LXVI. 
SAKI NO DAISOJO GYOSON. 


Morotome ni 
Aware to omoe 
Yamozetura 
Hana yort hoka ni 
Shiru kita mo nashi, 
Lrremat, TRANSLATION :— 


erokonnd 7 aire lo omoe 
Paakat pitiable, that think 
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yamazakura ' hana yori 
O cherry flower! Your flowers besides, 
hoka ne shiru hilo mo Tush, 
other friend there ia none, 


ExpianNatory Nore. Gyison, here named the “ Jate,” 
or “former” (aki) archbishop (Daisja,), in those verses 
represented himself as a friendlesa wanderer, associated in a 
remote mountain wild with a cherry-tree, whose beautiful 
bloom and fragrance none but himself enjoyed. “ Let us 
pity each other; for I know none oa friend except you, and 
you no other friend but me.” Tradition locates the site of the 
incident at Omine, a sacred peak not very far from Yoshino, a 
place famous for cherry bloom. Ascending Omine, the poet 
unexpectedly came upon a lone cherry-tree covered with lovely 
flowera, 

MerricaL TRANSLATION :-— 
FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE. 
Let us, each for each 
Pitying, hold tender thought, 
Mountsin-cherry flower ! 
Other than thee, lonely flower, 
There is none I know as friend, 


LXVII. 
SUWO NO NAISHI 
Haru no yo no 
Yume bokori yarn 
Tamakura ni 
Kainaku taian 
Na koro oshikere. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 


Oshitere na koso fatan 
How pitiable (if) my name shall be 
hot naku 
spread abroad, without my actually 
tamakura 
deserving it, (for having used) an arm-pillow 
bokert nara yume no yo mo hare 
only for the dream, of a night of spring, 


Expianatory Notre. The story goes, that, one night 
when a daughter of Tauguoaka of Taira, Governor of 
Suwo, the Lady Suwo, one of the Ladies-in-waiting (Naishi) 
in the court of the Emperor Goreizei (1046-1069 A.D.), Waa 
keeping watch with some of her companions, she became 
drowsy and expressed a wish that she bad a pillow. Im. 
mediately, an Imperial officer, Tadaie by name, who was in a 
room adjoining, thrust his arm under the curtain-screen divid- 
ing the rooms, saying, “ Please use this arm asa pillow." 
Lady Suwo, the tradition says, declined the offer with these 
verses. Their meaning is that for so slight an indiscretion the 
eoat might be overmuch. 


Merricar TRANSLATION :— 
FOR DAME RUMOUR'’S SAKE. 
Tf, bat through the dreams 
Of « epring's short night, I'U rest 
Pillowed on this arm, 


And my name were blameless stained, 
Hard, indeed, would be my fate, 


= ———— 
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LAVIL 
SANJO-NO-IN. 


Kokoro ni mo 
Arade ultyo ni 
Nagaracha 
Kotwhtkaru beki 
Yoka no tsuki kana. 


LireraL TRANSLATION :— 


Kokoro ni mo arade nagaraeba 
If, against my will, [ should long live 
nt uliyo 

it this world so full of vicissitudes, 


koishikaru beki yoha no tsuki kana. 
I should pine for the midnight moon, nina! 


EXPLANATORY Nore. The retired Emperor (/n) Sanji 
(1012-1017 a.p.), occupied the throne in the century when the 
Imperial power steadily gave way before the increasing 
sgercesions of the Fujiwara family. He was placed upon, and 
removed from, his seat of sovereignty, during the dominance 
of the Kwompaku Michinaga Fujiwara (No. 59), It ia said 
that Michinaga once wrote a poem declaring that all the world 
was created for his own uee, Under Michinaga, the Emperors 
were dispoced of at the Kwampalu’'s pleasure, 

The poem here ascribed to the Emperor Sanjo, was called 
forth by the prospect of his own forced abdication, He thought 
that, perhaps, soon after his abdication he would depart from 
this life, but, should he live long in the sad world, he should 
regret the happiness of hia past life, of which the midnight 
moon, which he then saw shining, would remind him. 
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Merricat TRansLation :— 
REMEMBERED HAPPINESS. 
If, against my wish, 
In the world of sorrows still, 
I for long should live ;— 
How then I should pine, alas! 
For this moon of middle-night, 


NOIN HOSHI. 
Arashi fuku 
Mimuro no yame no 
Momijiba wa 
Tatsufa no kawa no 
Nishili narikeri, 
Lrrerar TRAXSLATION :— 


Momiyiba wa no yama no 
The maple leaves of the Mount of 
Mimuro arashi fulsu 
Mimuto, when the wild wind blows, 

nariberi nishiba na 
have become, indeed, the brocades of 
kawa no Tatsuta 


the river of Tatta, 

ExpLasatory Nore. The priest (Hoshi) Niin is said 
to have been a son of Motoyasu Tachibana, Governor of the 
province of Hizen. As a layman he was named Nagayasu 
Tachibana, 

He pictured in this tanka a lovely mountain scene at the 
well known, maple-bordered Tatsuta, or Tatia, river, not far 
from Nera, Where, and what, Mount Mimuro is, remains 
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yet an undecided question, 


There are in Yamato, a Mount 


Mimuro and a Tatta river; but they are so widely separated 
from each other that the leaves of the one could not possibly 
be blown to the surface of the other. It is supposed that the 
writer must either have located his scene at another Mimuro 
mountain and Tatts river than those of Yamato, or have bean 
ignorant of the topography of his scene. However, the geo- 
graphical uncertainty does not injure the beauty of the word- 


pictures drawn in the poem. 
Merricat TRANSLATION :— 
THE RIVER TATTA IN AUTUMN. 
By the wind-storm’s blast, 
From Mimuro’s mountain slopes 
Maple leaves are torn, 
And, as (rich) brocades, are wrought 
On (blue) Tatta’s (quiet) stream. 


LXX, 

RYOZEN HOSHI. 
Sabishiaa ni 

Yado wo tachi-idete 
Nagamureba 

Izuko mo onaji 

Ali no yitgure, 

Livrerar TRANSLATION :-— 


Sabtshisa ni lech i~idete 
In my loneliness, going forth from 
yandla wo nageniureba izuko 
the house, if I jook around, everywhere 
mo oni aki no yligure, 
also the same autumnal twilight. 


Rend fochi-iete as tack’ idete, and yaigure aa yuu gure. 
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Expiasatory Nore. Nothing in particular is known 
of the priest (Hashr) Rydzen, author of this tanka. 

The motive of the writer seems to haye been to show 
that the loneliness seen and felt in nature in the autumn is 
real. “Being very lonely I leave my house, and lo! every- 
where is the eame autumnal twilight.” An “autumn-eve 
feeling,” in Japanese literature ia understood to be one of 
sadness. Inthe Fudokoro no Suzuri of Saikoku (No. 78), the 
writer speaks of having gone to “the flowery Yashima,” 
But, “even though it was spring, there were no cherry-flowers; 
a0, with feeling suited to an autumn eve, I approached a mat- 
roofed shed which stood near the beach.’ 

MeEtrican TRANSLATION :-— 
I'WILIGHT IN AUTUMN, 


In my loneliness 
From my humble home gone forth, 
When I look around, 
Everywhere it was the same -— 
One lone, darkening autumn eve. 


LANI. 
DAINAGON TSUNENOBU. 

Yitzareba 

Kado-da no incber 
Olocurete 

Ashi no maro-ya ni 

Aki kaze zo fuku, 

Litera TRaNsLaTiIoN :-— 


When the evening comes, the leaves of rice-stalks 
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ro ado-da 

of the field at the gate, 
olozurede — aki 

having knocked (at the door), the autumn 

hese 20 fuku nt maro-t 

wind blows in the round but 

no aalit, 

of rushes, 


Aghi no marc-ya, a cottage, or hut, made wholly—walls and roof—of 
rushes. 

ExpLaxaTory Nore. Minamoto Tsunenobu died in 
1096 ap. He was distinguished in tha brilliant period o 
lettera and general culture that Japan passel through atthe - 
beginning of the eleventh century. He was also one of the 
“Four Nagon” (Advisers of State). (No, 55.) During the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the two families, the Fujiwara 
and the Minamoto, practically held the Imperial administra- 
tions under their control, and were most prominent in state- 
craft and in letters, 

In the present verses Tsunenobu presents a graphic 
picture of a peasant’s hut, aod the blowing of a breeze at night- 
fall in the autumn, 


Merrican TRANSLATION :-— 
AN EVENING BREEZE IN AUTUMN. 
When the evening comes, 
From the rice leaves at my gate 
Gentle knocks are heard, 
And into my round rush-hut 
Autumn's roaming breeze makes way, 
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LX XI, 
YUSHI NAISHINNO-KE NO KIL 
(No nt boku 
Takas)i no hama no 
Adanami wa 


Kakeji ya vode na 


Nure mo koso sire. 


Literat Traxscatiox :-— 


Adanami wa no lama no 

As for the vain waves of the beach of 
Takashi kiku ni oto 
Takashi, I know their fame. 
hakeji ya mo 
I will not go near them ! Cortain, 
koso sure nure no sora. 

indeed, will be the wetting of my sleevea, 


Home no Tatas, “ the beach of Takashi" in Izumi, not far from 
Osske. Kakeji yais derived from kaberu, “to hook on,” or “come into 
contact with," the negative affix ji, and the exclamatory ya. 

Expianatory Nore. Lady Kii of the House of the 
Princess (Naishinnd Ke) Yiishi, lived towards the end of the 
eleventh century in the court of the Emperor Horikawa (1087- 
1109 a.p.}. 

Her poem, here quoted, has for its motive lack of con- 
fidence in her lover, a being, however, probably ouly of her 
poetic fancy. “Your unisithfulnesa is as notorious as the 
waves of Takashi's beach are famous; I will not trust you, or 
them. Should I go near you, or them, the result would be 
only the wetting of my hanging sleeves with the ealt spray, or 
my bitter tears.” The sleeve is an emblem of love, 
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MeErricar TRANSLATION :— 
FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 
Well I know the fame 
Of the fickle waves that beat 
(On ‘Takashi's strand ! 
Should I e’er go near that shore 
I should only wet my sleeves. 


LANIIL, 
GON-CHUNAGON MASAFUSA. 
Takesagqo nea 
Onoe no sakura 
Saki ni keri 
Toyama no kasumi 
Jatazu mo aranan, 
Litera TRANSLATION :— 
Sakura ne onoe no fakasago 
The cherries of that mountain peak 
sai ni keri 
far away have bloomed; (may) 
kaguma Te ‘oyame 
the haze of iho Lice hills 
tater mo aranan, 
not ove spread (the scene). 


place. It means “accumulated 

een rsh cha gisintel” and frame fadbaciag a piel, Hy 

| or “distant.” vier bbdier dnc Peabo ins 

Ono 1s, Shassooe fan Lalo a risaataia reoke Toteen mo 
aranan, expremes a Wish, 

Expianatory Nore. Nothing in particular is oo re- 


cord of the Imperial Vive-Obancellor Musafaes. He died, it 
is said, in 1112 a-p. 
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In this fenka he pictured a lovely scene in spring,—a 
mountain side covered with cherry-bloom. 
MetTrRicaL TRANSLATION :-— 
MOUNTAIN CHERRY-BLOOM. 
On that distant mount, 
O'er the slope below the peak, 
Cherries are in flower ;— 
May the mists of hither hills 
Not arise to veil the scene. 
LAAIV, 
MINAMOTO NO TOSHIYORI ASON. 
Ukari keru 
Hito wo Hatause no 
Yume oroshi 
Hagesht kare to wa 
FInoranu mono wo, 
Feeebis: TRANSLATION :-— 


TInoranu mono wo 
I did not pray (to Kwannon, the god of the Hase 


lo wa kare hageahi 
temple, ) that he ehould become fierce, 
yama orosht no Hatsuse hito wo 
(like) the mountain storms of Hase,— the man 
ukart keru, 
(who is) unkind. 


= at Hae (oe) rt pear ee ita oe temple dedicated to the 
apanese 8 ercy,” Aworn satey, 
ther the mountains and deeper than tis torroubelvere canes : 


Exriawatony Nore. But little is known of this poet, 
Ason Toshiyori of the Minamoto family. It is ssid that he 
was a son of the Dainagon Teunenobu (No, 71). 
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In his verses the poet recites the plaint of one who had 
met with treatment from her lover far unlike that which she 
had prayed for at Kwanaen's shrine, at Hase, The loved one 
had become even colder and more heartless to her than before 
ber prayer—as chilliog and aokiod, indeed, as the wind of 
Hase's hills, Her prayer before the ultar of the “ Goddess 
of Merey,” had been for comshiag wholly different, 
Meretca, TransLation :-— 

MISCARRIED PRAYER. 
I did not make prayer 

(At the shrine of Mercy’s God), 
That the unkind one 

Should become as pitiless 

Ag the storms of Hase’s hills. 


LAAV. 
FUJIWARA NO MOTOTOSHI. 
Chigiri okishi 
TInochi nite 
Aware holosha no 
Ai no thumeri. 
Lrrerat TRansLation :— 
Chigiri okishi r 
Greatly promised, (it was like) te es 
wo adeno ga nile inoolei dune 
upon the moxa y rlesk bes life. Alas | 
kotoshi no aki mo inumert, 
this year’s autumn also is ab.ut to pass 
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Exriasxatory Nore, The poet Mototoshi Fujiwara, 
lived in the firet half of the twelfth century, at atime when 
the degeneracy of the Imperial Court began to be accompanied 
by base intrigue and open strife. 

This poem was ndd:esed to the Kwampatu, or Regent, 
then in power, Tadamichi Fujiwara, who, it seems, had made 
Mototoshi a promise to promote the poct’s eon to an office of 
higher rank than be then held. The failure of tha Regent to 
fulfil his promise, and the protest of the poet, may be taken ag 
signs of the time of intrizuc, falaehood and uncertainty then 
becoming charactoristic in official circles, The “™ Hogen 
Insurrection” occurred during th’s period ;—a war of rela- 
tives agninat kindred, under the apur of ambition,—a conflict, 
spoken of ag one, “that destroyed human relations and ig- 
pored all the principles of morality.” The phrase, “ Dow 
upon moguea," refers to an ancient poem, ascribed to a god, in 
which the deity says, “ Ouly have faith and my kindness 
shall meet your wish, aa the reviving dewa fall on the 
parched mogusa,” 

MerricaL TranxsLation :— 
HOPE DEFERRED. 
Though your prom’‘se was 
“ Like the dew on moxa plant,” 
And, to me, was life. 
Yet, alas! the year has passed 
Even into autumn time. 
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LXXVI. 
HOSHOJI NO NYUDO SAKI NO 
KWAMPAKU DAIJO-DAIIN. 
Wada-no-hara 





Litera. TRANSLATION -— 


Kogi-idele wada- 
(Wheo,) having rowed out on the plain 
of the sea IT look around, the white 
nami okitau magate nt 
waves of the offing I mistake for 
hisakata no kumot, 
the ever-shining eky. 


Hisakota, is a “ pillow-word," here connected with fvmoi, “the 
place where the clouds are,” ic. “the sky.’ “Taguchi says, that 
Kisobofa=hi no samy kof, “the sile whence the sun comea” According 
to Maboshi, hisatufa=Aisago-huia =" gourd shaped '.” (No. 33.) 

Expianatory Nore. ‘I'he powerful and unscrupulous Re- 
gent (Kwompoku), and Prime Minister of State (Daijd-daijin), 
Tadamichi Fujiwara, spoken of in the “ Explanatory Note" 
immediately preceding, late in life gave up worldly affairs and 
became a religious recluse. He was known thereafter aa the 
Lay Priest, (Nyiido) of the temple Hishdji, He died in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, (in 1164, it is said,) at the 
age of sixty-eight. To him, whose life had been filled with 
disgraceful intrigue and violence, is ascribed the graceful and 
quiet fanka here quoted, 
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Meraican TRANSLATION :— 
A VIEW AT SEa. 
O'er the wide sea-plain, 
As I row and look around, 
It appears to me 
That the white waves, far away, 
Are the ever-shining sky, 


SUTOKU-IN, 
Se wo hayami 
Jwa ni sekerur 
Takiqawa no 
Awan fo zo omou, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 


lakigawa no sekoruru 

Like a cascade<tream blocked up 
ni twa se wo hayami 
by a-rock, its current being swift, 
warele mo ate na 

though divided, in the ona 
: awn lo 20 omou, 
it shall be joined again ; 60 I thiuk, 


EXPLANATORY Nore, The Emperor Sutoku was a 
prominent actor in the Hogen Insurree!ion in Opposition io 
his uncle the Kwampatu Tudamichi, and his father, the ex- 
Emperor Toba, who was practically the sovereign at the time, 
ic. during the second quarter of the twe fth century, and for 
a while longer. Sutoku’s father compelled his abdication 
(1142 ap.) in favor of his brother the Emperor Konoye, 
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After his father’s death (1158 a.p.) be declared war against 
the Regent Tadamichi, and those who had placed Go-shirakawa 
upon the throne at the Emperor Konoye’s death nearly two 
years previously, In the one esnflict that took place Sutoku's 
power was broken. He then became a priest, and was made 
an exile in the province of Sanuki in Shikoku. Upon his 
abdication of the Imperial throne he received the title Jn, the 


name indicating the fact of abdication. 

The present tanta is a love song, expressive of confidence 
in reunion with the one beloved after enforced eeparation. 
MeETRICAL TRANSLATION :— 

FAITH IN REUNION. 
Though « swift stream be 
By a rock met and restrained 
In impetuous flow, 
Yet, divided, it speeds on, 
And at last unites again. 


LXXVIIL. 
MINAMOTO NO KANEMASA. 


Arwasiaht 
Kayo chidoeri no 


Naku koe ni 
Jku-yo nesamenu 
Suma noe sekimori, 


LatTerat TRaxsiation -— 


| ku yo nezament 
How many nights have you waked 
sekimori no Suma 


out of sleep, guard of the gate of Suma, 
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at the cries of the many 
chidori Avwajishima 
heach-birda of the isle of Awaji? 


EXPLANATORY Nore. This poet, Kanemasa Minamoto, 
died at some time carly in the twelfth century,—it is said 
in 1112 ap, 


In the tanka here preserved, the writer is supposed to 
give expression to the mood he felt, when spending a night 
once at the Suma barrier, not far from Kobe to the west- 
ward, and just opposite the island of Awaji. ‘The scene at 
this point is very beautiful and serene ;—the ery of the chidors, 
often heard there, ie thought to be one of tender melancholy. 
In the Fwdokoro no Suzuri of Ibara Saikoku (1687 A.D.), ig 
this passage,—“ Listening to the cries of the plovera that 
frequent the Isle of Awaji, one may perceive the sadness of 
the things of this world.” 

Mernican TrasLation :-— 
A NIGHT AT SUMA'S GATE. 
Guard of Suma's Gate, 
From your sleep, how many nights 
Have you waked at cries 
Of the plaintive sanderlings, 
Migrant from Awaji’a isle? 





SAKYO NO TAYU AKISUKE. 
Akikaze ni 
Tanahiku kumo no 
Taema yori 
More-izuru tsuki no 
Kage no sayakesa- 
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Litera TRANSLATION :— 
Sayakesa no tsuki no hage 
How clear and bright (ia the) moonlight, 
more-izuru yori taema no kume 
breaking out fromtherifts of — the clonda, 
tanabiku ni akikaze. 


autumn wind. 


spread about by 
Head more-isuru ag more'suru, 
Expnaxarory Nore. Akisuke, the Chief Magistrate, or 
Vice Minister (Tayi) of the Left Section (Saty5) of the Im- 
perial city, Kyoto, in the twelfth century, died at about the 
middle of tho century (1155 a.p.). 
This poom is an exquisite description of one of nature's 
most enchanting scenes, 
MeraicaL TRANSLATION :— 
MOONLIGHT AMONG CLOUDS. 
See, how clear and bright 
Is the moon-light finding ways 
‘Mong the riven clouds 
That, with drifting autumn-wind, 
Gracetully float o'er the sky ! 


LAXA., 
TAIKEN MON-IN NO HORIKAWA. 


Kokoro mo ahirazu 
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LireraL TRANSLATION :— 
Nagakeran shirazu 
If it may be for » long tims? Not knowing 
kokoro mo hese wat 


his mind about it, 


mono wo koso omoe midarele 
I am thinking anxivu-sly,—my thoughts disordered 
kurokomi no 
like my black hair. | 
: Kurskami no is in a 2 pillow word " for midaretz, “distracted,” | 
ee eae, it ins here on moma soecorsiom seplin 
ExpranaTory Nore. Lady Horikawa, designated ag 
being in attendance upon the Ewpreas Dowager (Mon-in) 
Taiken, gave expression in these verses to the doubting anxiety 
of a woman who has given her love wholly, but knows not 
yet whether a laatiog affection haa been aroused as a return 
for it. 


this morning 


MeEtTrRicaL TRANSLATION :— 
IN DOUBT. 
If it be for aye 


That be wills our love should last? 
Ab, Ido not know! 


And this morn my anxious thoughts, 
Like my Back i ait, are confused, 








GO TOKUDAITJI NO SADAITJIN, 
Hotologiau 
Nakitzuru kata wo 
Nagamureba 
Fada ariake no 
Teuwks to nokoreru, 
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Livrerat TRAXSLATION :— 


Nagamureba kata wo 
When I look in the direction 
holotogisu nakitsuru tada 
the cuckoo has cried, only 
ariake no tsuki zo nokorertu, 

the day-break moon remains. 


ExrLaratory Nore, This Minister of the Left (Sadai- 
jin) of Tokud iji was the junior, or second Sadsijm, and was 
the grandson of the origival Sadaijin of Tokudaiji, a temple 
founded by the grandfather. The family name of eee 
was Banceada of Fujiwara, It is recorded that he became 
a priest in 1198 a. p. 

In this fanéa the poet embodied one of the quaint and 
euggestive fancies characteristic of Japanese poetry :—*I 
looked at the sky a3 soon as I heard the cry of the cuckoo, but 
the bird bad already flown and the morning-moon only was 
visible.” “ It is to be noted that the Aofofogisu does not ery 
more than once or twice a day, and then chiefly at dewn or at 
evening.” “It is supposed that the bird comes from the spirit- 
land and makes its sppesrance about the end of the fifth 
month, to warn the farmer that it ia tine to sow rice. It 
has 2 mournful note, repeating its own name.” In the Hajoki 
of “ Chomei (No, 5), the popular notion concerning the bird 
is thus expressed,—“ In summer the hofofoyisu is heard, who 
by his reiterated ery invites to a tryst with him on that rugged 
“sine which leads to Hades." 


L TRANSLATION :— 
A SPIRIT VISITANT. 
Mg sale ay louk 
OWwaAr 
Haotgive,— place whence I had heard 
Le! the only object there 
Was the moon ot early dawn, 
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DOIN HOSHL 
Qmoi wahi 
Sate mo tnocht twa 
Aru mono to 
Chi ni taenu wa 


Namida nartkeri. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Omoi wabi sale mo inochi wa 
Thinking eadly ;— although my life 
arumono wo namida narikert 
ig still an existing thing, my tears, indeed, 


whintitaenuwa, 

(my) sorrow can not endure. 

Exriaxatory Nore. The priest (Hishi) Doin, who 
was one of the Fujiwara family, tells in this tanta of one’s 
misery under a love that could no longer trust, or find happi- 
nes in, the loved one. 

MereicaL TRANSLATION -— 
IN MY MISERY. 


Theugh in deep distress 
(Through the cruel blow), my life 
Still is left to me :— 
But my tears I can not keep ; 
They can oot my grief endure. 
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LAAATI 
KWOTAI KOGU NO TAYU TOSHINARL 
Yo no naka yo 
Michi koso nakere 
Yama no oku ni mo 
Shika zo nakunari. 
Litera TRANSLATION :— 
Yo no naka yo rakere 
Ah! within the world, there is not 
muichi oso 
a way at all (to escape from misery). 
omol irt mo yama no oku na 
Going into even the mountain's 
afer ieer fury fey : 
remotest. doptha, the stag ia (heard) 
nirt. 
erying (with his melancholy voice). ' 


Omotiru has the doub’e meaning of “ retiring into the depths of 
thonght,” and of “entering,” of into a mountain's recesses, 

EXPLANATORY Nore. The poet Toshinari, whose name 
is often read according to ita Chinese pronunciation Shungei, 
flourizhed in the latter part of the twelfth century, and was in 
the service of the Empress Dowager (Aworat) Kogu at a time 
when the clan wars of the Taira and Minamoto were in pro- 
gress. He took priestly orders, it is said, in 1176 a.p,, and 
died in the year 1205. 

In these verses the writer declared that, whorever one may 
go in the world of either mind or body, he can not ckcape 
sorrow, or sorrows signs, The ery of the stag is thought by 
the Japancee to be especially plaintive and ead. 
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‘Mereican TRaNstaTion :— 
NO ESCAPE FROM SORROW. 
Ah! within the world, 
Way of flight I find nowhere, 
I had thought to hide 
In the mountains’ farthest depthe, 
Yet e'en there the stag’s cry sounds, 


LXXXIV. 
FUJIWARA NO KIYOSUKE ASON, 
Nagararba 
Mata konogoro ya 
Shinobaren 
Ushi fo mishi yo zo 


LrreraLt TRANSLATION :— 


Nagaraeba 
If I continue to live for some time, 
konogore ya mata 
this time, indeed, again (or, alao) 
shall be longed for, (just as) 
yo 20 misht fo waht 
time once regarded as sorrowful, 
now (is) fondly thought of. 


ExPLANATORY Nore. Agon Kiyosuke Fujiwara, was 
the son of the Toy Akisuke, writer of lanka No, 79. He lived 
in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

In the verses here quoted, the poet celebrated the trans- 
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figuring power of time as it is celebrated in the modern dee- 
laration, “the past is enshrined in beauty.” 
Merricat TRANSLATION :— 
THE TRANSFIGURED PAST. 
If I long should live, 
Then, perchance, the present days 
May be dear to me ;— 
Just as past time fraught with grief 
Now comes fondly back in thought. 


LAAXYV., 
SHUNYE HOSHI. 
Yo mo sugaru 
Mono omou koro wa * 
Akeyarade 
Neya no hima sae 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Yo mo sugaru koro 
Throughout the night, while (Le. during 


aneyar sae hima 
the day not dawning, even the crevices 


no neya 
(in the shutters) of my bed room, 
are, indeed, heartless. 
Read mono omow as mon'omow. 


i ~ 
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ExrLaxatory Nore. Tha pricat (oui) Shunye was 
gon of the Agon Toshiyori Minamoto (No, 74). 

In these verses the poet laments his vain hours of waiting 
for the coming of the loved ona. Hoe declarce that, even the 
chinks in the amado, or “ outer shutters,” of hia bed-rcom are 
cruel, in that they do not showthe light of coming day that 
he may go forth and forget the night's mizery, 

MerricaL TRaxsLATIoN :— 
WAITING AND LONGING. 
Now,—as through the night 
Longingly I pass the hours, 
And the day’s dawn lags,— 
I'en my bedroom’s crannied doors 
Heartless are, indeed, to me, 


LXAXVI. 
SAIGYO HOSHIL 
Nageke tote 
Tsuki ya wa mono wo 
Kaksehi gao naru 
Waga namida kana. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :-— 
Is it the moon Say ing, “ “Lament ” 
while thinking o over ing t ly sai 
alas | hove my troubled face. 
Exptanatory Nore. The priest (Hoshi) Saigyd was a 
member of the great Fujiwara family in its time of decadence. 
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This tanka, ascribed to him, is interpreted as the outflow 
of emotion occasioned but not canaed by the moonlight. It 
is, a5 though the poet had eaid, “ When I look at the moon, I 
become unutterably sad, and my eyes fill with teurs, But I 
know now that the moon docs not cause my sadness; that, 
really is the outflow of my own inner mood. 

Mernican TRANSLATION :— 
MOONLIGHT SADNESS, 
Is it then the moon 
That has made me sad, es though 
It had bade me grieve ? 
Lifling up my troubled face, — 
Ah! the tears, the (mournful) tears! 


LXXXVIL 
JAKUREN HOSHI. 
Murasame mo 


Tsttyu mo mada hinu 
Maki no ha ni 


Kiri tachi-noboru 
Aki no yilgure. 
Lrrenat Transtation :-— 
An autumn-evening mist, rising 
_ niha no maki oa 
to the leaves of the fir-trees ; the drops 


) mMurcarme mo mada hinw, 
of the showers even yet not dried, 


i no yigere= "an antoumn evening.” This is a postio aymbol 
for loneliness and dreariness. Afuraanme ia " the of rain, here 
and there, in eodden thowers.” There ieee a kind of fir 


would “indicate that the scene was laid in in deep valleys.” 
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Exriaratory Norr. The priest (Hasht) Jakuren 
lived at the close of the twelfth century. He was a member 
of the Fujiwara family. 

In this tanka the poct depicts graphically a dreary scene 
in nature, 

MernicaL TRANSLATION :— 
A CHEERLESS NIGHT-FALL 
Lo, an autumn eve ! 
See the deep vale’s mists arise 
“Mong the fir-tree’s leaves 
That still hold the dripping wet 
OF the (chill day’s) sudden showers, 


LAAA VIII. 
KWOKA MON-IN NO BETTO, 

Naniwa-e no 
Ashi no farine no 

FHileyo yue 
Ih wo tsukwhi‘e ya 
Koi wataru beka, 

LrreraL TRANSLATION :— 


Yue hiloyo 
For the suke ut one night, (or of one joint, or node, 
| no kerine 
of a rish,) of transient sleep, (or of rush- 
| no 8 tah no Naniwa-e 
node cut off,) al the rushes of the Kay of 
ee koi walaru beki 
Naniwa, (where we met,) must | live, longing 


* mi tro (avkuahile ya, 
for him, (or wade,) my body exusustivy ? (or by 
depth-measuring gauge f) 
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In this fanks there isan eenecially noteworthy enbodiment of Japin- 
one pottic “word-play.” Naniw-e is (1) the name of the place whe-e the 
lovers, here celebrate!, met; also (2) it isthe name ofa bay near Osaka, 
famous fr its rush-growih, Karine is a Junjdyen, or word with the 
two meanings, (1) ‘s transient, or short, sleep,” and (2) “the stamp, 
or severed joint of arn.’ Hiloyo is (1) night,” ond (2) “one 
pint of a rush” Afi wo tutusiile ia (1) “exhansting one's self’ ap 
With longing, and (2) “a water-d-pth measuring ginge” Wataru le 
(1) “to pass,” as through life, and (2 “ to wade,” a9 in water. 

Exrcanatory Nore. The High Stewardess (Hetia) of 
the Emprces Dowager Kwoika was a daughter of ‘Toshitaka of 
the Fujiwara family and lived probably in the twelfth century. 

In this tanta the poet showed great skill in her art. The 
verses can ba read with either of the two meanings,—(1) “ For 
the sake of one «mal! joint, cut from the reeds of Naniwa bay, 
shall I wade the waters in which stands a depth messuring 
gauge?” or (2) “ For the sake of the short sleep of only one 
night by Naniwa bay, must I now long for him with my whole 
heart, all life through?" The writer's purpose evidently is to 
express through the “dowble entendre," a longing that has 
come with only the sequaintanceship of the moment. 


Mernican Traxs.atiow -— 
A PRISONER OF LOVE 


For but one night's sake, 
Short as is a node of reed 

Grown in Naniwa bay, 
Must I, henceforth, long for him 
With my whole heart, till life’s close ? 
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LXXXIX. 
SHOKUSHI NAISHINNO. 
Teuna-no-0 yo 
Taenaba taene 
Noegaraeler 
Shinoburu koto no 


Yowart wo 20 surti. 


Litenar Traxstation :-— 
Tama-no-o yo taenaba 
String of Gema (ie. my Life) ! If you will end, 
iaene nagaracha 
(or break,) end ! If I continue to live, 
shinoburu kofo no 


my effort to conceal (or suppres3 my love,) 
Yowarl wo 20 surit | 

may indeed become weakened, 

? “thread of gems," is sugvestive of famashii, “ spirit," 
“soul” “life” Tha suvgestion ‘eye pees with mba to 
rong or “to cot,” and the naga, “long.” of negareeda, “if I live 
ee 

Expianatory Nore, The Imperial Princess (Nai- 
shinnd) Shokushi, or Shikiko, waa a daughter of the Emperor 
Goshirakawa (1156-1159 a.p.). 

In this poem the singer apostrophized her “life,” or “soul,” 
distressed by the effort to conceal a love to which she had 
yielded, “If you are to end, O my life | then end, lest, should 
you longer last, I fail in my effort to conceal my vow.” 
MeErricaL TRANSLATION :— 

DREAD IN SECRET LOVE. 
Life! Thou string of gems ! 
If thou art to end, break now. 
For, if yet I live, 
All I do to hide (my love) 
May at last grow weak (and fail.) 
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XC, 
IMPU MON-IN NO TAIU, 
Misehoya na 
Ojima no ama no 
Sode dani mo 
Nure ni co nureshi 
Ira wa kawarazu. 


Lrrerat TRANSLATION :— 


 Misebaya na 
Oh! that be could look (upon my sleeves). 

dani mo soda | ama 
Even the sleeves of the fisherwomen 
no Ojima nure ni zo 
of Oj ma (an island), wet through and 

niet wa iro 
Aguin wet, as far as concerns color, 
do not change, 


ExeLasatTory Nore. Lady Taiu, a daughter of Nobu- 
nari of the Fujiwara fanily, was in the service of the Empreas 
Dowager Impu in the twelfth century. Her death occurred, 
it is said, in 1210 a.p, 

To the angui-h, chosen by the writer for her poetic fancy, 
tho suffer longd to show her tear-stuined sleeves to hor 
faithless lover, that, perchance, the sight might move him to 
renewed tenderness, It has been enid, by way of explanation 
of the fanka, that, in the very extremity of misery tears of 
blood will fiw; that, surely the hirdest hrart must ba moved 
by the right of gurmenta stained with blood-teara. A more 
probable explanation, however, is,—the grief of the deserted 
mistress was 60 great that she shed tears so copious and bitter 
that the color of her sleeves waa changed. How great must 
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have been her grief, then, when evan tha garments of fishor- 
women, constantly exposed to the sea’s salt epray, still hold their 
eolor. Itis habitual with the Japanese, when in distress, to 
cover their faces with the long sleeves of their garmenta. 


Mernicat TRANSLATION -— 
ANGUISH UNDER DESERTION. 


Let me show him these ! 
E’en the fisherwomen's sleeves 

On Ojima’s shores, 
Thongh wet throngh and wet again, 
Do not change their dyer's hues. 


XC, 
GO-KVYOGORU NO SESSHO DAITJODATJIN. 
Kirigirisu 
Naku ya shimo yo no 
Sumushiro ni 
Korame katashifa 
Hitori ka mo nen, 
LaTesan ‘RANSLATION :-— 


Samuahiro ni katashiti herame 
Ono a cold mat, (in) doubled over (be 1)-clothes, 


hitori ka mo nen slime yo no 
Slep I, alas! a'one this frosty night, 


kirigirisu naku ya. 


while the cricket cries } 


Sanushiro, “a straw mat;” here the term is equitalent to acm, 
“cold” and mushire, “straw mat" Koreeno erst “draws ‘g the 
drew, or bed-cover, over en= from the side te folding it-over, ao that 
one lits upon half of it, using the other balf f ws cover. 
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Exprayatorny Nore. The Prime Minister ( Daijodaijin) 
and Regent (Seaxho) Go Kyigoku was a member of the Fuji- 
wara family’s circle of relationship. He lived through the 
disturbed closing years of the twelfth century, dying early in 
the thirteenth century (1206 a D.), 

The dezeription given in the poem here quoted is sugges- 
tive of great poverty and isolation. In the poet's fancy he is 
posseseod of but one piece of bedding. That, he folds about 
him as he lies down for sleep upon acold mat ina frosty 
night ;—the chirping cricket only intensifies his cheerleas 
solitude, 

Meteicat TRANSLATION :— 
IN LONE POVERTY. 


On a chilling mat, 
Drawing close my folded quilt, 
I must sleep alone, 
While throughout the frosty night 
Sounds a cricket's (forlorn chirp). 
ACIL 
NIJO-NOIN NO SANUKI 
Waga sode wa 
Shiohi ni mienu 
OG no tahi no 
Hito koso shirane 
Kawaku ma mo nashi. 
Lrrerat, TRANSLATION :— 
No whi no oki 
Like a rock of ihe open sea, 


mienu ni shiohi 
invisible (even) at ebb tide, 
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(is)my sleeve never for a moment 
krwoku hito koao shirane. 
dry ; no one knowing (of its existence). 
OF no taki no read o9 ok] no'shi no, 


ExpLaxatTory Nore. Lady Sanuki, an attendant in 
the court of the Retired Emperor (/n) NijO who held the 
throne from 1169-1166 ap, was a member of the Minamoto 
family. This family, which had had great power esa military 
body through the eleventh century and had lost much of it in 
the Hegen Insurreetion (No. 75), was brought almost to ruin 
at the time of the Emperor Niji, with the defeat of Yoshimoto 
in what is called the “ Insurrection of Heiji (1159 a.p.). 

The writer, in this poem, likened hor love—a secret love 
and a sad love—to a rock hidden in the dep'hs of the oOCenn + 
never dry and ever unknown to men. The aleeva ig an 
emblem of love in Japan, 

Mereicat TRANSLATION :-— 
HIDDEN AND UNHAPPY LOVE. 
Like a rock at sea 
EB'en at ebb-tide hid from view 
Ie my (tear-drenchrd) sleeve -— 
Never for a moment dry, 
And onkoown in human ken, 


XCIIL. 
KAMAKURA NO UDAIJIN. 
Yo no naka wa 
Tsune ni moga mo na 
Nagtea Logu 
Ama no obune no 


Tsuna de kunashé mo, 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Wa yo no naka moga mo na 
As for this world, would that it were 
fsune ni kanashi mo 
eo always. How lovely (the ecene,)! 
isune cle no 
(the drawing) by menus of o rope of 
obine no ama 
the suwall boat of the fisherwomen, 


bogs mania, 

sein ncet te beach, 

Kanchi, “ead,” “melanrholy, leas aleo the meaning of “ tender- 
ness,’ ad of *)ecsive pleasure. 

Exrprasatory Note. “The Minister of _Komakura," 
Sanctumo Minamoto, was the gon of Yoritomo who hd the 
Minamoto forces in the notable civil wara of the end of the 
twelfth century, Sonctomo in 1203 a.p. was given the high 
porition of Sen-faisidyun,—or Shdgun, Generalissimo of the 
Imperial Government,—beeoming thus the third holder of 
his father’s great title, But, with bim, the office was only 
nominal, Not sllowed to make practical use of it, he devoted 
himeelf to literature. He received subs quenily various hon- 
Orary titles, He is known specifically a3“ The Minister of 
Kamakura.” In 1219 a.p. while Sanetomo was worshipping 
at the shrine of Hachimin in Kamakura he was murdered by 
his nephow Kugyd, a priest. Wah this event the Minamoto 
family finally lost its powcr and, as a clin, ceazed to exist, 
METmicaL TRANSLATION :— 

THE BEAUTIFUL WORLD. 
Would that this, our world, 
Might be ever as it is! 
What a lovely scene! 
See that fisherwoman’s boat, 
Repe-lrawn, rowed along the beach. 


SANGI MASATSUNE. 
Miyoshins no 


Yuma no aki kaze” 
Sayo fulete 
Furuanto samuku~ 
Kuremo utfsunari. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
| Sayo fiukete oki kaze 
The night buving far advanced, the autumn wind 
no yame no miyoxlino 
of the mcuntain of great Yoshino 
jurusato samuku 
(blowing), the old village is cold, 
horome ufsunari, 
(and the souid) of cloth bemy bearen (is heard), 


Exrnaxatory Nore. The Sute Chuncillor (Sangi) 
Maastcune waa a son of the Tayi Teshinati (No, 83), and a 
member of the Fujiwara family, 

In these verges Masaisune, as is characteristic of Japanese 
poets efter describing a scene, deepens the mcod aroused there. 
by, with a single added thought, (No. 4.) Here, “the sound of 
the beating of cluth,” especially ‘aseociated with the growing 
chill of the sutumn time, has been chosen for the sake of 
producing this effect, 

Mernica, TRaxsiation :-— 
AN AUTUMN MOOD. 
From Mount Yoshino 
Blows a chill, autumnal wind, 
In the deepening night. 
Cold the ancient hamlet is -— 
Sounds of beating cloth I hear, 
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XCV. 
SAKI NO DAISOJO JIEN. 


Ukenal 
Ukiyo no tami ni 
thu kana 
Woge tatsu-soma ni 
Sumizome no sode, 
ead ofenalu as ookenaku, Road Gv as oom. 


Litera Trans _ation :— 
Ni tami no ukiyo 
Over the people of this miscrable wor'd, 
Gkenoku Gu kana 
Tam bold enough to apread, indeed, 
sumizome no sode waga false nn 
my black-dyed sleeyo ;— I, living on this 
some, 


wood-cutter’s mountain (ie. Mown! Ziei near Kydto). 


Exriaxatory Note, ‘The writer was a son of the 
Fujiwara Tadamichi (No. 76), and was a priest of the highest 
rank in one of the largeat temples on Mount Hiei, near KyOto, 
® mountain at one time among the chicf sucred centers of the 

As archbishop (Daisdja), Jien felt himsclf burdened with 
the spiritual welfare of the whole people. In these verses he 
meditated upon his preat responsibility, with the feeling of 
personal unworthiness to bear it, The black-dyed s'eeve ” 
is priestly; the act of spreading one's sleeve over another is 
protective. There is here a suggestive metaphor for the 
arch bishop's office and ministry, 
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Meretcat TRANSLATION :— 
AN ARCHBISHOP’S MEDITATION, 
Though I am not fit, 
I have dared to shield the folk 
OF this woeful world 
With my black-dyed (sacred) sleeve :— 
I, who live on Mount Hiei, 


ACVI. 
NYUDO SAKI NO DAIJO-DAIJIN. 
Hana sasou 
Arashi no niwa no 
Yuki naracde 
Furi yuki mona wa 
Waga mi nari kei. 
Larer at TRANSLATION :— 
Narade yuki no niwa 
It ts not the snow af the rurden, 
araght sasou hana 
where the wid wind leads the flowers 
furt-yuku 
(that is pissing away) ;— (but) the thing 
mono we | waga ma narikeri. 
that is falling awny, (indeed, ) is myself. 


Fori-yulu hes two meanings:—(1) “to fall,” as rain, snow, or 
leaves, amd (2) “to paw,” ay thiough life, ie, “to grow old,” “to 
decay,” or to" perish." 

-Exprawatory Nore. The Prime Minister Kinteune, 
who was active in civil affairs in the firat half of the thirteenth 
century, retired from his office and took monastic vows late 
in life, He died at the age of seventy-five in the yeor 1244, 
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4.p, He wra the founder of a temple, and progenitor of the 
family, namid Saionje, 
In this fanka Kintsune indu!ged in a melancholy reflect- 
jon upon man’s decry in o!d age. 
MernmicaL TRANSLATION :— 
ON FALLEN FLOWERS. 
Not the enow of flowers, 
That the hurrying wild-wind drags 
Round the garden court, 
Is it that here, withering, falls :— 
That in truth is 1, myself. 


ACVII. 
GON-CHUNAGON SADAIE. 
Konu hile wo 
Mutsno no ura no 
VYitnagt nt 
Yuku ya mashio no 
Wi mo hogure-teuteat. 


Lirrerar TRANSLATION :-— 


Moshio no yoku ya mi mo 
Like the sea-wecd burning myeelf alao 
am inflamed (with feeling) if the evening calm, 

no ura no Malsua 
of the const of Matsuo (or wailing place), 
wo htta Konu, 
on account of One oo Cuming. 


“| Motmo i# asmall village on the north coast of the island of Aws 

wail, | Hence there is the doulle meaning,—* the coast of Matauo." and 
“the shore where one waits " for the coming of sone one. Mokio mn 
mean einher “eem-water,”” or, as in puetry often, *‘aalt sea-weed.” 
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Execanatory Nore, The Imperial Vice Councillor 
(Gon-Chiinagon) Sadaie Fujiwara was, under the name of 
Teikakyd, the compiler of these “ Single Songs of a Hundred 
Singers,” the Ayakunin-issiu. The poet died io the year 
1242, a.p. at the ace of eighty, 

He choze fur his own con‘ribution to this “ Cantury of 
Song,” this loveamng. The verees may be real as above trans 
lated, or they may be reodered,—"I am boiling like the sea- 
water heated on thacoast of Mateus, whera [ wait for one who 
comes mot.” 

Merricat TRanstation :— 
LOVE'S IMPATIENCE. 
Like the salt sen-weed, 
Burning in the evening calm, 
On Matsno’s shore, 
All my being is aglow 
Waiting one who does not come, 


XCVIIL 
JOZAMMI KARYU. 
Kaze soyoqu 
Nara no egawa no 
Yiigure wa 
Misogi zo nalsu no 
Shirushi nari keri. 
LiTreRAL TRANSLATION :— 
Wa yiiqure no oguts no 
As for the evening of the brook of 
Nora kaze soyoqu 


Nara, (or the oak,) the wind rustling the leaves 
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ahirushi no nals nari keri 
(a8) sign of summer there ia only 
misongi. 
the sacred bath. 


Nara no ogewa means (1) a brook at Narn, the ancient. cepital of 
Japan (710-704 a.p,), or, 12) a brock bordered with a kind of oak (nara). 
Misogi is the act of purifying the bedy by bathing in cold water. It is 
@ Ceremony conducted accord:ng to the Shintd ritual, The “wind must- 
ling the leaves” of trees, ia symbolic of autumnal weather, 

Expiaxatory Nore. ‘The poet generally known as 
Karyii is also called, according to the Japancee reading of the 
ideographs composing his name, Jefaka. He was a member 
of the Fujiwara family, Jizammi, the title here given, indi- 
cates an official rank of rather low degree in the Imperial 
household. Tetaka held alo the title of Junit, a grade higher 
than the one by which he is commonly known. 

Merricat TrRaNsLaTion :— 
THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 
Lo! at Nara’s brook 
Evening comes, and rustling winds 
Stir the oak-trers’ leaves — 
Not a sign of summer left 
Bnt the sacred bathing there. 


XMCIX. 
GO TOBA-NO-IN, 
Tito mo oshi 
Hito mo uramesht 
Ajiki naku 
Yo wo omou yue mt 
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Laterar Traxs.atiox :-— 


Ffilo mo oshi hilo moa 
(Some) men are pitiable, some men, 
urameshi yue ns 
too, are odious (to me), because 

omotu yo wo apike naku 
I consider this world wWearizome ;— 


trone omou mi twa. 

I who am anxious (or’full of care). 

Exrianatorr Nore. The Emperor Go-Toba, who was 
placed upon the throne in 1186 Ap, was compelled to leave it 
thirteen years afterwards, in 1199 acn. 

For a long time he cherisbed the purpose of recovering 
for the Imperial authority ite ancient power and respect. 
With the death of the third Kamskura Shicun, Sanetomo 
(No, 93), he mde his great venture. But he suffered com- 
plete defcat at the hands of the usurping Hojo famil y's forces 
(1221 «.p.), under Yoshitoki, He was banished to the Oki 
islands, where he died in 1239 an. 

In this fonte, the abdicated and defeated sovereiyn ex- 
pressed bis grief for fallen friends ; his hate for his enemies: and 
hia weariness with the fallen world and life. 

Mereicat TRaNsiation :— 
AN EMPEROR'S LAMENT. 
For some men I grieve ;-— 
Some men hateful are to me ;— 
And this wretched world 
To me, weighted down with care, 
Is a place of misery. 
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Cc. 
JUNTOKUAIN. 
Momoahili ya 
Furula nokiba no 
Shinobu ni mo 
Nevo emari aru 


Mukashi narikeri. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION :— 
Momowiuki ya 
© Place payd with » Hundred Stones ! 
mubashs 
(ie. “the Imperial Palace,”) the olden 
narikert nao amari aru 
time is, indeed, more even (longed for) 
shineiu ni mo no furuki nokiba. 
than the fern even of the old eaves 


(cleaves to them). 

Mowo-shi-Li, ' hundret!-stonecastie,” x“ pillow-word " for the name 
of the Inyerial Palace. By metenomy the term ia used for the power 
that bad plaice in the Imperial Palace, Shinolu means a kind of 
“fern (No. 14), and also * to ‘ong for.” 

Expiaratory Nore, The Emperor Juntoku, at the 
failure of the Emperor Go-toba’s effort to reeover the lost Im- 
perial prestige frm the Kemakura EhOsunate (1221 a.p.), 
wes banished to the island of Sado, Go-Toba (No. 99) was 
gent into exile at the Oki i-lands at the same time. 

Juntoku in his islond prison, it is said, wrote this tanks 
giving expres-ion to his pricf over the fal! of the Imperial power. 
When be thought upon h's former state he longed for it, he 
eaid, even more fondly and tenaciously than the climbing fern, 
growing over the time-worn and decaying eaves of the palues 
itself, clung to the ancient walls, 


HYAERUNIN-ISSHU, 129 


MeEtRicaL TRaNsLaTion :-— 
FOR GLORY THAT W4AS. 
© Imperial House ! 
When I think of former days, 
How I long for thee !— 
More than e’en the clinging vines 
Gathered "neath thine ancient eaves, 
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TORIWI—ITS DERIVATION. 


The obvious derivation of this word is that which is 
suggested by the Chinese characters with which it is usually 
written, viz, A% or S44, meaning bird-rest or bird-perch—in 
plain English, a ben-roost. Scholars, however, have been 
struck with the incongruity of applying this homely term to 
the stately portals which adorn the approaches to the temples 
of the old national religion of Japan. Various other deriva- 
tions have therefore been suggested. We may summarily 
dismiss the conjecture which would asaociate this word with the 
verb faru, to pass through, More consideration is due to the 
contention of Mr. B. H. Chamberlain® that the word fori-w1, 
like the thing which it represents, is of foreign origin. Sir 
Ernest Satow,? writing in February, 1874, retains the ordi- 
nary derivation, but adds, probably from some native author- 
ity, that it was originally a perch for the fowls offered up to 
the Gods, not as food, but to give warning of day-break. 

The considerations urged in favour of the view that fort- 
wi ig of foreign extraction would have much weight ii this 
word stood alone. But it is only cue of a group of four 
woenbles all of which contain tho same element wi, root of 
wiru or woru, to dwell, to rest, to abide, and all of which relate 
ton dooror gateway. Besides fori wi we have kamo-wi QE or 
“ wild-dock-rest," a term applied to tho lintel of a door and 
to the upper of the two beams in which the shoji slide. Kamo- 
wi is no doubt a corruption of Aamo-w ie. “ upper-rest.” 
Then we have (evchiwi +38 or “earth rest,” a name for the 
threshold better known at the present time sa shiki-w SUS or 





*Eee “ Things Japanese” os edition, Art: Tori-i; aleo an article 
contributed to the proceedings of the Anthr gical Lostitute, 
+ See “ The Shrines of sf lee," in Vol. I of ithe Traneactions, 
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* Isid-down-rest.” Nobody will contend that all these words 
are foreign. Yet how is it possible to dissociate fori-wi from 
the others ? 

The word (ori-wi does not occur in the Kojiti, Nihongi, 
Kiujiki, Norite, Kogojii, nor, to the beat of my knowledge, in 
the Manyishiu. Hiratay says that in ancient times the fort-wi 
was called simply M (mon or kado). It bas nevertheless a 
very respectable antiquity. Ina Government notification of 
A.D. 771 the inner and outer fortei (of the Shrines of Ise!) 
are mentioned. The Wamideii,8 a Chinese-Japanese vocabu- 
lary of the 10th century ineludes the tort-twi in the category of 
“gates aod doora" though without any indication that it was 
restricted to Shinto or to sacred purposes at all. The same 
authority quotes an older work in which the character #f (Le. 
kwannoki or bar) ia defined as the foriwi of a gate, showing 
that to the mind of this author the fori-wi was only part of the 
structure which weknow by that name. The Wamsdgh itself, 
on the next page, defines the same character #] as fo damit Le, 
“door upper” or “Iintel.” Torn-wi, therefore, at one time 
meant lintel as well as gate, Hirata is of opinion that the 
former is the earlier meaning of the word. He cites another 
ease in which fori-wi and kamo-wi are used indiscriminately 
for the same thing, viz., lintel, and refers to a work culled 
Rusjin satewyS which gives a drawing of a clothes-horse, the 
kasai7i or rail of which is labelled fori-wigi, te. tori-wi stick. 
Hirata further quotes from the Mamidshi a pazaze (which I 
am unable to find in that work) to the effect that ‘ Mon ke 
(PUM) or “gatecock” is iforiaci. It has this name on account 
of its resemblance to a hen-roost (fogura).” He concludes 
that fortat and kasagi were at first identical in meaning, the 
former term being subsequently applied to “an unroofed gate. 

Tori-wi ia possibly not the original form of this word. 


Zakn-Shinto-tai-i IT, 28. 
Vol. UL Chap, X. p12, 
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The wi (perch or rest) does not quite eo well fit tha other 
compounds above noted. Tho Wamidisid writes not Samows 
but tamo-e (QM), i¢ meaning handle, shaft, or branch, 
Toriavi may therefore have been originally tori e. 

Of course the above does not affect the contention that 
these honorary gateways themselves had a foreign origin. 
The reader will find this thesis maintained in a convincing 
manner in an admirable paper by Mr, Samuel Tuke-con- 
tributed to the Japan Society's Transactions, 1896-1597,— 
Part IT, 
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A Genital Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at the 
Parish Tuildings, No. 54, Tsukiji, on Wednesday, the Sth Felmary, al 3 
f., the President of tle Society; Sir Emeat Satow, hein in the 
(hair. | ‘ 

The minutes of the previo mecting having been taken oa read, the 
Chiatruan called tipo Ur. Mlorens tw read his Paper on all 


AMCIEST LAVANESE KITVALR, 

Yh. Plorens aleerved that the great length of his paper did pot admit. 
of its being reail fn ertense > moreover, a large portion of iy consisted of 
eritieal notes which were not ailapted fer readisig. He would, therefore, 
real only certain passages which he had sclocted for this purse ‘Es: 
betty Hikely 10 hawe inst interest for ihe meeting. ‘The following is a 
bref abstract of what was ited ;— 

Dr, Ploreng explained. that his paper was strictly speakitw a cone 
finvation of papers on the same subject written HWY Vears age by Sir 
Erect Satow, an published in Vols, VIL and IX. of the Transactions of 
the Society, Sir Ernest Satow had translated 9 our of the 28 Rituals. 
The present paper dealt with Ritsal No, 10, entitled © Mincduti Tw. 
gomori wo Oke TRuahe,” or * Great Purification celebrated on the fast 
day of the sixth month.” The literature ‘he had’ consulted dq the course 
i ohis simdies included, in addition 40° the older comunieniaries, a 
Mabtchi, Matowori Norinaga, amt Fujimi, the “ Ajua Nikita fy 
Haruyama Tanoms, the * Ny ii temwn,” by Shikida’ ‘Toshihar, ‘Notes 
of Lectures delivered by Motowori Toyokabi in the Imperial University. 
and an interesting paper on the (he iwiaie, or Great Purification, con. 
tributed by Dr. H. Welpert to the Transactions of the German As atic. 
Soclety, . — . | . =) 2 “sae 
~~ “The Great Purification was one of the most important and solema 
ecremonies of the Sainto religion, its object being the purificatior of the 
whole nation, from Princes and Ministers down ta the common people, 
from sins, pallutions aml calamities In carly ties it appeared to have. 
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lmen celulrated not af fixed intervals, but only when special reasons 
offer. “The chief ccremony was performed in the Capital, near the 
Sodth Gate of the Imperial Palace, and might be styled the Purification 
wfithe Cour, Tat a similar ceremony was conducted at every important 
chrine throwshogt the comtry, whenee the expression “ Creat Puribcation 
of the Provinces,” in contradistinction to the Great Puriication of the 
(oor, The Cireat Puniication consister! of certain ceremonial acts, chief 
ef which was the throwing away into the water of the so-called Adnshe- 
Hote, Or purification offerines, and the reading of a ritual. 

The Great Puriteation was to be distinguished from:— 

iL—The simple Darabe, or porification of an individual from the 
polation contracted by some offence, in which case the guilty person 
himself had to provide cerlain offerings to the pods. ‘This was originally 
a meré religious ecremony, the offerings provided by the offender being 
in the beginning probably only such articles of his personal property as 
were Comsidered to have been polluted. ‘These were thrown away into 
the water, Bot out of this developed in the course of time the idea of a 
penalty. It was interesting to notice for what reasons, in what way, anal 
to what extent in ancient times penalties came to be exacted under the 
name &faherahe. Both the Aojikiand MiAoagi (pasages from which 
were quoted by the lecturer), furnished much information. on this point, 

2—Another kind of Miursde, generally called “ Afieogi,” or * Alln- 
tion,” which was the purification of an individual or a place from 
polinion contracted by contact with something ceremonially imyarre, 2s, 
for instance, dead bodies. 

3—A think species of Auntie, which preceded every important 
festival of a Shinfo shrine, and tw means of which the priests anvl 
wthers taking pert in the festival were perifed., “Chis ceremony took 
place in a hall or open place specially prepared for the purpose, atv 
comisted in the * Kami oroaki,” or “ bringing down of the spirit of the 
purifying deitics,” the recitation of the purification prayer, (he porformance 
of various symbolic acts, atid the 4 Amntay, of “Sending back of the 
beds.” The festival could then bexin. | 

_ 4-—A kind of pripate Birewke, mentioned Iv Fujii ta his “+ Gog 
waka,” which, like the Oheharuke, ai perforuied on the last day of the 
Sat monte. et Je. 
zac Abe tecture. then. dealt-with the «uystions qfithe age jef the 
Great Purification ceremony, aud that ef the Kitual itself, quoting 
exiouuvety from Japanes: authunitie:; dwelt on the recitation of the 
‘Ritual, snd deseribed the details of the ceremony as conducted both in 
ancient and modem times, Ie also explained the legendary origin of the 


cenamony, aml read a tretishotion of the Ritual now. need. 
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Tu the course of the discission which ensued Lr. Morons gave some 
further explanations in reply to questions’ which were pat to hit ax 

The Chairman thanked Dr. Florens in the name of the Soackety for the 
valuable and leamed paper which he had contributed to the Society's 
‘Trmasctions, 

The mecting then adjourn! , 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at the 
Parish Buildings, No. $4 Taukiji, on Wednesday, the 29th March 1899, 
at gp. m., the Vice Mresident of the Society, Dr DC. Greene, Leing in 
the chair. ; 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been taken as rend, the 
Chairman called upon Sir Ernest Satew to read his Paper on | 


THE JEST MESON TRESS IN JAPAN, 


Sir KE. Satow gave a short account of two works printed at the Jesuit 
Alission Press in Japan between the end of the 16th and the beginning of 
the 17th centuries. One of these, entitled “ Epitome of the Tai-hei-ki,” 
was printed with movable types in Chinese characters and hirngane, an 
consisted] of six volumes, without date of place. From the imprimatur 
Mf the nussionary, Monel Parrets, and the Bishop of Japan, which 
appearcd on the Grst pave of five out of the six volumes, it must have been 
printel between 08 and t610. Of this hock no other copy was known 
tocxst in Japan, ‘The seeond was a summary of (Chiristion Doctrine, 
alo inthe Japance: language bat printed in Roman ivpe, and bore on 
the title page the date af00, This Intter work the Society had under 
taken to repraluce in facsimile in a forthcoming numberof its Tranaac 
tions, Tt was the same work as the catechism in the ‘Bibliotheca 
Casanaiense ot Rome, printed ot Nagasaki in that year, which he had 
described some years aco in a pamphlet entitle! © “The Jesuit Mission 
Press in Japan." The copy, which had heen lent to him by the owner, 
hal suffered greatly from beok-worms and was in a very bad state of 
preservation, many words being missing and others undecipherable > but 
his acquaintance with the Chinese edition had fortanately enabled him to 
‘wpply the missing portions of the text. The existence of Two Copies, Give 
in Chinese and the other in Aunaji, was probably explained by the fact 
that the one was intended for the use of native converts, while the Romaji 
copy was for the use of missionaries who were not familiar with Japan: 
writing, A perusal of the catechism showed that the linguage in which 
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ik Was written dificred in many respects from that of ioday, For the 
information of readers he had therefore prepared a closary which would 
be published as on appendix tothe work, Tt was interesting to observe 
that 300 years ago 2 beginning of romanizing the langasge had been 
made, though without scocss, pet 8 hin) happened again about porenty 
years back with o similar result, 

Dr. ‘Divers congratulated the Society on having pmpers from ‘buch 
old and distinguished members as Sir Emest Satow and Prof. 8. IT. 
Chamberlain, andon the large attendance at its meeting which this had 
brought about. One fact of interest, already noted by the author of the 
paper, Was that the altempt to replace Japenese characters by Roman 
letiers was a very old affair inetdad of having been only sttenapded in whe 
present period of Japan's development, [t nud failed then a6 it he! 
failed apparently now, and he did not regret the fact. Another point 
of interest was the possibility afforded by the old romanised text of 
‘comparing the pronunciation of the time with that which prevails at 
present. It .was rare to find such an opportunity in the history of 


“The Chairman, on rising at the close of the discussion, calles! 
attention to the importance of this contribution to the history of the carly 
Christian press of Japan, which the honoured President of the Society 
had made in his interesting paper. Tt was much to be regretted that 
information upon this subject@was, and apparently mist temain, an 
meagre, “The miwement with which that press wie associated had eft a 
far deeper and more permanent impression opon Japanese life and 
| thought than wes commonly supposed, While men of almost every 
) social stage shared in that movement, owing to the greater inertia of the 
lower classes it was natural to expect to find clearer and more distinct 
traces of its influence ameng them, That such traces do exist, he thonght 
a carefal stiady of altncst any of the ineguiar Shinto sects would shaw, 
He believed “that a carefal analysis of the teaching of these sects would 
Someday be made and wonld convince the world that Xavier with 
his associates anh specesves hal not only intrxlvecd a beneficent, bat 
also a string and permancet force, into the life of Japan—a force which 
had materially modified the general attitude of mind toward ethical 
and religions qnesions. In conclusion he again emphasized. the 
indebtedness of the Society. to the President, Sir Ernest Satow, for 
the pains he had inken tw reproduce _ this valuable book for its 
‘Trameaetions. 

“Me then called apen the Kev, A. Llovd, to-rendl.oa Ibchalf of the 
author, who was absent, a payee lig Mr. BL HS Chamberlain entitled 
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SOUTER OS A LONGTAILED HEED OF FOWLS IN TiKA, 


Tt was: stated in this paper that the ongin of the breed in question 
was not kuywn bot was believed to be at [eat oo years old, and that 
the general term —Sifworrn oly which these fowls wen Lnown, wins 
Herived from the village of Shinowara some three J to the east of the 
town of Recht, The different varieties of the breed were described nunal 
details were given as to the length of the tail feathers, and their rate of 
growth, and regarding the methods of keeping, feeding, and Tanepoting 
the binds. 

The Chairman observed that the Society were glad to receive the 
information contained in Mr, Chamberlnin'’s paper on the subject of this 
rane breed ef fowls, and requested the Corresponding Secretary to convey 
the Society's thanks to the author, 

The theeting adjommed at 4.30, pr ti, 


——— 2 
ae 


A Genera! Moeting of the Asiatic seciety of Japan was held at the 
Diritish Lepation, Tokio, an Wednesday the 213 June, at 4 pam, De 
Kidwand Divers, FIRS. being in the chair, 

The Chairman having called on Sir Ernest Satew in rel hts paper 
cntittet ~ 

HH CULTIVATION OF MAMIiOGS IN DAPAN,” 

Sur Ernest Solow said thar the main partion of his paper was too 
lon and in same respects too technical io he well adapted for reading, 
He would therefore read only the Introduction, of which the following: ts 
a prbcis, 

The writer commenced by observing that it. was only in recent 
years that the bamboo had been cultivated in England in the oper air. 
For a leng time it had been supposed that the climate of Great Hrtain 
was too raw and cold for such delicate plant, At present, however, it 
hal become miher the fashion ta eriw hombeos, and  horticuliupists 
sceking for hardy species loud naturally turned ta Japan because ire 
climate, thomgh pescssing on the whole a higher temperatere than 
treat Britain, was solject to corespendingly greater call and mare 
frequent frostsin winter, The result had been very siccessin}, fn one 
instance, that of o garden in the Midlands, a locality noted for the 
severity of ita climate, some fifty species had been found to flourish 
exceedingly well, thonzh of course not reaching the dimensions they 
attained elsewhere. A large number of these had been imported from 
Japan, ate) it might interest people to know that a considerable 
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business in the exportation of bambeos to Europe was sow being 
carried! on in Tokio and Yokohama. 

The writer's object in preparing this paper had not been to give an 
account of the tes to which the dry cane might be turned bot rmther 
to encourage the cultivation of the living plant, aml te assist in deter- 
ninine the right nomenclature of the various kinds of hamboot already 
intreadlterd! inte the gurdens aml parks ef Great Britain. 

The body of the paper consisted mainly of a translation of the 
“Sihon Chiku-Fu,” or “ Manual of Japanese Hamboos,” « book published 
in FESS by the inte Katavama Sawohito, A Dutch translation of this 
work had been prepared some years ago by Monsieur Leon van der 
Polder, Seeretary to the Netherlands ‘Legation in Tokio, and the samc 
centkeman had also made « French translation which still remained in 
manuscript. A new version in the English langage micht not, it 
sccmod to the writer of the paper, be regarded as superfluous, In the 
preparation of this, care hol been taken to follow the ofiginal text as 
closcly as possible, bat it had appeared advisable to omit some un- 
importint matter, sich as the different methods of preparing bamboo 
sprouts forthe markel, and the chemical analysis of bamboo seed. The 
author, of to speak more correctly, the compiler, of the work in question 
having evidently been indebted to an earlier and more elaborate book, 
the Keiyen Chiku-Fu, written by an anonyinous author, the latter had 
been compared throughout and extracts had been given where necessary. 

The writer bad been led to amdertake the labour involved in the 
Preparation of the paper by the recent publication of “The Ramboo 
Ganlen” by Mr, ALE. Freeman-Mitforl, That work contained deserip- 
Hons of many of the species mentioned by Katayama ax they had been 
grown by him in central England, It was well known that differences 
Of soll aml climate when supplemented by care bestowed in cultivation 
resnited! in considerable variations in many plants, especially so far as 
sia waa concerned, The Fae cwpoac, the oleander, and the Barberis 
Thuaberjii were all instances of the changes which occurred and the 
Kamboo was no exerption to the mule. Tt was therefore no matter for 
strprse that ganleners and cultivators should fired it difficult to determine 
the plants which they obtained in Japan. They usually arrived in poor 
condition and i was necessary for three or four yean: to clapse before 
they: develope! sufficiently to admit of accurate identification. In the 
meantime, however, they had been named by the dealers, and sometimes 
ina manner which bed to great confusion. Another catise of error lay in 
the fact thot labels heeame ilegihle in transit and becoming detached 
were aflerwards assigned to the wrong plants, Hence, as the reader who 
consulted Mr, Mitford's hook work) leam, there existed a considerable 
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amuunt of uncertainty as to the proper scicntific oyuivalents of the 
Japanese nares of Hamboos, which was increased ly the inmultiplicity 
of synonyms given to them in Japan. 

Various instances illustrating the tnecriainty which existed were 
given by the writer, who procomled to refer to the great merits of the 
list of Japanese plants compiled by Professor Matsumura of the Tu 
perial University of ‘Tokio, which gave the names of all the botanical 
species known in this country, and not properly to be included as exotics, 
distinguishing as far as possible the indigenous species from those which 
had teen cultivated for so long a time as to be fairly regarded as 
naturalized. Professor Matsumura’s scientific names disagreed in some 
instances with those given in the list at the end of Mr, Mitford's book, 
and therefore whenever in the author's paper the Japanese name of a 
bamboo appeared as the beading of a section both the specific names 
distinguished by initials had leew given. Inthe cases where no Latin 
names had yet been assigned it might be found that the Japanesc names 
merely represented canden varieties, 

After referring to the practical difticuliy in identification caused Ly 
the fact that most bamboos flower very rarely, the author of the paper 
discussed the question of the classification of certain species of Bamboo, 
iicw attention t the permanent characteristics of all bamboo, and) tie 
esential difference which existed between certain varictics, and examined 
generally the question of genus identification. 

Professor Matsonmnra, it was pointed out, cutmerated ju his list 2: 
species of bamboo known in Japan, only seven of which he apparently 
regarded as caotic, Katayama, on the other hand, mentioned St sorts, 
but of these at hast two dosey were either douluful Species OF cere 
“ sports.” 

Of the [aimbot yrown tn Japan three only, aso. rule, attain! any 
great sive, “These were the Masi. the Miadub- anid the Hackibe, all of 
which were valuable fur economic yrirposes. ‘The first suppliod thie 
Lamboo shoots used as a vepetalile; the second was commenly emplowyil 
for water pipes, scaffolding poles, rooting poles amid iany other purposes, 
being perhaps the commonest of all; the thind, thomgh Jess common, was 
adaptable to the same uses as the second. The first was what was 
commonly known to forcign residents as “ the feathery bamboo,” fram 
the manner in which the plumes bent over, and the yellow: stem and 
yellowish-green foliage rendered it a picturesque object in the landscape. 
Of the larger species it was ceriainly the most decorative, the next to it in 
paint of beauty being one of the smaller species, the Tii-min-chilu, which 
had alse a drooping habit, 

After he hail finished the reading of the Introduction to his paper, thre 
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conchiling portion of whith deali with the cultivation of the Hamdan in 
Japanese gandens, Sir Emicst Satow made the following ailditional 
Cletrvitlicns 

The ongin of the word bombep, he explained wae olscum, Colonel 
Vole, in his delightful «Glossary of Anglo-Indian words,” thought we 
get it through the Portogve from a Caonarese word: kwon. The 
earliest Portuguese writer called it mamdw, and lis first occurrence in 
English was in Hakluyt’s Voyares (1586) inthe farm Ffembe. Hy the 
time of Jurchas, in 1620, it boul assimed iis present form Hombco. 

The Bumbaeecee, according to Manno, quoted in Mitford's @ Bamiboo 
Grarnden,’ were divided info three sections, Jriglo ew, having. three 
stauintes, the True Bamber, having six, ond Mrciferae, having six 
stamens ‘and a berry-shaped fruit. ‘The first of these container three 
subsections, of which the first, Arwndineriar, contained three gemere, 
two of which, namely Anmdinaria and Phyllostachys, he had already 
described by their main characteristica. 

If we dug up a bamboo we found that it consisted In many 
instances of an under-ground stom with knots like those on the over 
ground stem bet cleer tovether, In the specimen of [fifyi evilu 
which he showed it would be seen that etch knot bore o bed. Some 
wf these buds developed ond thst themselves sbove-cround in the 
form of a shoot, This shout he compared to mn closed telescope which 
was gridually drawn out athe stem gamed in heigh: ‘The stem 
never grew in thickness after Mo wos once formed and) it attained is 
fall height in the fit year of ite Tife, the only apparent exeeption 
heing in the termina! deaf which sametimes ald not tinfold Ht the 
scum) year. The branches developed in the same manner as ile 
stom, aml bere the leaves, Both tain stem and branches bore buds 
at the knots or nodes, which in many cases did not develop during 
the first year of life. 

The jeint or portion between two nodes was called the inter-node. 
1, was coveloped ina sheath, terminated! on the lower part of the stem 
by a leaflike appendage styled Aimbus, or pacudo-phyll It hal no 
minh, but at ihe top of the stem the last four or five assumed the 
form of a tne leaf. These leaves were Lome on sheaths which covered 
each other almost entirely, so that they seemed to grow close together ; 
tut if their sheaths were carefully stripped off it would Le seen that 
each sheath rose from the lower end of an internode which it tightly 
embraced, Only the terminal leaf had no sheath and sprang directly 
from the top of the last noe of all. In one species, the Huage-stier 
(Bawboet rusciftic), the branches were very short, and cach bore only 
onc Teof fh with be secy therefor: that vhe unit aut af which a 
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hamboo was built up consisted of a single inter-node with its accompanying 
Sheath and psguido-phyll, or true leaf, as the case might be. 

Varios species of bamboos were exhibited in the coume of the 
Jecture and the differenees in their sheaths a4 to colour and hairiness 
were pointed out, The ligule, which was explained to be a sinall 
jmembrinacces portion of the sheath odbering closely to the stem and 
preventing min-water from ninning down and lodging between the sheath 
atl the inter-mule, wis also shown, and the lecture comeluded with the 
exhibition of a small collection of variegated bambdas, 

The Chairman thanked Sir Ernest Satoew in the name of the Society 
for his valunble and interesting lecture. 

The meeting adjoumed at 5.30 p.m. 


TORI-WI—ITS DERIVATION, 


(liv Ma. W. G, Astro.) 


The following paper was real at a mecting of the Asiatic Society, 
hell at the Parish buildings, Tsukiji,on Wednealay Nov. t4th at 4 Pp. 
Dr, Greene was in the Chair. 

The obvious derivation of this word is that which is sugpested by the 
Chinese characters with which it is usually written, vie. AR or BHR. 
ro meaning binkrest or bird-perch—in plain English, a ‘hen-roost. 
Scholar, however, have been strick with the incongruity of applying 
this homely term to the stately portals which acorn the approaches to 
the temples of the old national religion of Janan, ‘Various other deriva. 
tions have therefore heen suggested. We may smarty dismiss the 
conjecture which would associate this wonl with the verb fii, to pass 
through. More consideration is due to the contention of Mr. EB. H. 
Chamberlain® that the word tariei, like the thing which it represents, ix 
of foreign origin, Sir Ernest Satow,} writing in Febmiary, 1874, retains 
the ordinary derivation, bet adds, probably fran some native authority, 
that it was originally a perch for the fowls offered tp to the Gods, not as 
fool, but to pive warning: of day-break. 
combribatest to the asap Sega Ant wgical [nstitute. 


+ See “The Shrines of Tee” in Vol) OL of Peariitetlinee 
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The considerations urged in favour of the view that foro ai is of 
foreign extraction would have much weight if this word stood alone. 
That it is only one of o group of four yooables all of which contain the 
came clement wf, root of wira or wmorw, to dwell, to rest, to abide, anil all 
of which relate to a door of gateway. Besides fori-ei we have brows 
62 or * wild-douck-rest,” a term applied to the lintel of a door and to 
the upper of the two beams in which the akojislide. Komo-wi is no 
dowht a corruption of bomi-ei ic. upper-rest.” ‘Then we have teweht-ai 
-it or “ earth-rea,” a name for the threshold better known at the 
present time as ahikiai Qi) or * laid-<down-est.” Nobody will con” 
tend that all these works are foreign, Vet bow & it possible to dis 
sociale fari-we from the others ? 

‘The word fori docs not occur in the Konjiki. Nihowgt, Kiubiji. 
Nor'to, Kogojii, nor to the best of my knowledge, in the Mamyiehin 
Hiratat says that in ancient times the foré-wi was called simply P*] (von 
or boda). Tt has nevertheless a very respectable antiquity. In a 
Government notification of A.D. 771 the inner and outer fori-wi (of the 
Shrines of Ise?) are mentioned. The Wemitahed o Chinese-Jopanese 
yecabalary of the 10th century inclades the forrat in the category of 
tootes and doors” though without any indication that it was restricted 
to Shinto or to sacred porposes at all. ‘The same authority quotes an 
older work in which the character fj (i. ¢. Searanoki or bari is defined as 
the foriswed of a gate, showing that to the mind of this author the for +i 
was only part of the structure which we know by that name, The 
Wamitahs itself on the next page defines the same character #fj as (9 bomi 
ie. “door upper” or “lintel.” Jori-wi, therefore, at one time meant 
lintel as well os gate. Ulirata is of opmion that the former is the earlier 
mening of the work He cites another case im which fers) and 
frmoei are used indiscriminately for the same thing viz., lintel, anal 
refers to a work called Rui-jin zatsnyo which gives a drawing of a 
clothes-horse, the Rusagi or rail of which is labelled tari wi gi, i. « tori-wi 
stick, Wirata further quotes from the Waerioshe ao passage (which I am 
unable to find in that work) to the effect that “ Mon tr (P)&R) or 
“gate-oock” is ihwi-wi. It has this name on account of its resemblance 
toa hen-roost (fogurn).” He concludes that fori andl nangi were al 
first identical in meaning, the former term being subsequently applied to 
“an anroofed gate.” 

Tori-wi is possibly not the original form of this word. ‘The wi 





+ Zoku-Shinto tai-1 H. 28. 
4 Vol. IIL. Chap. X. p. 12, 
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noted. “The Winaineho writes, not brno-wi bat demas (MHA) fe. meaning 
handle, shafl, or branch. Jiri wi may therefore have been originally 
fort e, 

Of course the above docs not aficet- the contention that these 
honorary galeways themselves luda foreign origin. ‘The reader will find 
this thesis maintained in a convincing manner in an admirable paper bry 
Mr. Samuel Tuke contributed to the Japan Society's ‘Transactions, 
1890-1807,—Part LL, 


= ae 


JAPANESE POETRY. 


A ristime of Profesor MacCauley’s paper read at the moctine of the 
Asiatic Seciety eld at the Parish Huildings, Tsakiji, on Welhesiiay 
Soveniber 14 is given below :— 

Japanese poetry regarded. as part of the world's literature is individeal 
aml unique. Tt hal its origin ina prehistoric age; its furm and content 
were Of its own kind and were practically fixed ot the tine it first 
appearel in written speech ; and reached! its culminating excellence nearly 
athousand years ago, At the present day, when the Japanese people 
have heen released from their langhelil seelusion from the other peoples 
ofthe world, there is the probability that their poctry will come uncer 
the same stimulus that has vivified and started forward thelr sciences ard 
their other modes of mental energy, but so far thon has appeared little 
sign of promise for any noteworthy poetic development. A. study of 
Japanese phetry therefore carries one far hack in the centuries and inte a 
literary realin that lics as isolated in the world of letters as the etpine of 
Japan las lain in the world of nations, 


With a wish to make a contribution to the study of the poetry of 


Japan, I invite you to tum to the collection of potms known as the 
ffyikuninigd, “This collection may fairly be accepted as representative 


peuple.: His wot the largest-single collection of Japanese pocim: it did 
not originale, ax was true of most other collections, under Imperial 
ilirection, nor docs it contain any of the few longer poems that once 
promised mich for the future of Japanese poetry; but in these single 
songs of one tmcasure, taken from the works of a hundnal writers, there 
have boen gathered many that are of the very highest excellence. All of 
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them are distinctive in form and in subject matter, and nearly all of them 
were produced in that period in Japan's history whose literature has been 
commended as “classic,” Hesides, this collection of pocma asa whole t& 
comprised within an easily managed rund number. And, mareover, 
whatever may be. its worth throughout, it is at preseot, and has foro 
jung time been, in Largest part the household poetry of the Japanese, in 
the form of a game of cards, in which man, woman, and clilid nepeat 
over and over again in their play the measures and thoughts of the verse=. 
In brief there is no other gathering of Japanese poeme so teanageable for 
a single course of study. For all ontinary investigation, it is sufficiently 
instructive concerning the peculiar characteristics of the poetry of Japan, 
and for readers in Hurope and America it will serve to show well the 
kind of poetic production and pleasare that has the largest popular favor 
with this people. 

These “Single Songs of a Hundred Poets” were not gathered 
together in this form until towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 
At that time there were existing many comprehensive and accepted 
compilations of verse, ‘The poems that, according to tradition, had been 
sung by the gods and ancient heroes had been preserved insuch authorized 
histories as the Mojiti (Record of Old Things) and the Nihonshods 
(History of Japan), which brought the traditions and records of the 
country down from the farthest past to abuot the end of the seventh 
century of the Christian era. Tut, near the middle of the eighth ocntury, 
during the reign of the Empress Koken, ‘Tachibana no Moree began to 
collect into one work all the poomns then extant, which work, in the niuth 
century, a4 supplemented by Otomo no Yakamochi, came into literature 
as the celelrated Afimydehw (“Collection of Myriad Ieaves.”) In the 
iwenty volumes constituting this collection there are more than 4,300 
pocms, amene which sre gathers! about 250 of what are calleel meager ufo. 
“long songs,” because they arc composed of more than the five ines tes 
which the standard Japanese poem is limited. ‘The * long songs,” or 
ergy meter, vel thus Miayoekn arc spoken of os expecially admirable, “They 
have been sed for centuries as models of their kind ny Japan's pects 
Among (he many writers distinguished in the Manyiehu are Kakinomote 
no Hitomaro, (3), Vamabe no Akahito (4) and Otomo no VYakamochs 
(6), specimens of whose verse appear in the Hiyakunin-icahu. In the 
tenth century, after the Imperial capital bad been fully established in 
distinctively Japanese took place. By order of the Emperor Daigo 
between the year 905 and 922 ad. Ki no Tsurayuki (35), a poet of the 
rank of the carlier Hitomar, made a new compilation of verse called 
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the Aobioaia (Ancient and Modem Songs}. This work is now 
esiecmol the finest, and it is the most studied, collection of pocts in 
Japanese literature. It contains more than 1100 “ songs,” wio, only five 
of which are sega we. This work, divided into twenty ports, fuus 
among its treasures quite a number of wir, or “songs,” of the standard 
nisin, commenty known 28 fesite, that ane repeated in the Ayaksuntn- 
ieehe. Tiwas at this period in the Empire's history that poetry began 
ie have o language peculiarly its own, distinctly imarked off from that of 
onlinary specch. Fifty years later than the compilation of the Anbineh, 
ahout 970 wih, a school of paatiry was catablished in the Imperial Palace, 
and pawtic composition became, aml for a lone time nomained, one of 


the chief acooniplishncnts of the members of the Court and of the’ 


nobility, Waris compilations of verse, supplementary to the (finial 
and the Aotinaiy, were then made ander Imperial command, Between 
the time of the completion of the Nodinaku, (922 A. 0.) and. the 
wilhering of the Hyabnnin-igeia (1235 A.D), no les than scren 
anthorized ant distinguished collections of pocms wen: made. “These 
were the 1, Go atu aha (After Collections, 2. Shuiaiw (Gathered 
Remnants, 3 (fo shvighn (1'ast Gathered Kemnants), 4. Aimyuahn 
(Golden Leaves), §. Shibeaiskw (Wont Flowers*, 6. Soiccisha (Tin- 
mortal Songs), amd 7. Shin-Kobinaha (New Kokinehn). These works, 
logether with the Kokiawr, are known in literature ax the Jhechi dai 
wt (Collections of Eight Dynasties). ‘They are all posesed of noch 
mirit. Tt is sail that the Siiaobieshs “contains stanza constricted 
with remarkable skill, the phraseology subtle and eleyant, the rhythe 
easy and greeful, the style refined, aml the ideas profomed.” I 
“stamls at the heal of all collections of poems published under Imperial 
auspices.” In these seven compilations may be found some of the best 
here reproduce! in the Sfyakunin-iede. The Shia-Kobingke was in a 
lane measure only a reediting of the poctical collections mare sth. 
sequent to the Aokiushy itself. 

With this store of poctic treasures at command, some one, alsout 
the year 1235 4.0 brought together these “Songs of a Hundred 
Poets" as.onc anthology. Just hy whom, and how, the [fpdunin-ieeha 
came to be gathered is no longer known. Certainly, in ths porecsacna. form 
its editorship is doubtful. The author of the Doi-Nihoushi (History of 
Great Japan) was satisied, upon the authority of the Meigeteuki (Records 
of Brilliant Months) that the collection was made by Teikakyo, whose 
family name was Fujiwara no Sadaie (97). Sadaie held high office. 
He was an Imperial Vice Counsellor prior to, and under, the reign of 
the Emperor Shijo, (1233-1242 A. 0). He was also one of the beading: 
pocts of his day. Under his direction the Shie-Kokinshw was compiled. 
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‘The Meigtuli was originally a daily record kept by Teikakyo. The 
original manuscript has almost wholly perished. Indeed, some of the 
authorized authentic sheets of the work are doubtful, And there is 
much question whether the present form of the Afyabwadn-ceshe is that 
which it had at the first. Among the traditions connected with the 
compilation of the anthology is this;—Teikakyo was a skilful writer of 
the feng syllabary, He also held a position that might be called the 
poct-liurenteship of the time. Among his friends or relatives was a 
nate nomed Utsinomiya Vosshura, who became a lay pricst, nid, and 
lived ina cottave in the village of Ogura in Saga. In the * Recunl of 
lvilliant Months,” it is said, “1 wrote for the shigi of the Middle hots 
of Saga coloured papers and sent them, At night T sent them to 
Kings.” Kingn, whose name is gencrally known as Tame te, was 
‘Teikakyo's son, ard was married to Utsunomiya V. os damyhter. 
Iiy some, the supposition is that the latter, Rensho, who was a poet also, 
lad requested Sulaic, through the son, to write down with his skilled 
jena hundred poems which he, Kensho, had selected for the decoration 
of phaji in his new country house in Ogura. Sadaie obligingly complied 
with the request. Were this story tric, Rensho, not Sadaie, would have 
wliatever reputation belongs to the compilation of the hunglred songs” 
Afierwards, when Tame je, ak it is said, copied the poems from the 
shikiti,*or thick fancy-coloured paper used for the writing of poome, he 
arranged them in an approximate chronological order. Another traclition 
locates the poetic omamentation of the shaji in the poet's own country 
home at (yurayoma, whither the poet had retired after resignation of his 
office in the Tmperial Court, Sadaie’s choice of the poems, according to 
this story, was made without special forethought and without system. 
He wrote down the verses at random, just as they happened to come 
info memory, while he had bresh in hand, Strict literary judgment dil 
net gnide him. For this reason the sings show an unequal merit; same 
lisplaying the very finest quality appearing side by side with much that 
is of inferior worth. “The mode of production of the collection, however, 
is a matter of comparative indifference. ‘This “Century of Songs’ 
exists, aml by the fortene of circon cea, in time it became koown 
everywhere as the (gure Hyeukunin-iesh. 
How the hundred poems happened to come into use fora household 
game at ecards is not known. ‘The first decided motice’of the game is 
found after the time of the fourth Shogunate, or in the age of Genroku 
(1685-1705, 4.0.) Th was in this period that Kaibara Vekken wrote the 
“(real Leaming for Women” (Oma Daigaky), and other books for: 
the education of women. Much attention was paid to the education of 
girls then. Girls’ books were nich in demand. At that time the 
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Agatunin-imhy became useful as a text book for private female 
education, During the Shogunate, when the poems had been transferred 
to separate cafds, a package of the Hoakunia-intu was looked upon as 
a part of a bride's household outfit, At that time, many ecmttray in’ 
Kyoto, skilled in calligraphy, aided in the financial support of their 
households by writing the hundred cands for the markel, Some of these 
cards written by well-known noblemen have now greal financial valur. 
A story is handed down that about six hundred years age, the Imperial 
Court guards had a habit in night watches of writing with tits of 
charcoal inside their porcelain plates, each, one of the “parts” of 
extempore poems, revgy, aml of seeing how one part would fit with 
anather, This verse play, it ix supposed by same, stiguested a similar 
we of the hundred songs, Tut, as said before, the ongin of the 
Wagar, oF“ song canis” is unknown. Oye amuest he satisfied with 
the fect that two centuries or more age the pocms somehow had pained 
Place in the homes of the Japanese people jn the form of a fame at 
canis, whereby they have become the common property of old and 
young, ard are today as household wort, 

Mir. MacCauley continued his cxsay by a characterization at length, in 
Eeneral and specifically, of Japanese poetry, and then said:-—In carrying 
on our stody it ts desirable that we should have in mind, further, son: 
what the circle of men and women in which devation to PHEliC Couper 
tion was dominant, and also the social environment of the writes, ‘The 
FTyakewin-isshu is a collection of verse whose paris date from the latter 
part of the seventh to the beginning of the thirlecoth centuries. Most of 
the songs were written in the ninth ond tenth centuries. ‘Throvghont 
nest of the period covered hy this antholory the production of poeiry 
was one of the chief pastimes of the Imperial Court and of the members 
of the higher aristocracy. This fact, one readily sees, explains inch 
that is characteristic of the compositions. Pottry was a polite accom: 
plshment, and it varied with the varying fortunes of its exalted aatince, 
Before the eighth century, that is, the age of Nam, the Imperial 
capital was changed almost as often ax the Emperor were changed, 
Court life then was consequently COMpartively barren and comm|,n- 
place. Vomp and grandeur were almost unknown, and luxury lich sont 
tempt to indolence and vice. At Nara, however, through whe larger part 
of the eighth century, seven Eimperors reigned In sBocession, and, on 
account of a growing intercourse with China, Court life then beeame 
increasingly ceremonions and omate. ‘Towards the end of the eighth 
century, under the Esnperor Kwammu, the site of Kyoto was chosen 
for the Imperial capital. Then the Imperial residence became fined, to 
remain so nearly eleven hundred years, At that time, too, and for the 
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next four hindred years-the career of the Japanese aristocracy was one 
af increasing wealth and luxury. “The comparatively unpolished, frugal, 
and indestrions habits of the Nara age by degrees disappeared, The 
ruling classes entered upon a career of high culture, refinement, and 
cleganee of life, that passed, however, in the end into an extess of 
luxury, debilitating effeminacy, and dissipation. Tt was during the best 
part of these memorable cenlunes that Japanese literature as belles-/eftres 
culminated, leaving to after times, even to the present day, models of 
pore Japanese diction. ‘Phe Court nobles of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries had abundant lesure for the culture of letters, anil 
they devoted their tint to that, ond to the pursuit of whatever other 
refed or luxurious pleasures imagination could devise. For instance, 
among the many notable intellectual dissipations of the age were remnions 
at daybreak among the spring flowers, and boat rides during antumnal 
moonlight nights, by aristocratic devotees of mmsic and verse whe 
vied with one another in exhibits of their skill with these arts. 
Narihira (17%, it is said, “the celebrated beau and dilettante of the 
times of the Emperors Montokw and Seiwa,” was a typical specimen of 
these devotees of refinement and of sensuous gratification. In much 
of the verse of this © Century of Song,” the sentimentality, the refinement, 
and the laxity of morals of the pleasureloving courtiers anid aristocrats 
Of ihe Hetan Age are exhibitel, ‘Whe poems ar in goml part on 
instractive comment of the life of the high classes of the times. 

The treatment of the Wawkunin-iehu offered in these pages ie to be 
accepted asa literary mother than asa scholastic work: Here onceulis 
rather than processes have been given, Only such technical exegetical 
note at ant netded to wake exeeptionally olecure words smi pessages 
more intelligible have been attached to the translations, “The translations 
themselves are, as strictly a5 is possible for an English rendering, made 
literal, both in prose and in metrical form, The metrical renderings 
have been altempled ax exact reproductions of the original measure of 
the tra and, where possible with fidelity to literaloess, have been 
clothed in poetic terms. Some biographical information and some 
illustrative comments upon the writers’ meanines have leen attached to 
each poem. These Instnamed notes it is hoped will be found helpful 
tnd of special interest to readers generally. An attempt has also been 
made to give appropriate tithes to the metrical translations. 

Sow, taking these “Single Songs of a Haondred Poets,” 25 «2 whole, 
the reader will find that, teadly judged, they can be gathered, in 
accordance with their subject-matter, into three groups, Let us name 
these groups, 1, Nifwrr, of contemplation and deseription of scenes in 
the outer world; 2, Sentiment, or moods associated with the milder 
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litinan emotions, such as Melancholy, Pensiveness, Kepret, Sympathy. 
Contentment, Gratiinde, Friendship, Filial Lowe, Loyalty, and the like. 
% A third group belonging to ithe deeper ranges of emotion, but 
distinctive enough to be regarded separately, is compesed of those 
pecs which are outhursts of ihe passion Jue, Love-poems are in a 
high degree characteristic of Japanese as of all other pociry. In this 
collection, forty-six of the fonda, nearly half of the songs, have for 
their motive some phase of this great human passion, = “Twenty-nine 
Of the fenfr are given to the more ordinary sentiments, and twenty-six 
to the scenes of nature. [t will be well, however, in reading all these 
songs to remember that they necd not be taken as transcripts of per- 
somal experiences. Most of them were creations for use in pottical 
contests and as exhibits of artistic skill Often they may have had mn 
other basis than the writer's fine fancies drawn from his imagination’s 
realm, 

We shall not pow try to pess all these songs in review, — Reader 
can examine them at their leisure in the following pages, But, in 
Hhstrate the judgment just made, attention is calle) to a few “TS 
which show some special skill in form and word, considered as utterances 
Of the Japanese muse, “The fourth fowdy, for instance, is a delicate bit 
of suggestion and impressionism conceming a scene in nature. We will 
name it, “ Heauiy made Perfect.” On the onast of Tago is one of 
Japan's very best sea and landscapes: Rising, as its centre and crown, 
is the “ peerless mouniain,” Fuji, ‘The scene is at any time ane of 
supreme beauty. Fut the Japanese poet would add one touch to make: 
it perfect, . 

When to Tago's coast 
To my way have ta’er, ord see 
Perfect whiteness taid - 
(im Mount Fuji's lofty peak 
By the «lrift of falling sqow, 
So, also, in song seventeen, where the poct celebrates the delight te 
felt at seeing the scarlet leaves of antumn floating upon the blue 


‘waters of the river ‘Tata, He recalls the wonderful age of the past 


when the gods, so it was said, bore sway in the world and all marvels 
were s¢en and done. a. a 
I have never heard 
That, e'en when the gods held sway 
In the ancient days, 
E’er was water bound with red 
Such as here in Tatta's stream, 
In fomka twenty-two there is a punning word-play that does not il} 
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belt even serioms verse, “The word oreshi uay mean “a storm” or i 
may mean, * wild,” of * violent.” “The poet wrole,— 
Since, “tis by ite breath 
Autumn's leaves of gross oom trees 
Broken are and waste, 
Aen may bo the mountain wind, 
Filly give the name, * The Wik” 


A relined and delicaie picturing of the magic wrought by the early frost 
of autenin is securad in song twenty-nine :— 
if it were my wish 
White chrysanthemum to cull >— 
Pozzled diy the frost 
(MH the early sutwon time, 
I, perchance, might pluck the thower, 


Then, an effect of a falling snow is beautifully and graphically ahown in 
te thirty-first fais :— 
At the break of day,’ 
Just as though the morning mon 
Lightened the dim secne, 
Voshino's fair hamlet lay 
Ina have of falling «now. 
Again, the fancy of likening dew drops to gems, such as is given in the 


‘thirty-seventh song, is quite pleasing :— 


Tn the autumn fields, 
When the heedless wind blows by 
(Ver the pore white dew, 
How the myriad anstring gems 
Everywhere are scattered reunil. 
Passing over the many other verses devoted to scenes in nature, let us 
tum from this group with a glimpse of “the beautiful world” given in 
the ninety-thind tanks, The writer was, we will suppose, on a lovely 
ay seated near the sca-shore :— 
Would that this our worked 
Might be ever ms it is ! 
What a lovely scene { 
See that fisherwoman's [oat 
Ropeaiawn, towed along the shore, 
The group containing giv expressive of the snene or milder 
fentiments, is quite varied im mood and merit, Song number five is one 
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of the most attractive of themall. twas inspired by “the stag's cry 
im sntumn ~ :— 
In the mountain depths, 
Treading through the crimson leaves, 
Cries the wandering stag, 
When I hear the Janely ery, 
Sl. —how sud,—the antimn i+ |! 
The eleventh song, however, ti one of deep, touching feeling. —“ An 
Exile's Farewell.” It isan appeal to the insensate boats of the fishermen, 
the only objects connected with human fife, that witnessed the poct's 
unhappy start to the place of his hanishment from his country, 
er the wide, wide sea, 
Towards the many distant isles, 
Rowing DF set forth. | 
This, to all the world proclaim, 
i} ve boats of tisher folk ' 
In Japan as clewhere sadness is especially associated with moonlivht 
and with the autumn among the seasons. And in Japan, mader the 
Panlidlhist faith, o pessimistic tome ix exceptionally prominent tm literanre. 
These facts will help to explain the twenty-thint ¢nega: — 
Crazing af the moon 
Meriad things arise in thought, 
Avil ory thonghts ane ad s— 
Vet, ‘ts not for me alone, 
That the actunin time has come. 
In the twenty-cighth fimke a imoml accompanying a winter scene 
appears t— | 
Winter loneliness 
Ina mountain-hamlel grows 
Only deeper, when ' 
aitesis are gone and leaves and yrass 
Withered are:—so runs my thought. 

A longing fur fricudshijs that inclines man in solitude to take even 
the lifeless things about him inte his cutmpeLaiatesdaiyy Ta beautifully shown 
in the sixtysixth fake, in a poronifving address ton solitary cherry- 
rec — 

Let ws cach for each 
Pitying hold tender thought, 
Mountain cheny-floewer ! 
Other than thee, lonely. flower, 
There t none I enow as fricnd, 
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A peculiar chann pervades the seventy-cighth song, “A Night at Suma’s 
Gate,” to one who has seen the pensive and exquisite beauty of the 
aoe near there, In ancient times there was aon boperial barrier at the 
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From your sleep how many night 
Have you waked, at crics 
OM the plaintive sanderlings 
Migrant from Awaji's iste ? 
There is a note of hope in the cighty-fourih song that is an agreeable 
departure from the general sadness ofthese poctis of Sentiment—“ The 
Transhigured Past.” 
If 1 tong should live, 
Then, perchance, the present. days 
May be dear to me :— 
Just as past time fraught with grief, 
Now comes fondly back in thought, 
Many others of these poems of Sentiment are worth repeating as iilustrat- 
ing our theme, hut ie will be well now to turn to the third groop,—that 
which is is gathered about the mighty power moving in all human life, 





. Tonks thirteen tells of love perfected. “The pect uses the fyrure 
oa mountain rill becoming a hill, serene river. 
From Tsukuba. peak 
Falling waters have bocune 
Mitva's still, fell flow. 
So, my love has grow to be — 
Like the river's quiet deeps. 
In feahe sixteen, hy Mens of twee word plays,—one, paar the worl 
Inaba, meaning a mountain or district to which the pol was going, anid 
also the phrase “if 1 go;” the other upon the word nindw, meaning “a 
peated bial 780 bf as one pining for another may wait,—an 
Though we Goes oy 
| Tfon Mount Inaba's 
‘3 he should hear the sound — 
Of the pine trees growing there, 
. ‘Tack at once Tu fake ony . way. 
{in the cightcenth song, ove of tho distinétive devices of Japanese 
ey ANE gretace * and cuphonic “introductory word appear. In 
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the English rendering the word “ gathered * reproduces approximately 
this device. The first two lines of the stanza are to be reganied as 
introductory. The theme is © Seerct Love.” 


Lo! the gathered waves st 
‘On the shores.of Sumi's bay ! “A 
Fen in gathered night, 


When in dreams I go to thee, 
I must shun the eves of men. 
The solicitude of a woman for the safety of a man who has deserted her, 
showing thereby the self-cffacement that love at time cfieels, is well) 
expressed in the thirty-cighth tanger. The lower had sworn to the gods 
that he would never desert his mistress. The wronged wuinan therefore: 
feared that the gods might execute vengeanoc. . 
Though forgotten wow ; 
For myself | cho rot at — 
Je, by oath, was pledged. 
And his life that is forsworn, 
Such a thing of pity is. | 
Unconfessed love, that betrays itself, is the theme of the fortieth song :— 
Though 1 would conceal, : 
In my face it yet appears,— 
My fond, seeret love :.— 
So much that he asks of pie 
« Tioes not something trouble you 2” 
Love perplexed is pictured in the forty-sinth song tinder the simile of a 
Mariner at sea, with rudder lost, . 
Like a mariner 
Sailing over Vura's struit, 
Witis his rudder gone ;— 
Whither o'er the deep of love 
Lies the goal, I do not know, 

The recklessness that accompanies pursuit in Jove, and the longing fir 
continued life that cames with stccessfol possession, are thus shown :— 
‘For thy precious sake + 

Cnece my cager life itself 
Was not dear to me. 
Bat, ‘tis pow my heart's desire, 
It may long, long years endun:. : 
Fearfulness concerning the foture faithfulness of O lower just pledged is: 
shown in these anxious verses of the song number fifty-four,“ Wothan's 
Judgment "— 


Mead 
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If “nat to forget ” 
Will for vou in futore years 
He too diffeult, 
It were well this very day 
That ovy life, ah me! should close, 


Distrust of onc who has o reputation for insincerity and unfaithfalnes 
finds place in Aroke serentytwo, traler the guise of dread of the waves 
of the beach of Takashi :— 
Well [ know the fame 
ON the fekle"waves that tscat 
tn ‘Takashi"s strarul, 
Should Tc'er go wear that shore 
T should only wet my sleeve. 
Struggle to cunceal a leve thal may not be shown to the one beloved is 
wimirably exhibited in the eighty-ninth toale, in an apostrophe to self, 
The poet wrote :— . 
Life! ‘Thou siraag of pens ! 
If thos art to end, break now, 
For, if yet [ five, 
All T de to hide my love, 
May at last grow weak and fail. 
These are bet a few of the many songs af which love, in some of its 
phases, is the theme. 

Twill quote hat one more of them, It is the one written by the 
compiler ofthe Ffarbeyia-ishe, the poet Sadaie, It is a vivid picture of 
a cummon scent on Awaji island, used in simile here for the poct-lover's 
impalience in. waiting. 

Take the salt sea-weed 
Barning in the evening calm, 
(in Matsa's shore, 
All my being is aglow, 
Wailing one who does not come. ' 

Here the intnatuction to this + Century of Sone” may end and the 
way among the songs themselves be entered. No one knows better than 
the present writer the diffienliies one meets with in making the venture 
here made or Tkw tnsalisfactory the results gained. ‘The real charm of 
these dainty bits of verse will for ever clude the quest of one whe, 
foreign to the Japanese people and their language, secks to discover it 
tothe world. Fut 1 have done faithful servic: in amy search, ancl | hope 
thal sume mecarire of attinment has been secured, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY, 





The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at the 
Parish Buildings No. §4. ‘Tsukiji, on Wednesday, December mph, 1899, 
at 330 pam. The Rev. 1), C. Greene, 1), 1),, Vice-President of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read. 

li was decided to dispose of the lutsiness of the annual meeting 
before proceeding with Mr. Lloyd's lecture on “ Buddhist Anthro 
pelogy,” The Kecording Seeretary read the Keport of the Council for the 
past year, and the Hon, Treasurer read the Treasurer's Report, both being 
approved, 


XRW COMMITTIR. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Committee for 
the ensuing year :— 


President : Sir Ea sest Satow, K.¢', M, Gi, 
Vice-President Rev. TD). C. Grease, D, 2D, 


xe UF. Lownen, Esq. (Yokohama) 
Treasurer : I. McD, Gamminen, Fay, 
I drarian : Prof, E,W. CLEMnext, 
Reeonl: Sec: Antiitn Hype Lav, Fsq., 

i Rev. Eugene Hoorn, (Vokohama) 
Members of Council : 


Prof, Clay MoCauLey, 
Rev. A. Luovn, 
Raxsrorn 5, Mittin, Eay,, 
W. BH. Mason, Esq. 
KL. CHAMBER ALS, Feq,, 
RK. J, Kray, Esq., 
R. MaAsujimMa, Esq., 
De. H, Wrirent, 
H. G,. PaRverr, Esq. 
Rev. W. 1. White. 
The Chairman reported that the delays in the printing of the 
society's Transactions, which had capsed so much complaint in the poet 
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no longer occurred, and that the work of printing was well up to date. 

The Rev, A. Luoyp then gave an isteresting lecture on “ Buddhist 
Anthropology,” which was the substance of a paper prepared by hirn for 
the German Asiatic Society. 

The lecture was mainly an analysis of a book enttled Publis: Jinaei 
ron, published in book form by Mr, ‘Takada Dien, a priest of the 564 
Sect, about the end of 805, though it had appeared some years before, 
as a series of magazine articles, in a journal entitled Tamron Bubbyo, 
The book is written throughout in the popular language, with a very 
plentiful use of derne: it is catechetical in form, though toward the end 
the answers extend themselves into very long sermons, It is based 
almost entirely on the Buddhist Seriptures, quotations being found on 
every page, and a great port of the beck consisting of commeniarics 
from thear ywotations which are extracted from 129 bsoks, 

Huddhien, says the writer, is almost entirely taken up with the 
dectrine of the life of man Man is the centre Of the Universe to 
Raddhism—man, not as be was or wil] be, but man as be its. Buddhism 
does not tronble jself moch with Gods It is neither monotheistic, 
polytheistic, pantheistic nor atheistic. [t knows of a great mind behind 
all theological speculations, bal it i pot puactical wisdom to discuss 
these points. 

Boddhiam claims therefore to “be a religion of man,—bul the very 
term religion implies the sapernatural, Las Buddhism, the religion of 
man, nothing of the supernatural? Ves, but mot as Christianity. In the 
latter miracles are relative—ihe operations of ceriain laws beyond our ken 
for the time being, which cease to be miraculous as knowledge grows. 
In Buddhism, the miracle ik absolute—the whole thing is one great 
miracle, and the knowledge by which we reach to the miraculous is in 
itself miraculous. 

Tt has been objected to Buddhism that it is pessimistic. The 
writer asserts that not only is Buddhism pessimistic, bat that pessimism is 
the necessary basis of all relipion or progress. We must feel that things 


are very bad before we want salvation or iniprovemerit, or care to 


enquire about means of salvation. 

In working out for us a scheme of the mens of talvation, Biddhism 
presents ts with two fortns of teaching —the ackea-fyo or cosmology and 
the diuselenkys or soteriology. 

The former establishes the fact of the three worlds—ihe world of 
desire (or matter), the world of form (or thought), and the formless 
world which ies in the abstract region beyond our thought. Of this 
third world we can affirm nothing, but of the two lower worlds we know 
that the one is the abode of pure beings who are free from desire, and 
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that the latter ix peopled with beings more or less material who are all 
ofthe tuber the inflnence of tesire. 

“This lower world is divided into six sphercs, t Eleaven, 2 Man, 
3 Violent devils, 4. Hungry devils, 5. Deasts, G. Hell. None of these 
arc permanent states, and the soul (if the term ts allowable) may spend 
one caistence in the highest heaven, and be after a few more existences 
adenizen ofthe lowest hell, There are some very unscientific passages 
in some of the Fuad ust Scripttres—passages which speak of men who 
reach to the height of 7% feet, oul altain (0 an average age of 300 
year,—and the writer bas io teal softly in commenting on these 
[MLAS agrs. 

Through all these spheresof existence, life is always rising and falling 
in the straggle for existence. Nothing is a1 rest, exoept the Jeahin, (he 
ane great mind, which isat the back of all thought am! all existence. As 
we Comsiiler thit ane mrad we see that it tow is capable of division, 
Lt presents itself to us as thought, emotion, synthesis, and analysis. 
Creation begins at the other oul:—timt analysis, then synthesis, then 
emotion, then thanght: and these four compose existence. 

The rise and fall of the individual soul is regulated tv the law of 
Kanna. Korma is a “resuliant of forces”: oll the acts of former 
existences, nvediied by the acts of ihe Ife that is, fmm the Karna 
whith regulate the life of the world toe cane, Meath :is arualysis r 
when aman dies he i analveed inte his component parts. Life is 
synthesis: when a man comes to binh, it is ao potting tatether of the 
isintegrated faculties, Retween life and death, amd again between death 
and life are two intermediate states, which are really states: of transition, 

In these intermediate states, the soul in which desire is extinet 


passes from the world of desire into the world of thooght, and thus. 


comes no more amenget men: the sool in which cesire reins yeams: for 9 
new birth ane! secks for itself a parent and a tewly, As soon a4 it tinites 
itself with flesh in the womb of iis mother, the soul loses jt< former 
likeness, the flesh acts ax o veil which <duits oat all remembrance of the 
pst, as well as all fore-Lnowledge of the fintre. As soow as the child 
comes to the birth life is consummated, bot in that moment death Tacgrines 
tn work; disease, Ne, make their appearance from the moment of birth 
amd special mention is made of a pesage from the Sehankyn which 
speaks of the countless: insects (wuahi—locteria >) that infest the human 
bewly, 

In the meantime the sol in which desire has ceased perenne init 
what is known as Nirvana. Is Nirvana a state of consciousness ornat 2 
The author does oot decile. Nirvana is a state about which nothing ean 
be affirmed, not ever the fact that mothinge ean he affirmed. 
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‘The practical value of the book lice in the author's eshanstive 
treatment of Karma, Without a carefal consideration of Karina education 
is walueless; a je estimate of character is iinpowible, Karma is “nt 
heredity, though heredity iso partof Karma. We do inberit from our 
parents, becates their Kanna mat have fitted them to have usa their 
children, Hut at the «aoe time our Karma fitted us to have them ax 
for parce, ail this Karma ts (ite independent. of heredity, Many 
pages are devoted to ihescribing the signe by whichwe may know what 
this Karma has been iy any particular man. Hf ye sce a pair af 
torile doves cooing, you may know, says the book, that ii a former 
existence they were married people whose conjugal relatiogs were mot 

Dr, Gaon thanked Mr. Lloyd for his instructive lectare and 
regretted the almence of the President who would vo doubt have been 
ahie i in contribute sone valuable remarks on the subject of * Tocldhist 
Anthmpology.” Tt won be interesting. if the lecturer could: make wp 
his tind bow far the + Finseiron * of Mr, Takada Docit was influence 
by Western thought. He (the Chairman) was fnereasingly impresses! 
with the: weslernizing influence operniing upon the people of Japan. [it 
Was a very great mistake mw imagine that the Japanese were merely 
superticlally inftience! iy Wester mvetheds of thought as casual 
aabservers belicvenl, Vhe deep seated change which hal taken place was 

Lempresscil u upor his minil every day, 


a 
SSS AL GIDRT Of TN CAT SCHE On THK ASDA SOC TEEY, 


The post session compares faventrably wilh many of its prevlectssors. 
Ag increased intonest hasbeen slinen inthe proceedings and the number 
of papers exveatribuated to the Society las been much tanger thon chiring 
the previogs sess, ‘Hight papers were rem of peveral mectines, two of 
pee meee, by: the sree mir Ernest Show. (her papers were 
vated by hamberlali, Mat “ule, Astin, Clement, 





30 Hew names have been avlded to the Fist of miombers; 4 members: 
me Wal andl 2 have died, 

The finanees: of the Bociety are in a flourishing conditinn as will be 
al the ‘Treasurer's. repute In the library, “Transactions in Stock 
| number 9,758 vols, Gen, tiles shoq. “e | | 
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List oF Parnes BUREN TH Session oF 1599.. 


1 Ancient Japanese Rititalyy -s.ceccceesereeesscicsesoen Up Dre FLOMERE- 
% The Jestit Mission Press in Japan, iy or ita ae! SaToW, EONS iy 
% 0 Nole ona Laonige-tanthenl, lame ii Fowls in ‘Tusa, 
easinatqerinrpessacseddnsatisytsusien saison Dt Eh LL CHAMBERLALN: Ea 
4; The (iiltieation of Haha in Tet date cebtes : 
Fseueenynattttaetesesseetrenenasenn te ay sir Enxest SAT, K.CMG, ie 
| Text; —ibe fecivatiedn cossstecereser ly WG. Atos Ess., CALC ae 
The Hyakunin-isshin, . eae ot Mrufessaar Clay. MacCacinny. r 
In addition a lecture on  Hsdlie Atsthieogusbogey > wits iven by 
the Kev. Arthur Loyd. “) 
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— THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 





Revisep Marcu, 1897. 





) NAME AND OBJECTS, “ee 
Ant. I. The Name of the Society shall be Tite Astatic Soctery — 
{2 OF JAPAN, 
| Aut. TT. The object of the Society shall be te collect and publish 
information on subjects relating to Tapan and other Asiatic 
Countries, . 
Agr, TIT. Communications on other subjects may, | within the dis 
cretion of the Connell, be received by the Sockety, but shall 
= not be published among the Papers forming the Transas 
MEMBERSHIP. : , 
7 Aur, TV. ‘The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary | 
4 Members. 
: Ant. V. Honorary Metnbers shall be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be determined in each case by the Council. 


They shall not be resident in Japan, and shall not pay an 
entrance fee or annual subscription. i las 


MEMPERSHIE. al.” 


AgT, VI, Ordinary Members shall pay, on their election, an entrance _ 
fee of Five yen and subscription for the current year. a 
' These resident in Japan shall pay an annual subscription — 4) 
of Five yen. Those not esident in Japan shall pay an i= 
annual subscription of Three yen. . 
Any Member elected after June j6th shall not be me 
quired to pay the subscription for the year of his 
ee ee ee =) 
session of the Society, 
Ordinary members resident Be eer et 
members ;— ; 7 
a. Oh election ly paying the entrance fee and the suin ~ 
of fifty:sen ; 











CONEY UTI, 


b. At any time afterwards within a period of twenty 
years by paying the sum of fifty yen, leas yen 2.50 
for each year of membership ; 

c. After the expiration of twenty years on application to 
the ‘Treasurer without further payment. 

rdinary members not resident in Japan may become life 
members — 

#. On election by paying the entrance fee and the sim 
of thirty yea; 

&. At any time afterwards within a period of twenty years 
by paying the sam of thirty yew, less yen 1,50 for 
each year of tembership ; 

e. After the expiration of twanly years on application tu 
the Treasurer without forther payment. 

Members hitherto resident in Japan who beave it with the 
intention of residing permanently abroad shall for the pur- 
pose of their subsequent subscriptions, or life-membership, 
be reganded as members not resident im Japan, ere 
Treasurer is notitied of their change of residence. 

The Annual Subscription shall be payable in culvanee, on 
the Ist of January in each year. 

Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the current 
year by the goth of June shall be reminded of bis omission 
by the Treasurer, If his subscription still remains unpaid 
on the 31st of December of that year, he shall be considered 
to have resigned his Meiuberstip. 

Every Member shall be entitled to receive the publications 
of the Society during the period of his Membership. 


OFFICERS, 
The Offi ners of the Society’. shall be:-— : 
A President, . 
‘Two Vice- Tresidents. 
‘Two Recording Secretaries. 
A Librarian, 
COUNCH. 


‘The affairs of the Society shall he managed by a Couneil 
composed of the Officers for the cutrrent year and ten 
onlinary Members: ' 
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MEETINGS, 


AnT. XI. General Meetings of the Society and Meetings af the 
Council shall be held as, the Council shall have appcelnteny 
and announces, 

ART. XIE The Annual Meeting of the society shall be held ty 
Peormber, at which the Council shall prevent ils Annual 
Report and the ‘Treasurer's Statements of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Members nominated by the President, 

Agr. XII. Nine Members shall form a quorum at an Anneal 
Meeting, and Five Members at a Council Meeting. At 
all Meetings of the Society and Council, in the alvence 
of the President and Vice-I'resident, a Chairman shall be 
elected by the Mecting, The Chairman shall cg have 
vote unless there is an equality of votes. 

Ant. XIV, Visitors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
admitted to the General Meetings by Members. of the 
Society, but shall not be permitted to address the Meeting 
exeept by invitation of the Chairman, 

Ant. XV, All Members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Comme. They shall be proposed at one Meeting of the 
Council, and. balloted for at the next, one black hall in five 
to exclude; and their Election shall be announced at the 
General Meeting following, 

Aut. XVI. The Officers and other Members af Ceaneil shall be elected 
by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and shall hold. office fur 
one year. 

Agr. XVUL The Council shall fill ap all Vacancies ity its Alembsershaips 
which occur between Annual Meetings, 


PUBLICATION, 


Ant. XVI! ‘The published Transactions of the Society shall contain:— 
(1) Such papers and notes read before the Saciety aa the 
Council shall have selected, and an abstract of the 
discussion therernn : 
(2) The Minates of the General Mectings# 
(3) And at the end of cach anuual volume, the Reports 
and Accomiis presented to the Last Annual Mecting, 
the Constitution and Hy-Laws of the Society and a 
List of Members, 
ART. NIX. “Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper shall 
be placed at the disposal of the author and the <ame number 
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rr CUSSION, 
shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed of as. it 
meas fil. 


ArT, XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies of the 
‘Transactions at its discretion. 

Ant. XXL. The Council shall have power to publish, In separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of sufficient 
interest or importance. 

Aer, XXTL = Papers accepted by the Council shall become the property 
af the Society and cannot be published anywhere without 
consent of the Council. 

* Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General Meeting 
af the Society docs not bind the Society to its publication 
afterwards. Biot when the Council has decided not to 
publish any paper accepted for reading, that paper shall be 
restored to the author withogt any resiriction a5 to its 
further ase. 


. MAKING OF BY-LAWS, 

Awr. XXIU. The Council shall have power to make and amend Hy- 
Laws for its own and the Society's guidance provided that 
these are not inconsistent with the Constitution; and a 
General Meeting, by 2 majority vote, may suspend the 
operation of any By-law. 

AMENT MENTS. 

Aur. XXIV, None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Members present, and only if doe notiee of the 
proposed Amendment shall have been given at a previous 
General Meeting. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS, 


Ant. 2 The Session of the Society shall coincide with the 
» Calendar Vear, the Annual Meeting taking place in 
December, ° | 
Aur, TE Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monithiy 
General Meetings; bat it may include a less of greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 
Ant. TI. The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed by the 
Council, preference being given, when the Mecting is held 
in Tokii, to 4 pam.on the Second Wednesday of each 


month. The place of meeting may be in Vokohama when 
the occasion is favourable. s 


Ar TV. Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 
hy jest to the address of every Member resident in Tokio 


or Yokohama, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL MEETINGS, 
Aat, ¥. The Onder of Business at General Moetings shall be :— 
(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 
(2) Commanication from the Council ; 
(3) Miscellaneous Business ; 


Vhe above order shall be obterved except when the 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Husiness &hall include, 
in addition to the foregoing matters:— 

(3) The Reading of the Council's Annzal Report arn 
‘Treasurer's account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 

(6) The Election of Officers agd Council as directed by 
Article AVI. of the Constitution, 

MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Awr. VI. The Council shall appoint its own Meetings, preference 
as to time being given to 4, Pat on the First Wednesday 
of each month. 
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Agr, VIM. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 
post to the address of every Member of the Council, and 
shall contain a statement of any extraordinary hostess fo 
he done, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL MEETINGS, 
Aur, VIIL | ‘The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall be: 
(t) Action upen the Minutes of last Meeting ; 
(2) Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Publication Committee, 
of the “Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
atu] of Special Commiltecs ; 
(3) The Election of Members; 
(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of the 
Sockety ; i 
(5) Miscellancuns Business ; 
(6) Acceptance of papers to be read before the Society; 
(7) Arrangement of the Musiness of the next General 
Meeting, 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
Aut, IX, There shail be a standing Committee entitled the Publi 
cation Committe: and composed of the Secretaries, the 
Librarian, and any Members appointed by the Council, 1 
Shall ordinarily be presided over by the Corresponding 
Tt shall cary through the publication of the Transactions 
of the Society, amd the re-issue of Parts oat of print. 
It shall report periodically to the Council and act under 
its authority, : 
Tt shall audit the accoumts for printing the Transactions. 
Tt shall not allow suthors’ manuscripts or printers’ 
Prefs of these to po out ofits enstody for other than the 
DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Aut. X, The Corres parding Secretary shall -— 
1, Conduct the C orespondence of the Society ; 
2. Arrange for anil issue notice of Council Mectings, and 
provide that all official bosiness te brought duly 
tm in order before each Meeting ; 
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3% Mend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will be absent ; 

4. Sotify new offteers and Members of Council of their 
appaintinent and send them each a copy of the 
By-Laws : 

5. Notify new Members of the Society of their election 
aml send them copies of the Articles of Constitution 
amd of the Library Catalogue ; 

6, Unite with the Reconfing Secretary, “Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report af the 
Council and in preparing for publication all matter 
as defined in Article XVIIT of the Constitution ; 

7) Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee, anf 
lake first change of authors’ maguseripts. and proofs 
strick off for use al Meetings, 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 

Of the Reconling Secretaries, one. shall reside in Takia 
and one in Yokohama, cach having ordinarily duties only 
in conection with Mectings of the Society or its Council 
held in the place where he resides. 


DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY, 

The Reeonling Secretary shall ;— 

I. Keep Minutes of Gamneral Meetinges ¢ 

2. Make arrangements for General Meetings aa instructed 
by the Couneil, and notify Members resident in 
Tokid and Yokohama : 

3 Infern the Corresponding Secretary and ‘Treastirer 
of the election of new Members. 

4 Attend every General Meeting of Council, or, im case 
of absence, depute the Corresponding Secretary or 
some other Members of Coumeil to perform his cities 
atl forward to him the Minute Book : 

§. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the latier’s 
aleence 

6, Act on the Publication Committer ; 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication the Minutes of the 
General Meetings and the Constitution and Ny-laws 
of the Society ; 
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%, Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Moctings 
io newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Council, 


DUTIES OF TREASURER, 


The Treasurer shall :— 

1, Take charge of the Society's Funds in accordance with 
the instructions of the Council, 

2% Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and 
present the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly 
atdited before the date of the Annual Mesting ; 

3 Attend every Council Meeting: and = Report when 
retested upon the money affairs of the Society, or 
in casc of alsence depute some Member of the 
Council to act for him, furnishing him with such 
information and documents as say be necessary ; 

4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee 
and subscription then due ; 

§. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 
Dipl subscriptions ence in or about January one 
again in or about June: apply to Agents for the 
sale of the Society's Transactions in Japan and 
abroad for payment of sums owing to the Society ; 

6, Tay out all Monies for the Society under the direction 
of the Couneil, making ne single payment in excess 
of Ten Dollars without special vote of the Couneil. 

7 Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid 
his entrance fee and first subscription;  — - 

5. Sebmit to the Council at its January Meeting the 
naines of Members who have not paid their subserip- 
tion for the past year; and, after action has been 
taken by the Council, furnish the Librarian with the 





names of any Members to whom the sending of the 


‘Transactions is to’ be suspended or stopped. 


9 Prepare for publication the List of Members of the 


Soclety. 
‘DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN, 





x Toke chars © of the Society's. Library and stock of 
‘Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 





; 
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catalogue all arlditions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding ane preservation of the books + 


2 Carry out the Regulation of the Council for the wae 


amd lending of the Society's hooks ; 


3 Send eupics af the ‘Transactions to all Honorary 


| Members, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for 
dues according to the Hat furnished by the ‘Treasurer, 
and i all Societies and Journals, the names of which 
are on the list of Exchanges; 





4. Arrange with booksellers and others for the sale of 
the Transactions as directed ly the Council, send the 


required! number of each isae to the appaintert agen, 
amd keep a record-of all sich husiness, 


G. Drew op List of Exchanges of Journals inal of adedi- 


tions to the Library for insertion in the € Ceanei's 
Annual Report ; | 


7) Make additions to the Library as instructed by ae 


Counctt ; 


8. Preserit to the Council at its November Meeting. ic 


statement of the stock of Transactions Pesscsecdd Ti 
the Sochety : 
0. Acton the Publication Committee ¢ 


To, Attend every Council Meeting and report on Library 
matters, or if absent, send to the Corresponding 


Secretary a sintement of any matter of immediate 
importance. 


LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. . 


The Society's Rooms and Library shall be in T. 
T6ki6, to which may be addressed all fetiers and 
parcels net sentto the private address of the Corres: 

_ ponding Secretary, Treastirer, or Librarian. 

The Library shall be open to Members for. Consultation 
during the day, the keys -of the bookcases | 
in the pessessian of the: T-ibeazian or other Members 
af Council resktent in the neighbourhe 
may be borrowed on applying to the Jibraria 


SALE OF TRANSACTI ONS. 


Ai Manhe oy obtain at halfprice for his. “own use 
copies of any Part of the Transactions, 
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